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ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


VER since the Treaty of Paris in 1783 it has been an 

axiom of British statesmanship to keep on friendly 
relations with the United States of America. The motives 
for this policy have varied from time to time. In the 
earlier days the reasons were partly sentimental and partly 
the fact that, in the event of war, Canada would be ex- 
tremely vulnerable. Later there was added the reason 
that the United States had herself become an international 
Power of the most formidable kind. The policy of friend- 
ship was put to a severe strain during the Napoleonic era, 
when it broke down for a time in 1812, and again during the 
American Civil War. It has by no means always been a 
popular policy in Great Britain, for often the so-called 
ruling classes have had but little sympathy with either 
the international manners or the domestic methods of the 
eldest daughter of their own civilisation and stock. None 
the less, with a singular persistence, uncommon in the 
foreign policy of any nation, Great Britain has remained 
faithful to the tradition that war with the United States 
must be ruled out of the category of contemplated possi- 
bilities, and that her own policy must be regulated accord- 
ingly. 

Never was the policy of friendship pursued more faith- 
fully than by Sir Edward Grey during the difficult blockade 
controversies which preceded the entry of the United 
States into the great war, and by Mr. Lloyd George during 
the Peace Conference at Paris and the negotiations which 
later led to the Washington Conference and to the treaties 
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concluded there for the limitation of naval armaments 
and for the regulation of the Pacific. The case for such a 
policy had been immensely strengthened by all that had 
happened in those eventful years. On the one hand, a 
war between Great Britain and the United States would 
not only put the British Commonwealth to such internal 
and external strain that its existence might be seriously 
impaired, but it would probably draw half the nations of 
the world into the struggle and destroy Western civilisation 
itself. On the other hand, co-operation between the 
English-speaking nations of the world in supporting the 
League of Nations or some similar organisation for the 
settlement of international disputes by sensible means 
would bring a political experience and an amount of 
financial and naval power to the support of world law and 
world peace which would probably ensure that mankind 
would never again have to suffer from so protracted a 
disaster as the world war of 1914-18. ‘To every thinking 
mind it was obvious that if the English-speaking nations 
quarrelled among themselves they would be guilty of a 
political crime of the first order, while if they failed to 
work together for world peace they would miss an oppor- 
tunity such as Providence has never before put within the 
reach of the great nations of the world. 

None the less, few will deny the plain fact of to-day 
that, while the official policy of friendship remains un- 
changed, the underlying attitude of mind in Great Britain, 
which is essential if the policy is to be made effective, 
has greatly altered and that there is serious danger of a 
rift unless the growing tendency towards hostility and 
resentment against America is stopped in time. 
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II 


HAT the attitude of public opinion in Great Britain 

towards the United States has greatly changed during 
the last four or five years needs no proof. It is a commen- 
place, which is familiar to every traveller and to every 
thinker. While individual Americans are regarded as they 
always have been, there is everywhere to be found a wide- 
spread and vigorous criticism of the policy of America 
as a nation. 

That change, viewed from the British standpoint, has 
been due to three main causes. There is first a genuine 
and deeply felt disappointment that the United States 
should have failed “ to play the game ” after the war. To 
the British mind, accustomed for centuries to the assump- 
tion of international responsibilities in all parts of the 
world, it seems axiomatic that having come into the war 
on the side of the Allies, having applauded the speeches 
of their own President, having allowed President Wilson 
to head the delegation which drew up the various draft 
treaties and agreements of the Paris Peace Conference 
and especially the Covenant of the League of Nations, the 
United States was under the moral obligation to co- 
operate in the difficult and trying task of gradually creating 
real prosperity and real peace out of the chaos left by the 
war. People in Great Britain could have understood the 
United States refusing this or that feature of the peace 
settlement ; they could have sympathised with an emphatic 
declaration that co-operation in liquidating the aftermath 
of the war could only be conducted on the basis that it 
would involve no sort of permanent entanglement in 
Europe ; they would probably even have welcomed the 
reservations to the Covenant of the League which were 
drawn up by the Opposition in the Senate to safeguard 
this point and to make it clear that the League was in no 


sense a super-State. What they could not understand was 
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the callous and inhuman way in which, as a nation, the 
United States just abandoned co-operation altogether in 
1920, wrecking the delicate balance of the Reparations 
Commission, making almost inevitable the whole episode 
of the Ruhr and the collapse of the mark, and rendering 
a thousandfold more difficult the task of European recovery, 
while she at the same time secured for herself all the 
advantages which were hers under the Treaty of Versailles. 
Though but a tiny minority of Americans understand it, 
the immense slump in the moral prestige of the United 
States in Great Britain has been largely caused by the 
disillusionment due to the contrast between the high 
moral professions of the war and peace conference era and 
the reckless, irresponsible reaction into complete non- 
co-operation in 1920. 

The second cause of the change in the British attitude 
to America is more familiar—it is the American policy 
towards inter-allied debts. Part of the resentment under 
this head is caused by a natural and human dislike of 
having to assume the formidable burden of paying the 
United States an average of about {38,000,000 a year for 62 
years, while few people expect to get the equivalent from 
Germany in reparations or from the other allies in repay- 
ment of their debts to ourselves. This, however, is 
now regarded as a chose jugée, and the overwhelming 
mass of British business opinion probably now supports 
Mr. Baldwin in his decision to honour the bond in the 
spirit and the letter. What has caused a deep and lingering 
resentment has rather been the manner in which the United 
States is collecting her debts and the policy which prompts 
her action. The European debtor, and the term includes 
Great Britain, feels that from the standpoint of justice 
and fair play he has not had a square deal from the United 
States. Speaking broadly, he thinks that from the date 
when the United States entered the war the European 
allies were spending blood in the common cause while the 
United States was lending dollars, and that justice required 
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that these two ought in some way and to some extent to be 
set off against one another. The ordinary Briton thinks 
that there should have been some kind of impartial examina- 
tion of all the elements in dispute with regard to inter- 
national indebtedness left over by the war, from loans for 
munitions, or advances for food, or post-war advances, to 
colonies gained, rent charged for trenches, a comparison 
of lives lost, and some kind of fair balance struck. Of 
late, too, he has become more and more convinced that if 
such an examination were made, it would lead to the con- 
clusion that the best thing for everybody would be that 
the larger part of all war indebtedness, German reparations, 
Russian debts, and inter-allied debts, should be wiped out. 
A proposal for all-round cancellation, indeed, was made 
the official policy of Great Britain by the Balfour note of 
August 1922. But this examination of the moral as well 
as the financial case is the one thing which the United 
States has officially refused to allow. She has insisted on 
treating the whole of her advances as a commercial debt, 
extracting an admission of liability from the debtor, and 
then fixing conditions of payment of varying degrees of 
generosity, according to her own estimate of the capacity 
of the debtor to pay. There lies the root of the trouble 
over inter-allied debts. 

But there is another cause of a different kind which it 
is well to face. For two centuries, ever since the Treaty 
of Utrecht in 1713, Great Britain has occupied a position 
of almost unchallenged supremacy on the seas, and has 
been by far the most important international Power 
beyond the confines of the continent of Europe. Since 
1918 she has lost that position. By that time the German 
challenge had been repelled. But the years 1917 and 1918 
had demonstrated that the United States, which for a 
century and a half had been steadily increasing in wealth, 
territory and population, but which, under the earlier 
interpretation of the Monroe doctrine, had completely 
disinterested herself in the non-American world, had now 
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become a world Power of the first magnitude, potentially 
far richer and more powerful than Great Britain, and that 
she was in a position to win the permanent mastery of the 
seas if she chose to put the money and energy which she 
undoubtedly possessed into the task. Fortunately she had 
at the head of the Department of State a statesman of 
vision in Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, and in 1921, while 
refusing to tolerate a superior, she decided upon a policy 
of equality with Great Britain. The British Government 
responded in a similar spirit, and the result was the series 
of treaties negotiated at the Washington Conference of 
1921, a series destined perhaps to have a more far-reaching 
influence on the future of the world than any of those 
drafted two years earlier at Paris. 

But though the agreement for naval equality between 
Great Britain and the United States and the substitution 
of the five and nine-Power Pacific treaties for the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance were highly statesmanlike acts, they 
implied an abrupt termination of the paramount position 
enjoyed for two centuries by Great Britain in the non- 
European world, an event which has not unnaturally 
perhaps caused resentment and chagrin among certain of 
the traditional ruling classes at home. And this annoy- 
ance has steadily increased as the paramount position of 
the United States in the financial and economic sphere 
has become more and more obvious, and as her indifference 
to the rest of the world and her invulnerability to criticism 
or attack came to be more clearly recognised. Jealousy 
and animosity are not propensities confined to individuals. 
Every discerning student of international affairs sees that 
they are often dominant factors in the attitude of aations 
towards one another. And in this case it does not require 
a great deal of penetration to recognise that there are 
many signs that the old complex which the people of the 
United States used to have about Great Britain before the 
war is crossing the Atlantic and becoming an anti-American 

omplex among certain classes at home. 
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III 


O much for the rift in the lute of Anglo-American 

relations as far as Great Britain is concerned. What 
has been going on on the other side of the Atlantic ? 

Though it is a difficult matter for the untravelled Briton 
to understand, the American point of view about the events 
of the past decade and a half is entirely different from 
the British. It hardly touches it at a single point. The 
United States, as a nation, simply his none of that sense 
of international reality and international responsibility 
which in Great Britain is axiomatic as a result of her 
having occupied the premier international position for 
two centuries. America was founded by people who wished 
to escape from Europe in order to enjoy religious freedom, 
or to found new forms of society of their own. Her country 
was filled up by vast masses of immigrants who sought in 
the United States refuge from political or economic 
oppression or the opportunity to make their own lives for 
themselves. From the days of Andrew Jackson she has 
been wedded to democracy, to the idea that her institutions 
and her policy existed not for the sake of the defence or 
prosperity or glory of the entity known as the United 
States, but so as to enable her people to work out their 
own salvation for themselves, free from interference or 
oppression or intolerance. America is a vast hive of 
individuals, each stimulated to an intense individual 
activity by the spirit of the Declaration of Independence, 
and bent on working out a civilisation different from and 
better than that of Europe, because it is completely 
democratic in its basis and because it is freed from the 
traditional hatreds which divide Europe, and have made 
it the most militarised continent on the earth. Modern 
America thinks of her world mission in different terms 
to ourselves; not as bringing peace and order and 
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progress out of the chaos caused by the impact of civilisa- 
tion on Africa or Asia or Polynesia, as Great Britain tends 
to do, but rather as demonstrating to mankind that it is 
possible for millions of human beings of no special training 
or experience and drawn from all the races of Europe, to 
form a society which gives a higher standard of living, more 
personal freedom and more opportunity to the average man 
than has ever been achieved elsewhere, and yet in which the 
people themselves absolutely control the laws and policies 
under which they live. 

America, therefore, starts, in her outlook on the rest of 
the world, from a very different standpoint to that of 
Great Britain. It is easy to criticise that attitude as limited 
and parochial. But America’s reply is that she has made 
her contribution to the progress of the world in her own 
way, by making a success first of the federal system, and 
then of democracy, and that in the economic sphere she 
is now blazing the trail to an industrial system under 
which every citizen will be able to reach the level of economic 
independence and where poverty and unemployment will 
be unknown to those who are willing to work. Moreover, 
the United States is a territory as large as the whole of 
Europe, fronting on the Pacific as well as on the Atlantic, 
and containing some 120,000,000 souls. When we add 
to this the immensely powerful influence of the Monroe 
doctrine and of Washington’s farewell address on foreign 
policy, we have the explanation why the United States took 
so long to come into the war and how it was possible for 
her to withdraw again so abruptly in 1920. The whole of 
the experience of a century and a half had accustomed her 
to the idea that she was working out a problem of her own, 
apart from the warring strife of the rest of the world. 
The events of the years 1914, 1915, and 1916 forced her to 
intervene in Europe partly in self-defence against German 
submarines and partly to save democratic civilisation. 
But the act was so unusual that it was not difficult after a 
combination of errors of judgment on the part of President 
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Wilson, coupled with the exigencies of party politics, for 
the Republican party to swing the nation back to the policy 
of isolation in 1920 by the largest majority ever cast in a 
Presidential election. Moreover, owing partly to ignorance 
of the facts and partly to party propaganda, the average 
American voter has almost no comprehension either 
of the effect of his nation’s conduct in i9z¢ on Europe 
nor of why Europe thinks as she does about that conduct. 
To the overwhelming mass of Americans the part they 
have played since 1914 seems perfectly honourable and 
public spirited. They feel that in entering the war in time 
to send 2,000,000 men to Europe and in spending some 
$30,000,000,000 for the common cause, they had made 
all the contribution which a nation situated 3,000 miles 
away could be expected to make towards the solution of 
Europe’s difficulties and that they were perfectly within 
their rights in withdrawing as and when they liked after 
the war was won, and in insisting on being repaid the loans 
they had made to their allies in proportion to their capacity 
to pay. This feeling was strengthened by all sorts of 
secondary considerations. ‘The Allies were generally be- 
lieved to have taken immensely valuable assets for them- 
selves in the shape of German and Turkish possessions. 
The Treaty of Versailles came to be represented as the 
triumph of the cynical and selfish diplomats of the old 
school over a guileless and benevolent American delegation. 
The fact that six seats on the League were to be possessed 
by the nations of the British Commonwealth was used to 
inflame the ancient anti-British complex. Before 1920 
was through, that strain of moral self-righteousness which 
has always been characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon people 
had been exploited to the full. The American people—not 
unlike other nations—is convinced that it is dedicated to 
a higher and nobler purpose than its neighbours, that it is 
morally superior to them and that it ought not to contami- 
nate its skirts by too close contact with them—a conviction 
held with hardly less intensity by Great Britain during the 
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Victorian era, and one which, as all history shows, tends 
to show itself quite as much in a condemnation of others 
as moral inferiors, as in the effort to assist them to rise 
to a higher level of righteousness. 

Though this attitude is naturally peculiarly exasperating 
to others, especially when expressed in the form of pressure 
for payment of debts the justice of which is contested 
on the ground that the pressure is exerted for no selfish 
ends, but solely in the interest of the debtor himself, to 
save him from spending the money on such riotous kinds of 
expenditure as armaments or war; it found some justification 
in the not very edifying picture which Europe presented 
after the war. In any case all the factors mentioned on 
the previous pages combined to confirm in the popular 
opinion of the United States the conviction that they had 
done their duty in the war, that it was Europe’s business 
to work out her own salvation for herself, and that they 
had been well advised in 1920 to decide to mind their own 
business and to leave Europe and the rest of the world to 
mind theirs. 


IV 


F late, however, a sensible change has begun to mani- 

fest itself. ‘There is, first of all, a remarkable altera- 
tion in the attitude towards Great Britain. It is not too 
much to say that up to the great war the dominant elements 
in the United States suffered from a complex about her. 
It was a complex which had its natural origin in the War 
of Independence—the commencement of American national 
life—in the fact that until 1914 Great Britain had been 
America’s only first class opponent in war, and that in her 
dealings with her, America, still a young and growing 
country, had some of the self-conscious diffidence of the 
provincial doing business in a metropolitan city. The 
old-fashioned attitude was conspicuous in Senator Lodge, 
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who combined a deep reverence, indeed affection, for 
England, her history, institutions and literature, as a 
subject for study, with a suspicion and jealousy of her as a 
neighbour and an international Power, which was almost an 
obsession. To this tradition of political suspicion, which 
was found among the finest elementsin American public life, 
there was added the constant propaganda of the Irish 
patriot exploiting the grievances and hatreds of his race 
for political purposes. Speaking broadly, before 1914, 
Great Britain—as a world Power—was to the average 
American the great tyrant of other peoples, the arch-impe- 
rialist and land grabber, the upholder of peerages and 
monarchies as against popular rights and popular govern- 
ment, the one great Power against whose blandishments 
every good American had to be on his guard. 

That attitude, though still in existence, is rapidly 
changing. The war revealed Great Britain in a somewhat 
different light, as the champion of freedom against military 
autocracy. The aftermath made her character and con- 
duct contrast favourably not only with the character and 
conduct of Germany and Russia, but even of certain of the 
Allied peoples. The natural affinities between Anglo- 
Saxon minds and their difficulty in understanding the Latin, 
the Slav, or the Oriental mind, made themselves felt. A 
far better comprehension of the world problem began to 
manifest itself among editorial writers, in university circles 
and even among the politicians. The old legend about 
Britain began to fade. The wise action of Mr. Baldwin 
in settling the British debt on the nail made an immense 
impression. America found that you could trust Great 
Britain as a business man in money matters, perhaps the 
most universal and searching test of character for a fellow 
“nation of shopkeepers.” Finally, and possibly most 
important of all, the United States had “ found herself ” 
as a nation during and after the war. She was no longer 
a provincial, self-assertive, but secretly uncertain of herself 
and her position. She had done an amazing piece of 
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military organisation during the war, her forces had been 
able to hold their own among the ancient armies and navies 
of Europe, she was one of the “ big three ” at Paris, and 
her financial and economic leadership in the post-war 
world became more and more obvious. The “ inferiority 
complex ” among the governing classes suddenly ceased to 
exist—for its foundation had gone ! 

At the same time, another process set in. Though the 
people of the United States, in the Presidential election of 
1920, officially “ banged, bolted and barred” the door on 
political co-operation with Europe and the League of 
Nations, a decision that they are not likely to reverse until 
great changes have come about in the general international 
situation, they are becoming more and more interested 
in the rest of the world for financial and economic reasons. 
Mr. Hoover has made it clear to everybody how rapidly the 
United States is growing dependent upon the outside 
world for the supply of vital raw materials, and that process 
is bound to increase, because she is becoming more urba- 
nised and industrialised every year. The great industries, 
such as the motor-car industry, the electrical industry, the 
moving picture industry, the iron and steel trades generally, 
are to an increasing extent coming to recognise the im- 
portance of the foreign market for the development of their 
own methods of mass production. The banks and financial 
houses of New York are as alive as those of London, Paris 
or Berlin, to the fact that the United States must, in her own 
interest not less than in the interest of world prosperity 
generally, play her part in helping to maintain stable 
financial conditions throughout the whole world. Finally, 
as the price of money in the United States falls, as the 
high rates offered by foreign investments become known, 
and as confidence in their security rises, the individual 
investor has begun to invest abroad. The United States 
is now investing more than {200,000,000 annually in 
foreign investments and bonds. And once a man has 
investments in another land, he takes a more active and 
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more real interest in its fortunes than he usually does on 
purely political grounds. 

Moreover, a marked change is coming over American 
opinion even in the matter of inter-allied debts. The 
unpopularity of America in Europe to-day has come with 
something of a shock to American public opinion. While 
Americans, as individuals, are what is often called men 
and women of the world, in their national capacity they 
are exceptionally sensitive and naive. While they abuse 
their own Government for its misdeeds with a ferocity not 
surpassed in other lands, they are inclined to think that as 
a nation the United States can do no wrong. It isa failing, 
of course, common to all nations. The manifest unpopu- 
larity of their country has made many Americans, especially 
in the Eastern States, consider for the first time whether 
there is not something more in the European criticism of 
its policy than a vehement but by no means unusual 
determination on the part of a debtor to escape meeting 
his obligations. Many Americans, and among them people 
of the highest standing, are now openly supporting the 
European view. There is probably a majority of the 
better minds in the financial and banking world, especially 
in the Eastern States, which considers that the whole policy 
of debt collection has been a profound mistake. Economists 
are continually pointing out the difficulty of combining a 
policy of collection with what is perhaps the highest 
protective tariff in the world, and the superior advantages 
to America and everybody else which would follow from 
a policy which had as its object the cancellation of all 
international war indebtedness, reparations included. 
Though the change of attitude about debts has not gone 
very far it would probably not be far out as a prophecy to 
say that within two years public opinion in the United 
States will be in favour, if not of all-round caneellation, 
at least of a root and branch revision of all existing debt 
settlements. 

It is easy to exaggerate the immediate importance of the 
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two factors just mentioned, the alteration in the attitude 
towards Great Britain and other foreign Powers, and the 
growing interest of the United States in the economic life 
of the rest of the world. They have modified the outlook 
of the intelligentsia and the university world. They have 
affected the leaders of finance and industry in the East. 
They have influenced the permanent officials in Wash- 
ington. But, as yet, they have produced hardly any 
effect on the general mass of the community or on the 
policies of the great political parties. It will take time 
and some crisis which will force everybody to stop and 
think how far and fast the outside world has moved since 
1920 to bring about any radical change in the general 
policy of the United States in international affairs. What 
is important to realise is that a change is taking place, that 
the true facts of the modern world are becoming more 
and more understood by thinking people, and that the 
United States is quite as likely, at some future date, to 
surprise the rest of the world by the vigour of her inter- 
vention in international affairs as she did with her whole- 
hearted entry into the war in April 1917, when every- 
body thought that she had decided, at the election of 
November 1916, to stay out for good. 


V 


HE main conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing 

paragraphs is surely this—that for British public 
opinion to allow itself to be drawn into a general antagonism 
to the United States, because of her policy since 1920, 
would show a lamentable want of statesmanlike instinct, 
and would only serve to prevent a country which is becom- 
ing increasingly friendly to Great Britain, and which is 
now for the first time beginning to think about its inter- 
national obligations, from making steady progress towards 
supporting effectively the fundamental ideals to which 
Great Britain gave her adherence in 1921. 
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The simple truth is that it is very difficult for Great 
Britain and the United States to understand one another. 
Great Britain has long been well educated in international 
politics. One of her main characteristics is a high sense 
of public duty both in domestic and international affairs. 
Her instinctive judgment that the peace and political 
progress of the world depend upon an intelligent co-opera- 
tion by the English-speaking nations with the rest of the 
world in a league of all nations is indestructibly sound. 
The United States, on the other hand, has for 150 years 
been educated in exactly the contrary idea, that it is her 
duty to keep the rest of the world at a distance—under the 
Monroe doctrine—so that she can work out her own con- 
tribution to the political and social life of the world free 
from interference. The whole notion that she has a duty 
to co-operate actively with the hardened sinners of Europe 
in securing world peace still seems to her traditionalists 
to be contrary to the Monroe doctrine, and it will clearly 
take time for a nation of 120,000,000 people to realise the 
new responsibilities which power and modern invention 
have thrust upon them—they are really the logical outcome 
of the Monroe doctrine—and to make up their minds how 
they are to discharge them. 

These differences make understanding difficult. For 
instance, to the American, who is dedicated to the idea 
that it is the primary duty of man to govern himself and 
support himself economically, and who knows nothing 
about the conditions of Asia or Africa, Great Britain 
appears to be incurably imperialistic, as proved by the 
vast amount of territory and peoples she has brought 
under her control all over the world. ‘To the Briton, who 
is dedicated to the idea that the performance of public 
duties must come before the attainment of personal success, 
America appears incurably selfish as a nation and wedded 
to the sordid pursuit of the almighty dollar. Yet to the 
first charge the Briton replies that he does not seek 
empire for the sake of bossing his neighbours, but because 
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the substitution of political order for chaos is the first 
and necessary step towards liberty and self-government, as 
well as towards better trade. And to the second charge 
the American replies that he is far more interested in 
developing an economic system which will abolish the 
slums and poverty which still disfigure Britain, and will 
create order out of economic chaos, than in accumulating 
dollars for himself. The truth is that there are mixed 
motives on both sides, that Great Britain is mainly busy 
about politics while America is mainly concerned with 
economics, and that the solution both of the political and 
the economic problem is essential to the peace and prosperity 
of mankind. 

None the less it is becoming more and more obvious 
every day that it is only a question of time for the United 
States to play her full part in the international world. 
That she is slow in making up her mind to act may be 
annoying to the rest of the world. But it is not reasonable 
to expect a nation of 120,000,000 people, utterly inexperi- 
enced in international affairs and with a century and a 
half of tradition in favour of isolation, to plunge into 
almost unlimited international responsibilities at President 
Wilson’s command. No doubt, too, when she does emerge 
once more from her isolation, as she emerged in 1917, her 
policy will differ in emphasis and detail from Great Britain’s, 
just as President Wilson’s definition of war aims differed 
from Mr. Asquith’s. But there is not an atom of evidence 
to show that in fundamental moral or political purpose 
the policies of the two peoples will not run just as much 
on parallel and sympathetic lines as they did during the 
great war and the Peace Conference. Great Britain will, 
for instance, always be actively interested in Europe. The 
United States, on the other hand, like the Dominions, will 
probably insist that her active co-operation must be confined 
to problems which are real world problems and that Europe 
must manage her own internal problems for herself. 
Again, the American approach to international problems 
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will be mainly economic, while the British approach is 
mainly political. 

But these are matters of detail. The fundamental thing 
is that the hope of world peace depends upon the English- 
speaking nations co-operating actively with the other 
nations in establishing order, justice and reason where 
international chaos now largely reigns, and that public 
opinion in the United States is steadily moving in that 
direction, though she will probably make the Washington 
Treaties rather than the Covenant of the League of Nations 
the foundation of her policy. If only Great Britain can 
show her traditional patience, sagacity and good humour, it 
is simply a question of time for the ideals which the whole 
allied world held in 1919 to be realised, though probably 
in a somewhat different form than was then expected and 
hoped. The real danger is not that America will not 
eventually play her part, but that animosity and bad 
feeling, perhaps over legitimate grievances, in Great 
Britain may delay that day or deflect the movement from 
its natural channels. But hatred and resentment are pro- 
verbially bad counsellors. The task of statesmanship is to 
allow plenty of time for the logic of events and the merciless 
pressure of facts to continue to carry on that process of 
education which is bound, sooner or later, to carry che 
United States into a foremost position among the Powers 
which work actively for the unity and peace of all mankind. 





THE WORKING OF THE IRAQ 
PARLIAMENT 


I. Pretiminary Muiscivincs 


HE setting up of parliamentary government in 

*Iraq was the inevitable corollary of the acceptance 
by Great Britain of the mandate for that country, and of 
the Anglo-French declaration of November 7, 1918. ‘The 
Allies,” it was declared, “have no other desires than to 
assure, by their support and by an effective assistance, the 
normal functioning of the governments and administrations 
which the populations have given themselves.” Whether 
a parliamentary government was that which the people of 
*Iraq desired was a question which was never definitely 
put; it was answered before it was asked. *Iraq was 
accustomed to being represented in the Parliament of the 
Turkish Empire, and the thought that any other form 
of government was possible for her in the state of inde- 
pendence which the Allies had achieved for her, and which 
they had promised to perpetuate, never even crossed the 
minds of her politicians. 

Inevitable as it was, however, the experiment was looked 
upon with the greatest misgiving by most of the British 
officers who had been associated with the administration 
of the country since the occupation of Baghdad. The 
results of parliamentary government in the Ottoman 
Empire were scarcely of a nature to encourage them to 


hope for its success in one of the most remote and neglected 
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Preliminary Misgivings 

provinces of that Empire. They were accustomed to the 
speedy and efficient, if not always sympathetic, methods 
of government by an army of occupation, and, while they 
realised that efficiency and speed must in the future be 
subordinated, in the endeavour to educate the people to 
govern themselves, they feared that the introduction of a 
parliamentary system would result in delays so great, and 
inefficiency so glaring, that the new government would 
be not only administratively futile, but also educationally 
useless. They felt, in fact, that we were trying to teach 
*Iraq to run before she had learnt to walk, and that failure 
was bound to result. Nor were these fears by any means 
dissipated by the working of the provisional Government 
set up by Sir Percy Cox on his return to the country in 
October, 1920. That Government consisted of a Council 
of State, exercising both executive and legislative functions, 
presided over by an ’Iraqi, but whose decisions were 
inoperative until approved by the High Commissioner. 
The Council did its work as well as, perhaps better than, 
might have been expected. But it was a nervous body ; 
the local officials appointed by it were inexperienced, chosen 
too frequently for political reasons rather than for their 
administrative capacity, fearful of responsibility and in- 
clined to subordinate their proper duties to political 
intrigue ; and the immediate fall from the previous high 
standard of efficiency was considerable. It was naturally 
feared that the deficiencies of this Government would be 
greatly magnified by the setting up of a separate legislative 
body of considerable size. 

It was also feared, and not without reason, that the 
election of a body, which by any stretch of imagination 
could be termed “representative,” would prove im- 
possible. In "Iraq, as in most other Oriental countries, the 
politically vocal section of the population is very small. 
The large majority of the people have little if any interest 
in the progress of the country as a whole, and care little 
for the political complexion of their Government so long 
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as it refrains from over-taxing them and enables them to 
pursue their ordinary vocations with that degree of security 
to which they are accustomed. So used are they to a 
Government which is not of them but merely above them, 
not chosen by them but imposed upon them, that it was 
felt that any attempt to make them realise that they were 
free to choose their own representatives would be futile ; 
that the elections would be farcical, and that Parliament 
would be crammed with carpet-baggers who would repre- 
sent anything rather than the ideas and aspirations of those 
who would be supposed to have elected them. 

Further difficulties were foreseen in the probable lines 
of political cleavage. ‘Two such lines presented themselves 
prominently, Sunni versus Shiah,* and townsman versus 
tribesman. More will be said of these opposing interests 
later, but it was feared either that the time of Parliament 
would be largely taken up with futile bickerings between 
these two sets of opponents, or that the weaker party in 
each case would be practically unrepresented, and. that the 
consequent neglect of its interests would produce a spirit. 
of active discontent which an impartial Government 
imposed from without had been able to avoid. Phi 

Such were a few of the reasons which led ‘the majority 
of British officials in "Iraq to fear that the introduction of 
parliamentary institutions was a premature experiment, 
foredoomed to failure. The first "Iraq Parliament has now 
completed two sessions, and we are in a position to judge 
how far those fears were justified. 


* The two Mahomedan sects. 





The Parliamentary Machine 


II. Tue Partiamentary MacuHINeE 


EFORE considering how far the Iraq Parliament has 

succeeded in avoiding the pitfalls that appeared to 
beset its path, it would be as well to describe briefly the 
parliamentary body and the manner of its election. The 
upper House, or Senate, consists of 20 members, selected 
by the King, who hold office for eight years, one half 
retiring at the end of every four years, subject to the possi- 
bility of their being again selected. The first ten to retire 
will therefore have held office for four years only, and will 
be selected by lot. The King’s choice is in no way ham- 
pered by the organic law, but the Prime Minister and the 
High Commissioner were fully consulted in the first instance, 
and it may be presumed that the former will always be 
consulted, and the latter so long as special treaty relations 
between Great Britain and "Iraq continue. No provision 
is made for sectarian or minority representation, but the 
present Senate contains one Christian and one Jew and a 
fair proportion of Shiahs. It is interesting to note that 
the two most prominent instigators of the insurrection of 
1920, a Sunni politician and a Shiah divine, are both in 
the Senate, the former being President. Both are instances 
of a phenomenon common in "Iraq, and not unknown else- 
where, of an extremist firebrand becoming a sober and 
useful servant of his country upon appointment to a position 
of responsibility. The President and Vice-President are 
elected by the Senate, subject to the approval of His 
Majesty, for a period of one year. Senators are paid at 
the rate of 5,000 rupees a session. A Senator must be 
not less than forty years of age, and the usual disabilities 
are held to be a disqualification. The Senate has so far 
sustained the traditions of “another place” by “ doing 
nothing in particular, and doing it very well.” No occasion 
hzs yet arisen upon which strong action on their part might 
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have been expected and, while they have given sound and 
sober consideration to the measures laid before them, no 
serious collision between the two Houses has taken place. 
Provision for such collision exists. If any measure is twice 
rejected by one House, after being twice passed by the 
other, a joint assembly of both Houses is held, in which a 
two-thirds majority is necessary. 

The lower House, or Chamber of Deputies, consists of 
88 members, on the basis of one to every 20,000 male 
"Iraqis. It holds office for four sessions, unless previously 
dissolved by the King. Deputies are paid 4,000 rupees a 
session, and must be not less than thirty years of age. 
The session begins on November 1 and lasts for four 
months, which may be extended to six. It may be ad- 
journed by the King three times in one session, for periods 
not exceeding two months altogether, and such adjourn- 
ments are not taken into account in computing the period 
of the session. Except therefore in the case of an extra- 
ordinary session following a dissolution, Parliament cannot 
sit between the end of June and the beginning of November, 
a wise provision considering the average temperature in 
Baghdad during the excluded months. 

The system of election deserves special attention. ‘There 
is adult male suffrage, every male Iraqi of twenty years of 
age or over being entitled to vote (subject to the normal 
disabilities). Election is indirect, on the basis of one 
secondary elector to every 200 primary electors. The 
country is divided, for election purposes, into four sets of 
units. The largest of these is the circle, of which there 
are three, corresponding roughly to the old Turkish 
vilayets of Mosul, Baghdad and Basra, which are, however, 
no longer administrative units. Every candidate must be 
a native of the circle in which his constituency is situated, 
a provision specially designed to guard against the over- 
crowding of Parliament by Baghdadi carpet-baggers. The 
next unit is the Awa, the present largest administrative 
unit, of which there are 14. The Hwa is the constituency, 
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and there is therefore a number of representatives for each 
constituency. Consequently every secondary elector has 
to vote for the total number of members by which his 
liwa is to be represented. ‘This state of things not only 
has its effect upon the considerations which affect the 
secondary electors in their choice, but it also makes it 
possible for candidates to be of considerable assistance to 
each other. Zaid and Omar (the Mahomedan John Doe and 
Richard Roe), for example, may each have a predominating 
influence in a different portion of the same constituency, 
and can mutually promise each other support in the sphere 
of that influence. I say “ promise ” rather than “ give,” 
because in the last elections an instance occurred where the 
promise was not fulfilled. Zaid promised Omar and 
others to secure their election by the secondary electors in 
his own sphere, on the understanding that he would receive 
similar treatment from them. He kept his promise, but 
they did not keep theirs, with the result that Zaid did not 
get his seat! The next unit is the gadha, of which there 
are from four to eight in each /iwa. ‘These are mere polling 
centres, the votes being taken there, and subsequently 
collated in the Hwa headquarters. The smallest, and in 
some ways the most important, units are the mahtyas and 
mohallas. The former are villages, groups of villages, or 
tribal areas, and the latter quarters of towns. They are 
the units for the primary elections, and it is in them that 
the greater possibility of fraud and collusion exists. The 
primary elector, in the same way as the secondary, usually 
has to record a vote for more than one candidate, as there 
is seldom only one secondary elector for a nahbtya or moballa. 





The Working of the Iraq Parliament 


III. Tue Evecrorat System 


AVING given this brief description of the parlia- 

mentary machine, the writer proposes, before de- 
scribing the functioning of the machine itself, to devote 
some attention to the electoral system and to endeavour 
to suggest in what way and to what extent it succeeds 
in producing a representative body. The most important 
point is the indirect nature of the election. Direct elec- 
tion, in the case of a poorly educated and imperfectly 
developed people like the population of "Iraq would 
obviously be susceptible of so many abuses as to be quite 
unworkable. But, as it is, with one secondary elector 
to every two hundred primary, and with a very small 
“primary constituency,” the primary elector knows a 
good deal more about the man for whom he votes than does 
the elector in England, and is consequently less likely 
to be deluded into voting for someone who is really com- 
pletely out of sympathy with him. In the same way, 
the colleges of secondary electors, being small bodies of 
comparatively educated and intelligent men, should be 
capable of exercising a wise discrimination. ‘There is 
undoubtedly far less scope for catch-vote electioneering 
than there would be in the case of a direct election. In 
the present state of development of the country it is in- 
evitable that, in the primary elections at any rate, a man 
will be chosen more for what he himself is than for what 
his political opinions are, and a dissolution and general 
election would probably produce an extraordinarily small 
percentage of changes among the secondary electors. 
In the event of a bye-election only the secondary stage 
is repeated, the secondary electors remaining unaltered. 
It may be said without fear of contradiction that the latter 
are truly representative, not perhaps of the political opinions 
of their electors, but of the electors themselves. Very 
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few of the primary electors have any conception of the 
larger political issues. A development of party organisation 
may result in an increase of organised canvassing among 
them and in attempts, possibly successful, to sway them 
by high-sounding promises of lower taxation or attractive 
reforms in land tenure and the like; but for the present, 
and, the writer ventures to think, for some time to come, 
the average primary elector will be influenced more by 
his personal knowledge of the man for whom he votes 
than by anything else, and will vote for the man he knows 
and trusts without bothering to think in favour of what 
deputies that man will record his vote, and what political 
line those deputies will follow. 

Up to this stage the result achieved by the indirect 
system is entirely satisfactory. In the earlier years of its 
life the one essential for the "Iraq Parliament is, not that 
it should represent public opinion upon large political 
issues—for there is no such thing—but that it should 
consist as far as possible of sensible and intelligent men, 
representative of the different classes and interests of the 
community, and the present system, allowing for a certain 
amount of chicanery and corruption in the primary stage, 
does produce a body of secondary electors of the required 
type. 

It remains to be seen how far the secondary stage is 
satisfactory, and by what considerations the secondary 
elector is guided in recording his votes. Here the entire 
absence of any real political parties is a factor of very 
great importance. Political parties exist in name; but 
not one of them has any really coherent policy. They 
are more of the nature of political clubs, centred round 
one or more individuals than of genuine parties, and it is 
literally impossible to think of any measure of importance 
of which it could be said that it would, in principle, find 
a place in the programme of any one party, or be opposed 
by any other. The so-called parties which now exist 
will be dealt with more fully later; but in considering 
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the elections, it is of the greatest importance to bear in 
mind that there is no such thing as party principle, and 
that the secondary elector, in recording his vote, is entirely 
uninfluenced by what one is accustomed to regard, in 
more developed countries, as the determining factor, 
namely, a general adherence to a political theory or set of 
principles, held and accepted by an organised party which 
is officially represented by a certain candidate. He is 
largely influenced, in the first place, by personal considera- 
tions. The tribal secondary elector will invariably record 
his first vote for the sheikh of his own tribe (if a candidate), 
or for the sheikh of a tribe with which his own is on good 
terms. The townsman will vote for a man with whom 
he is on friendly terms, the villager for his landlord, and 
so on. If the constituencies were smaller, and each 
secondary elector had to record one vote only, he would 
probably have little difficulty in making a selection. A 
second or even a third selection may in many cases be 
comparatively easy on similar grounds to the first. When, 
however, the factor of personal interest ceases to operate 
the secondary elector has to find some other reason for 
his choice, and the question he will almost invariably ask 
himself will be: “ For whom would the Government 
like me to vote?” And this, not with any conscious 
idea of ingratiating himself with local officials—the ballot 
is, of course, secret—but simply because, when it is not 
inconvenient or unpleasant to do so, he is in the habit 
of doing what he is told to do. We are accustomed 
to regard Orientals as turbulent and _ill-disciplined ; 
whereas the fact is that the majority of them have a far 
stronger natural instinct for obedience than the average 
Westerner. The "Iraqi has not yet reached the stage at 
which he looks upon the Government as his servant, created 
by and representative of him, and susceptible of being 
removed if it persists in following a course of action which 
he dislikes. It is something above him which he will 
naturally obey, even to his own inconvenience, unless it 
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is clearly so weak that he can disobey with impunity. 
The secondary elector, therefore, having exhausted his 
own ideas on the subject of desirable candidates, will 
naturally record his remaining votes for those whom he 
knows the Government to favour. And by the “ Govern- 
ment ” he does not mean a party that is, or has just been, 
or probably next will be in power. He means the imper- 
sonal something which takes taxes from him and, more or 
less, safeguards his legitimate interests. The expression 
“change of Government ” would mean, to the average 
"Iraqi, not a shifting of the balance of power from one 
party to another, but an overthrow of the existing con- 
stitution—not, in fact, a general election, but a revolution. 
Local officials are strictly prohibited from canvassing, 
or in any way influencing the electors ; but it is so certain 
that they will be freely consulted by electors that it is 
absolutely necessary for the Ministry that is in power at 
the time of a general election to inform them, unofficially, 
of the names of the candidates of whom it approves, and it 
may be taken as practically certain, in the present state of 
the development of the country, that at the very least 
75 per cent. of those candidates will be elected. In spite 
of every determination not to lay itself open to an accusa- 
tion of rigging the elections, the Government is, in fact, 
forced to indicate its wishes, and any party in power at 
the time of a dissolution could with ease ensure its return 
to power with a large majority. The Cabinet that was in 
power at the time of the last general election exercised 
a very wise discretion in this regard. They realised that to 
exclude their most able opponents from Parliament would 
greatly weaken that body as a whole, and also that such 
opponents would probably be more dangerous out of 
Parliament than in it. They therefore deliberately in- 
cluded in their unofficial list of acceptable candidates 
quite a number of their most bitter opponents, and their 
action has been fully justified. ‘The intrigues of their more 
capable opponents have been confined to more or less 
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legitimate lines, and very much of the criticism in which 
they have indulged has been of a useful and helpful nature. 
The indirect system of election results then in the produc- 
tion of a secondary electorate, which is sound, in that it 
fully represents the various communities and interests, 
and in the election by them, firstly of men whom they 
know and trust, and secondly, of men who have been selected 
by the Ministry in power as suitable to take their seats in 
Parliament. 

Before turning to the working of Parliament, it would 
be as well to deal briefly with the question of communal 
and minority representation. A fixed number of Jewish 
and Christian representatives is prescribed by the electoral 
law for the three constituencies of Baghdad, Mosul and 
Basra. They are elected, not by their own community, 
but by the whole body of secondary electors of the con- 
stituency. If, for example, there are four Mahomedan 
seats and one Jewish and one Christian, the Jew and 
Christian with the highest number of votes will take pre- 
cedence over the fifth Mahomedan in the poll, though the 
latter may have secured more votes than they. It has been 
already indicated that possible lines of cleavage between 
Sunni and Shiah, townsman and tribesman, were foreseen ; 
but the indirect system of election has resulted in the ade- 
quate representation of all these four classes. The first 
electoral law, under which the constituent assembly— 
which framed the constitution—was elected, contained 
provision for a certain number of tribal members. This 
provision was not repeated in the final electoral law, 
and experience has shown it to be unnecessary. 
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IV. Tue ParviamMentary Macuine at Work 


HE actual working of the parliamentary machine 
follows normal lines with few exceptions. Every Bill, 
before being laid before Parliament, is approved by a formal 
Cabinet resolution, to which the assent of the King is 
obtained. Under the constitution the royal assent at this 
stage is not strictly necessary. All that is laid down is 
that “The Prime Minister will communicate to the King 
the decisions come to and will ascertain his wishes in 
regard thereto.” As to what is to happen if the wishes 
of His Majesty run counter to those of the Cabinet, the 
organic law is silent. But under the present practice, if 
the King dissents, the matter is not pressed, and it is thus 
possible for him to veto a Bill before it goes to Parliament, 
instead of exercising his constitutional power of veto after 
the Bill has been passed by both Houses. Little is laid 
down as to what matters are within the competence of the 
several Ministries and what must be referred to the Cabinet, 
but the invariable tendency is for individual Ministers to 
throw responsibility on the Cabinet as a whole, and a 
mass of matters which in other countries would be decided 
departmentally are, in ’Iraq, referred to the whole Cabinet. 
Every Bill is, as a matter of course, referred upon its 
first reading to a standing committee, of which there are 
several, financial, judicial, political, and so on. The Bill 
is then laid before the House with the report of the com- 
mittee, and debated in full House. Every Minister has 
the right of speaking in both Houses, but votes only in 
that of which he is a member. A Minister may be a 
member of either House, and can hold office for a maximum 
period of six months without being a member of Parliament 
at all. 
There were, during the last session, three so-called 
parties in the Chamber of Deputies ; the party of Progress, 
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led by the Prime Minister ; the Premier party, led by a 
former Prime Minister; and a nondescript body which 
chose the rather unfortunate name of the Middle party 
which was formed under the zxgis of a leader who was at 
the time Speaker of the House, but who subsequently 
resigned that position, not, as might have been imagined, 
because the position of leader of a party was felt to be 
incompatible with that of Speaker, but on account of 
differences with one of the Ministers. None of these 
groups is a political party in the recognised sense of the 
term. None of them can point to any definite programme, 
any political theory, any set of definite political principles, 
which differentiate it from its rivals. They are merely 
groups of individuals who follow different leaders. Seces- 
sions from one party to another are not infrequent, and 
one of the greatest difficulties which the present Prime 
Minister has had to contend ‘with is the knowledge that 
the “tail” of his party is only attached to the body by 
the hope of reaping some personal benefit, and will, unless 
he fulfils its personal aspirations, transfer itself gradually 
to the Opposition. It is greatly to his credit that he has 
kept his party together in all important issues without paying 
undue regard to the demands of wavering individuals. 
Another great difficulty with which he has to contend 
is the fact that the standing committees by whom the 
work of the House is done are, without exception, packed 
with members of the Opposition. ‘There are two reasons 
for this, one fortuitous and temporary, the other likely to 
continue for some time. ‘The first is that on the occasion 
of the election of the committees, which are chosen afresh 
each session, the Prime Minister and several of his colleagues 
had left the House under the impression that the election 
had been postponed until the next sitting. The second 
is that the number of members who are capable of doing 
really good work on a committee is strictly limited. Of such 
members, most of those who belong to the Government 
party are Ministers and have no time to serve on com- 
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mittees, while those who belong to the opposite party 
are free. When the next session meets the Government 
will presumably exercise more control over the selection 
of the committees than it did last time, and it will be 
faced with the alternatives of either packing them with 
more or less useless members of its own party or, if they 
are to be really useful bodies, allowing them to contain a 
majority of the Opposition. It is to be hoped that the 
latter course will be chosen. The fact that the committees 
are so strongly packed by the Opposition does not hamper 
the work of the Government to the extent that would 
naturally be expected. In this connection it is necessary 
again to emphasise the entire absence of any co-ordinated 
set of party principles. If all measures produced by a 
Conservative Government were at once handed over to a 
committee consisting chiefly of members of the Labour 
party, the Conservative Government would obviously soon 
cease to exist. But in "Iraq, the Opposition element in 
a committee has no definite set of principles to uphold, 
and consequently deals with a Government measure not 
from the point of view of any preconceived policy in the 
particular matter with which the measure deals, but 
merely under the impetus of a general desire to pick holes 
in anything put forward by their opponents. The result 
is that, as a general rule, the measure is considered more 
or less on its merits, meets with little opposition if it is 
sound, and is helpfully criticised if it is unsound. The 
Government, on the other hand, having no definite prin- 
ciples which it is pledged to support, shows an accommo- 
dating readiness to submit to criticism and to accept 
amendments suggested by its opponents. 

The fact that the Opposition opposes, not on any 
definite principle, but merely because it is the Opposi- 
tion, might at first sight appear likely to paralyse the 
Government altogether. Occasionally, it is true, the re- 
sults are rather ridiculous. When the Anglo-’Iraq treaty 
of January 1926 was laid before the "Iraq Parliament, the 
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Opposition was determined at any rate to delay its passage, 
and moved for its reference to a committee. The Prime 
Minister was determined that it should be passed without 
such reference, and had the strong backing of the whole of 
his party. The Opposition, when they saw that they were 
bound to lose the day, left the House. A British journalist 
who happened to be in Baghdad subsequently interviewed 
a leading member of the Opposition and asked him what 
would have happened if they had been in power when the 
treaty was negotiated. The unhesitating answer was that 
they would have accepted it and pushed it through Par- 
liament. They had not opposed it but endeavoured to 
delay its passage merely because they were the Opposition 
and felt that they must fight the Government. 

There are two factors which prevent this state of affairs 
from being as harmful as it might be. The first is the 
readiness of the Government, unhampered as it is by 
pledges to its constituents, to accept suggestions from the 
Opposition. The second is the very considerable strength 
which the power of the King to dissolve Parliament for 
any reason places in the hands of the Prime Minister. For 
reasons which have already been mentioned, the Opposition 
are fully aware that, in the event of a dissolution, it would 
be simple for the Ministry so to control the elections as 
to secure the return of their own party in greater strength 
than before. Paradoxical therefore as it may appear, the 
Opposition fear a dissolution more than the Government, 
and will always hesitate to face one until they are assured 
of the support of both the King and the British High 
Commissioner. What they want is a change of Ministry 
without, or before, a dissolution, and such a change is 
constitutionally possible. Their aim is, therefore, not to 
force the Prime Minister to ask the King to dissolve 
Parliament but to cause the King and the High Commis- 
sioner to lose confidence in him and his colleagues. And 
that they know they can only do by sound and effective 
criticism of the Government. 
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V. Tue Position or Great Britain 


QUESTION that will inevitably be asked is how it is 

possible for Great Britain to fulfil her obligations under 
a parliamentary system of government. The British 
Government relies in the first instance upon the British 
advisory officials. These are all servants of the ‘Iraq 
Government, paid by and responsible to it, and not under 
the control of the High Commissioner. They are, however, 
in constant and close touch with him, a state of affairs 
which is not only realised by, but in accordance with the 
wishes of, the "Iraq Government. In the case of a difference 
of opinion with their advisers, "Iraqi Ministers have so far 
shown great readiness to seek the advice of the High 
Commissioner. In questions of larger policy, however, the 
High Commissioner must himself take the lead in proffering 
the advice of his Government. Under Article IV of the 
original Anglo-’Iraq treaty, the King of ’Iraq “ agrees to be 
guided by the advice of His Britannic Majesty tendered 
through the High Commissioner on all important matters 
affecting the international and financial obligations of His 
Britannic Majesty,” and “will fully consult the High 
Commissioner on what is conducive to a sound financial 
and fiscal policy and will ensure the stability and good 
organisation of the finances of the "Iraq Government so 
long as that Government is under financial obligations to 
the Government of His Britannic Majesty.” In some 
matters, therefore, the High Commissioner’s advice must 
be accepted ; in others he must be consulted. Clearly he 
must be given an opportunity of judging whether any 
matter comes within either of these categories. It has 
been already explained that all measures which go before 
Parliament are first approved by a formal resolution of the 
Cabinet and that, under the present procedure, no resolu- 
tion of the Cabinet becomes operative until it has been 
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approved by the King. The agreed procedure is that 
minute: of Cabinet proceedings are sent to the High Com- 
missioner as well as to His Majesty, and that the latter does 
not record his assent until the High Commissioner has 
signified what comment, if any, he has to make upon the 
resolution. As, however, Bills approved by the Cabinet 
may be, and frequently are, amended in Parliament, it is 
necessary for the High Commissioner to have an oppor- 
tunity of commenting upon such amendments, and this 
opportunity is afforded by a practice under which the 
Prime Minister consults the High Commissioner before 
asking for the royal assent to any Bill which has been passed 
by Parliament. If the High Commissioner has any com- 
ment to make he conveys it both to the King and to the 
Prime Minister. ‘Thus, there are three stages at which the 
High Commissioner can intervene. He can, through the 
medium of the British advisers, make known his opinion 
upon administrative matters or give his advice upon pro- 
posed legislative measures before they are laid before the 
Cabinet. He can comment upon measures which the 
Cabinet approve before the King has given his assent to 
their being laid before Parliament, and he can again 
comment upon measures which have passed both Houses 
before they receive the royal assent. ‘The system has at 
present worked almost without a hitch. Its success is due 
in great measure to the readiness which "Iraqi officials 
have shown to seek and benefit by the advice of their 
British colleagues and the accredited representative of the 
British Government. 


VI. Some Conc .usions 


N conclusion, there are three main questions that may 

be asked in connection with the ’Iraq Parliament : 

(1) Is it in any sense a representative body ? 

(2) How far does it succeed in carrying out its work with 
reasonable efficiency and without undue delay ? 
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(3) How far does the existence of a Parliament hamper 
Great Britain in carrying out her international obligations 
in respect of "Iraq ? 

The answer to the first question is, as this article has 
endeavoured to show, that the ’Iraq Parliament does not 
represent public opinion upon matters of general policy in 
the sense that the British Parliament does, for the simple 
reason that no such public opinion exists. It does, how- 
ever, consist of individuals who fairly represent the different 
classes and interests of the community, and it is hard to see 
what more could be expected of it at this stage. 

The answer to the second question is a little more diffi- 
cult. Annoying and petty delays are not infrequent, and 
Ministers have, on the whole, displayed more fear of accepting 
responsibility than they did before they had parliamentary 
criticism to fear. Instances have not been unknown where 
the Cabinet has asked the High Commissioner to press 
strongly an unpopular measure which they themselves 
desire to pass, in order that they might in Parliament 
excuse their own attitude by explaining that they were 
acting under such pressure. But that the Government is 
capable of accepting responsibility and putting important 
measures through rapidly has been proved on more than 
one occasion, and Ministers are, in general, more ready to 
accept responsibility than was expected. The parlia- 
mentary committees take their duties very seriously. ‘The 
first Budget Committee, in fact, went far beyond its scope, 
and produced a monumental essay upon the general ad- 
ministration of the country. King, Cabinet and Parliament 
are all genuinely enthusiastic over their work and determined 
to do it thoroughly. The British official occasionally sighs 
for the rapid methods of military administration, but the 
administration is reasonably efficient and reasonably cheap. 
We have tried, deliberately, to teach Iraq to run before 
she had learnt to walk. Her stumbles have proved to be 
fewer and her average speed greater than the most ardent 
exponents of our present policy would have dared to pro- 
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phesy six years ago. And the reason is, in the opinion of the 
writer, not that the measure of control has been tighter 
than was envisaged, but that the people have shown them- 
selves more enthusiastic over the experiment, more deter- 
mined to make it a success, and more capable of so making 
it, than could have been anticipated. 

The setting up of a Parliament has hampered Great 
Britain but little in the discharge of her international 
obligations. Differences of cninion between the High 
Commissioner and the Iraq Government naturally receive 
more publicity than before, but Parliament is fully ready to 
accept its treaty obligations, and no occasion has yet 
arisen upon which it has been necessary for the British 
Government formally to invoke Article IV of the Treaty. 
Now that the Cabinet have a Parliament to contend with 
there is a tendency for them, through the Prime Minister, 
to keep in even closer touch with the High Commissioner 
than before. The form of government makes but little 
difference to Great Britain, provided it is one which satisfies 
the aspirations of the people and makes them contented 
with the established régime. And that is the great 
achievement of British policy in "Iraq; not that it has 
produced a parliamentary machine that works with 
moderate efficiency, but that it has succeeded beyond 
expectations in preserving that spirit of co-operation with- 
out which no Power can ever hope to fulfil a task such as 
that which we have undertaken in ’Iraq. 





GENEVA 


GENEVA, 
September 17, 1926. 
My pear R : 

I am in Geneva again. Last time it was early spring. 
An icy wind met one at every corner, and the lake was 
the cruel cold blue of the Polar seas. The promise was 
there—there were primroses and violets in the hollows— 
but you had to look for it. To-day there is fulfilment. 
The lake is still blue, but it is now a genial turquoise— 
almost the Muizenberg colour—as I see it beyond bright 
cannas and geraniums, from where I am writing in the 
shade of the mall. ‘There are vines on the hills and mealies 
in the valleys. Geneva repels some people. Conrad found 
it “comely without grace, hospitable without sympathy.” 
For one of his heroes the lake was just an oleograph. 
But Conrad was thinking of refugees—and there are still 
Russians here, white not red this time. He had clearly 
no experience of the League’s Geneva, and as for the land- 
scape, in this delicious weather, who could be captious ? 
To me, fresh from misty Donegal, it is the true Hippocrene. 

In politics, too, there is fulfilment. In 1924 we came 
to see Austen stamp on the Protocol. It was with our 
blessing that he did it, and they cursed us here for it. 
But people were already beginning to turn to Germany’s 
new plan of a triple pact, and last Friday I saw her admitted 
to the League. 

I got here just in time for the ceremony. It had a 
poor setting: an old concert hall with wooden galleries and 
roof and, to hide the coulisses, a piece of flimsy sack-cloth 
behind the President’s chair, which itself would not have 
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attracted notice in a second-hand furniture shop. The 
acoustic properties were wretched and the atmosphere 
intolerable. But the people were the real setting. The 
galleries crowded with ladies were a brilliant patchwork of 
colour. Even the delegates below for the most part wore 
light clothes. It was a very different show to a Council 
meeting. The Assembly literally buzzed with life. 

I looked down on a sea of heads. Alphabetical order 
leads to odd combinations. Haiti first caught my eye 
against the Nordic background of the Scandinavians, with 
the ruddy face of a huge New Zealander close behind. 
Ethiopia occupied the same bench as Finland. Her 
delegates made a great impression at their début last 
year in native dress; but they have caught the dread we 
all have of eccentricity. This time trousers veiled their 
unaccustomed limbs, and one could safely bet that a 
Savile Row tailor’s name would be found in the inside 
pocket of their smart brown suits. Their rank is now 
only distinguishable by their girth. But neither their 
clothes nor their complete ignorance of the two languages 
in which the proceedings are carried on impaired their 
dignity. One of them looked an avat avdpwv every 
inch of him, as he strode up the gangway to his seat. 
Their hair is woolly, and they are very dark, but there 
the resemblance to the Kaffir stops. They have beautiful 
straight noses and Greek mouths and brows. Their 
startlingly black pupils, indeed, were strangely like some 
primitive Greek paintings I remember in the National 
Gallery. Their contribution to the proceedings has been 
of a rather passive kind. It consists of a single speech in 
Abyssinian delivered last year ; but this must seem a fault 
on the right side to many people here. This time, too, 
they have brought a grievance of their own, and they are 
experts on one of the burning questions of the hour. 
I spent an afternoon listening to the Sixth Committee 
discussing the problem of slavery. The Indians sat just 
behind France in the Assembly. The delegates were all 
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bareheaded except one or two ladies and Prince Arfa, 
the Persian, who might have stepped out of the Arabian 
Nights. He was conspicuous in an astrakhan tarboosh, 
which made me think of the Turks and their new bowlers. 
Is there anything, I wonder, in the rumour that they are 
thinking of joining the League? Latin America and the 
Islands were represented by eleven States and a variety 
of shades. “ We don’t know what they do in their primeval 
forests,” said a European delegate to me, “but we can’t 
compete with their lofty sentiments.” In one of the front 
seats, the second facing the President, were four little 
Chinamen. I wish you had seen the smile which stretched 
each bland mouth in a continuous line after China’s 
election to the Council. Perhaps you will join in the 
smile. ‘The Germans were welcomed by a Serb President 
—a dignified figure, too. Their credentials were reported 
upon by a Cuban. 

I have gone rather out of my way to notice exotic types 
in order to emphasise one important purpose that the 
Assembly serves. It is possibly the best treatment yet 
discovered for the inferiority complex. 

But you may be sure that I noticed the others, especially 
the Dominions, and Ireland, which later tried for one of 
the Council seats and got ten votes—I wonder whose. 
The Norwegians and Swedes, “the conscience of the 
League ” as they are now called, were in the far right 
aisle, with Nansen conspicuous among them ready, as 
someone remarked to me, at any time to break a 
head in the cause of peace. They both use English in 
the debates, though the Danes, and indeed the delegates 
from everywhere outside the British Empire, except 
China, Japan and Siam, while I was there, spoke in 
more or less intelligible French. Even Ireland started, 
I hear, in that language. The United States was not, of 
course, represented down below ; but where I sat I might 
have been in New York. The galleries were crammed with 
Americans. ‘They and the Germans seem to have bought 
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Geneva. The latter, it appears, turned up in force last 
March in the same way. The first thing I noticed was 
men in livery selling the Berliner Tageblatt and the Frank- 
furter Zeitung outside the Assembly. Chance had placed 
the great Powers of Europe more or less together. The 
German, British and French delegations formed a sort 
of echelon converging on the President’s chair. There 
is always a hush when one of them rises. It was marked 
when Austen got up one afternoon, and I was all 
agog. It was to ask if the word, “aye,” used in a 
translation of some voting instructions from the chair, 
would be counted as “ yes.” Thisanda proposal that the 
speeches of Stresemann and Briand should be published 
in the Official Fournal was his only interjection while I was 
present. Sartorially he was supreme. 

It is time, however, that I came to the speeches. The 
Germans had a great reception. They have not, someone 
who remembered their pre-war diplomacy remarked, made 
a single mistake this year.* Their bearing was both digni- 
fied and modest, and they lost nothing by a little nervous- 
ness. It made us think of March. My seat was just 
opposite, and a carmine pencil at his lips brought out 
Stresemann’s pallor. But he warmed up as he worked off 
his speech—a carefully prepared but most effective state- 
ment. The impression left was certainly not one of 
weakness. The Assembly clearly saw in him the spokesman 
not of a conquered people but of a mighty Power. 
It was interesting to notice the benches from which the 
applause started before it spread like a ripple through the 
hall. But inferences are dangerous. At a gathering like 
this so many people clap what they don’t understand, and 
the translation afterwards is a cold-blooded aftermath. 
I heard later, for instance, that only one of the French 
delegates, whose applause seemed rather flabby, knows a 
word of German. Naturally, the speech was more remark- 


* This was before the Geneva Bierabend speech. 
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able for what it left out than for what it said, but no one 
has any illusions. We all know what demands Germany 
is going to press here later, and her case lost nothing by 
its restraint. It is always easier to reply, but Briand made 
an artist’s use of his advantage. ‘They say that he dreads 
the atmosphere of the Assembly. However that may be, 
his performance can have rarely been excelled. He spoke 
ex tempore, and before he sat down he had the Assembly in 
the hollow of his hand. ‘The climax came with the words, 
“ C’en est fini,” which he repeated twice after a dramatic 
reference to the age-long duel. As he left the rostrum the 
chief Canadian delegate leapt from his seat in the front 
bench as he passed to grasp his hand, wildly leading the 
resumed applause with the other arm. Amid the turmoil 
giant cameras crept out of unexpected corners and shame- 
lessly converged on the defenceless Germans. I saw one 
emerge like a great cockroach from behind the President’s 
chair, a shocked official vainly clinging to the pressman’s 
coat-tails as he advanced remorselessly towards his prey, 
his head hidden in the usual black cloth. A huge search- 
light for a cinematograph film was turned full on to 
Stresemann. 

But the thing that fascinated me was Stresemann’s face 
during the French speech. Briand strode backwards and 
forwards as he spoke, continually turning to him to empha- 
sise a point. One onlooker thought, indeed, that it was 
making the thing too much of a duet. After all, he was ad- 
dressing the orbis terrarum. Stresemann himself, no doubt, 
had this in mind when he later on told our Press that the 
industrial entente he hoped to see established with his 
old foe contained no menace to ourselves. But if he set 
out to persuade us that a duet is better than a duel, he 
spoke to the already convinced. We vastly prefer the rdle 
of a tertium quid to that of a “ second.” One could indeed 
call us a tertium gaudens. At first Stresemann only broke 
his reserve to clap what politeness demanded. Then 
some witticism got home and raised a smile. The next 
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sally, if I remember, an insinuation that the novice was 
hardly as innocent as he claimed to be, and that his speech 
showed that he had “ feelers ” (antennes) which enabled him 
to gauge the spirit of the League, evoked a genuine chuckle. 
Before the speech was over Stresemann was leaning back 
laughing and applauding like a school boy at a play. The 
pencil no longer showed. ‘There were, of course, points 
one missed at the moment, the form, for instance, of the 
response to the German advance. ‘“ And as for the delegate 
of France,” it ran, “ I may say that the German delegation 
can be sure of finding in him a loyal collaborator.” Some- 
one asked afterwards whether he only spoke for himself. 

The contrast between the two protagonists was striking. 
Stresemann, a typical square-head, with the shaven poll, 
the colourless eyebrows, and the fleshy folds at the neck 
that the French caricaturist loves, a squat rotund figure 
with little outward sign of the intuition Briand was quick 
to detect, but with plenty of force. Briand, a Celt of the 
Celts, with the imaginative qualities of an ancient race 
that had felt Teutonic pressure before France was even a 
geographical expression. It took one back to Cannes and I 
heard a voice behind me ask, ‘‘ Where is the other wizard, 
the Welsh one?” The spell remained till one got outside, 
when the critical faculty gradually revived in the brilliant 
sunlight. A German, whose acquaintance I made at 
Berlin last year, thought the performance too theatrical. 
“We don’t admire that sort of thing in my country,” he 
said, as we sat in the ferryboat on our way back to our 
respective hotels, though a friend told me that his com- 
patriots in the secretariat were delighted. I confess that 
emotional oratory always makes me uncomfortable. Per- 
haps it is the fear of being carried off one’s legs. Possibly 
early Bar associations make one resent being treated as a 
Common Jury. But that is only a matter of style. There 
were definite assurances in the speech which remain on 
record. 

Yours ever, 
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GENEVA, 


September 19, 1926. 


My DEAR : 


In my last letter I gave you my impressions at the 
admission of the Germans. I have since spent my time 
listening to committees and renewing old acquaintances. 
Other things may have changed, but the hospitality of 
League people remains the same, and a very charming same 
itis. Yesterday I went over the new International Labour 
Office. You should have seen the decorations, the gifts 
of different nations. The German contribution is a huge 
stained glass window. It gave a new sense to the old line 
Danaos timeo. 

But I did not come here for shows or buildings. I must 
get on to politics. Not Franco-German relations, for that 
would be mere speculation, and speculation is always 
dangerous in a place with an atmosphere. Geneva’s is as 
insidious as Ireland’s. Perspective goes with the sense 
of humour, and they say that the air here is bad for the 
latter, though after seeing Arms and the Man selected for 
the special League performance by the English Players at 
the theatre on Saturday night, I have my doubts. Possibly 
it was to make sure, that Briand took Stresemann 50 kilo- 
metres into France for a talk, the occasion when he pointed 
to the snows of Mont Blanc and assured the open-mouthed 
journalists of the world that they were no whiter than his 
heart and Stresemann’s. People will differ as to whether 
Thoiry was a success or a failure as a “cure.” The thing 
that matters is that it has been followed by a definite step. 
The Poincaré Cabinet has decided to continue the con- 
versation. No doubt, French opinion will have to move a 
long way to get anywhere near the minimum demanded 
by German. The Germans expect trust now to take the 
place of armed occupation and inquisitorial commissions. 
What, they ask with undeniable force, is the League for if 
it doesn’t ? Last week the Paris fournal had a picture of 
Stresemann dusting out the words, “le Traité de Ver- 
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sailles,” from the blackboard, with some words from his 
speech, “ Effacons le passé,” underneath. One hears 
doubts about Poincaré. People remember his “ happy 
Sunday afternoon talks” of two or three years ago, and 
wonder what use he will make of his kudos if he saves the 
franc, for he would, I suppose, in that case be looked 
upon in France as the saviour of society. If he doesn’t 
save it, the economic side of the rapprochement will 
surely be difficult. 

It was the League, however, that I came to see, and it 
has changed a good deal since we were first here. There 
was jealousy even then of the Council, but it was under- 
ground. The trouble at that time was not that Foreign 
Ministers got together in a corner, but that they hardly 
ever came, preferring to conduct their external policy 
through other channels. The League felt that it was being 
side-tracked. It prided itself in those days on its freedom 
from intrigue. There was, I remember too, a good deal 
of sympathy between the small nations, especially the 
Scandinavians, and Great Britain. Perhaps it was our 
detached position, or it may have been that we think alike 
on many subjects, and Cecil’s whole-hearted work for League 
ideals, no doubt, helped. Whatever the explanation, the 
little Powers at that time looked to us for a lead. 

All that has gone. Intrigue has now found a footing. 
But there is no reason to be depressed on that account. The 
old purity was like the innocence that has never known 
temptation. There is intrigue because things that matter 
are now handled at Geneva. The League has become the 
regular channel for European diplomacy. 

The second change I find is a wider gulf between the 
Assembly and the Council. No doubt, the same reason 
partly accounts for that too, as it also helps to explain 
another change. We have lost our old lead with the small 
nations. But there is more than that behind. For the 
real explanation one must go back to the muddle over the 
Council. Other causes were mentioned to me. One 
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was the generally second-rate quality of our delegates 
when Labour was in office, another the line taken towards 
the Mandates Commission because of a questionnaire 
which was considered inquisitorial. The lecture was 
administered by Chamberlain at the Council meeting 
early this month; but he was backed by France, Japan 
and Belgium, and some people thought that Briand, 
who was feeling uncomfortable about Syria, advisedly 
left him to start the talking. It is not the only time, 
they say, that he has been left with the baby. The 
newspapers have drawn attention to the rift between the 
big and the small nations, and our own motives in par- 
ticular seem nowadays to come in for misinterpretation. 
A resident told me yesterday that we no longer carry 
the same weight here even with the Dominions. They 
used readily to accept our lead because they trusted our 
experience. Latterly, however, there have, he says, been 
doubts. He himself was surprised, as he put it, “to see 
England occupying France’s place and Sweden England’s 
last March.” And though no one could fail to be struck 
by Cecil’s admirable attitude here, he too is said to have 
lost ground simply by coming as one of the official British 
team. It is difficult to see why. Nations come to Geneva 
for what they can get, and surely, whatever else the long 
view means, it means the realisation that, in the end, more 
is to be got by studying the standpoint of others than 
by mere grab, for we are all in the same boat. Are pro- 
tagonists of this principle to refrain from opportunities 
of giving practical effect to it? Lastly, some of the bitter 
fumes left by the line we took over the Protocol still hang 
about. 

To return, however, to the muddle. The idea of in- 
creasing the Council is not new. The original scheme 
was to have the great Powers as the permanent and four 
small ones as the temporary element. In 1922, however, 
nine new members having joined the League, it was proposed 
to raise the Council to ten. The increase was opposed 
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on several grounds. A small number was considered 
better for a body which had to be unanimous, and a Council 
with too many little States on it seemed likely to lessen 
the importance of the Assembly. The great Powers would 
also, it was felt, be less inclined to use the League, or, 
if they did, they would set up an inner circle. They 
themselves, it was argued, ought in any case to be in a 
majority, because the real responsibility was on them. 
The democratic idea, however, prevailed, and the increase 
went through, only one State, when it came to the point, 
voting against it. A new principle was thus introduced. 
In future there would bea majority on the Council of small 
States elected every year by the Assembly to temporary 
seats. 

A stranger with no knowledge of the past few months 
would naturally suppose that the same reason accounts 
for the new increase. The election went through again 
without a hitch, and no State voted against the proposal. 
He would never have guessed the crisis through which the 
League has passed. ‘There are now five permanent and 
nine temporary members. On this occasion three had to 
be elected for three years, three for two, and three for one.* 
Poland has the right to stand again, though the other 
temporary members, when their term is up, will have to 
wait before they do so. The motive, however, this time 
was not a democratic one, but expediency. The increase 
to fourteen was proposed in the hope of satisfying every- 
body, and especially of keeping Spain and Brazil in the 
League. Brazil is the largest country in both Americas. 
The Argentine has never formally ceased to be a member, 
but her representatives no longer come to Geneva, and 
Mexico does not belong at all.f Brazil’s defection, there- 


* This disparity is, of course, only to cover the transition period. After- 
wards the period of membership will be three years for all. 


Since these words were written, a statement has appeared in the Press 
that the Argentine intends to come back to Geneva. 
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fore, would leave the League with a comparatively small 
Latin American following, and the risk of its degenerating 
into a purely European institution would be greater. 
Spain, too, counts from this standpoint; for, like our- 
selves, she has a foot in the new as well as in the old world, 
though in her case the tie is no longer political, only 
cultural and racial. Before the election took place, how- 
ever, these two States had both resigned. You may ask 
why the scheme was not abandoned there and then. The 
Journal de Genéve put the question in a leading article 
just before the meeting. It was not as if there were a 
plethora of suitable candidates. From all accounts, they 
were hard to find. ‘The answer given me was that a reduc- 
tion in the Council’s number is only possible by means 
of a long and complicated procedure, and it had already 
been increased to fourteen by the Assembly before Spain 
went. Her withdrawal, moreover, was only announced 
at the last minute, and there was then no time to get the 
members of the League to agree on a fresh change of 
plan. No doubt, too, it was hoped that the concession 
of three of the temporary seats to Latin America would 
help to tempt back the lost South American States. What- 
ever the reasons, the new members are now elected. 

At Geneva one gets in the way of seeing the bright side 
of things. One friend thought mere size made no differ- 
ence from the point of view of unanimity. I found another 
complacently regarding the new Council at its opening 
meeting, Colombia, Salvador, and the rest sitting side by 
side with our Austen and the “big four” (now five). 
It was so good for them, he felt, to be there as a political 
education, and he justified the increase on the principle, 
I suppose, of the more the merrier. But I am not con- 
cerned here with the effect on the efficiency of the machine. 
If it works, as no doubt it will if the vision is there, any 
resentment left by the feeling that the scheme was forced 
on the Assembly by events for which they were not re- 
sponsible will disappear. But as the change in the attitude 
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of the small States is a direct result of those events, it 
is perhaps worth while inquiring what they were. 

For this I must take you back to the spring. As far as 
I am concerned, the story is pure guesswork—I have 
never seen an official explanation, and I have no personal 
knowledge. I can only give you what was told me. What 
people think, however, has an importance of its own in an 
atmosphere like this. But before giving the story, it is fair 
to remind you that this is not the first time that claims 
like Poland’s have been put forward. Brazil and Spain have 
had temporary seats on the Council from the start. They 
were both regularly re-elected every year, and their demand 
for permanent seats was as regular as their re-election. 
In 1921 Great Britain put Spain up for one and France 
seconded her. Brazil, however, whose own claim had been 
turned down, vetoed the proposal. Poland is different. 
She had never asked for a permanent seat before. She had 
stood for three years for a temporary one, but never got 
more than 17 votes—the last two years only two—as 
against 30 and 40 or over received year after year by Spain 
and Brazil. I found these figures in Rappard’s article in 
Foreign Affairs last July. As he points out, Poland’s claim, 
therefore, came as a surprise. With it the events which 
concern us begin. 

The story as I heard it is, of course, only inference from 
the known facts. Some of it appeared in the Press at 
the time. It is as follows. There were three blunders. 
First, on the well-established principle of “nothing 
venture nothing win,” the Polish Foreign Minister asked 
Briand early this year if he would back Poland for a 
permanent seat. Briand had to consider Franco-Polish 
relations and replied, “ Certainly if England agrees.” He 
probably did so with his tongue in his cheek, being sure 
that we should turn the thing down. Perhaps he even 
hoped so. Shortly afterwards he put the thing up to 
Chamberlain on his way through Paris. It was not turned 
down; Austen merely stipulated that Spain’s claim should 
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also be brought up. This was mistake number one, and it 
put the fat in the fire. Apart from the effect on German 
public opinion, other claims were now certain. ‘There was, 
however, still time to withdraw. Opinion in England—and 
also, it was said, in the Cabinet—was against allowing 
any other claim till Germany was on the Council. Cham- 
berlain, however, with what is considered exaggerated 
scrupulosity, for his arrangement with Briand must, they 
say, have been subject to the concurrence of his colleagues, 
insisted on going on. This was mistake number two. 
The third was the March decision which put off considera- 
tion of the German application till this month. This was 
looked upon as a stab in the back for the Assembly. For it 
is believed that Brazil would have come into line when it 
came to the point. The other Latin American States had 
all agreed to try to persuade her, and the event, they say, 
showed that Italy would not, afterall, have madetrouble. If, 
therefore, Brazil had persisted she would have had to go on 
alone. The Assembly, people felt, should anyhow have met 
for the German business. It could always have been held 
back at the last moment. If, on the other hand, Brazil 
had relented, a discreditable delay would have been avoided 
and the League spared the loss of two States. Some 
people believe that postponement suited Briand, who had 
taken alarm at the unpopular reception which the sug- 
gestion that Czecho-Slovakia might give up her seat to 
Poland had had in France. Such is the tale. 

I said that there was no democratic idea behind this 
increase. A condition has, however, been tacked on to 
it which may have far-reaching consequences. Sweden 
was the champion of the opposition in the Council, and the 
Scandinavians only agreed to the scheme on condition 
that the Assembly retained a right to recall temporary 
members of the Council. If, therefore, any such member 
does not give satisfaction he can be removed. Indeed, 
they all can. This condition may, as people say, be 
already implicit in the Covenant ; but its express re-enact- 
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ment gives it additional force in a body which has usually 
erred on the side of timidity. 

This brings me to the future. The Council elections, 
which put Czecho-Slovakia and Belgium on again for 
another year, and Poland and Rumania for three, with a 
right to Poland to stand again without a break, went well 
for France: Holland, too, it is thought, may be less difficult 
than Sweden whose place she has taken. But I have heard 
hardly a reference to this side of the matter. When 
people talk of the future it is generally to contrast the 
natural strength of Germany’s position with any temporary 
combinations. 

It is, however, of the Assembly that I wish to speak. 
There was a time when its relations with the Council 
reminded one of the Walrus and the Carpenter. But the 
little nations are no longer oysters. They have found 
their tongues, and the interesting thing at the moment is 
how this new-found habit of self-assertion is going to work 
out. I cannot, of course, answer the question, but the 
composition of the League gives some guidance. Tags 
rarely correspond exactly with facts, but the man who 
divided the League into interested, disinterested and unin- 
terested members was not far from the mark. The “ inter- 
ested” include the great Powers and smaller ones like 
Poland and the Little Entente States whose attitude is 
determined by peculiar difficulties. ‘The “ disinterested ” 
are the neutrals, especially Norway and Sweden. The ideal 
side is perhaps stronger with them than with other people. 
The “ uninterested ” are the South American States and 
some of the other exotic countries. Latin America, how- 
ever, stands by itself. It is too far away to know much of, 
or care much for, European affairs. There is no direct 
tie such as connects the British Dominions with Europe, 
and at the same time the Monroe doctrine prevents any 
effective intervention by the League in the affairs of Latin 
American States. A somewhat unreal character is thus 
inevitably given to their membership, and that is why 
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they are labelled “ uninterested.” Their distance from 
Geneva, too, makes it difficult for them to send special 
delegates here, and they have for that reason generally 
used their Paris ambassadors. Mello Franco, the Brazilian, 
was an exception. Suspicious people sometimes place them, 
in consequence, in the first category—no doubt often very 
unjustly. It is, however, in any case an unsatisfactory 
position. There is, besides, the enormous slice of Latin 
America which still keeps away from the League. 

To return, however, to the point. The new strength; 
which the increase in the number of elected members 
and its power of recall brings to the Assembly, gives a 
special importance to the question of leadership. Some 
people fancy the Scandinavians. Sweden refused to stand 
this time for the Council, but she will not have lost by 
that. Both she and Norway—though possibly at times 
unpractical—enjoy the respect that courageous outspoken- 
ness always wins. Some back Germany. She has come in 
at a psychological moment, and the circumstances of her 
admission predispose people to sympathy. I see that 
Stresemann has told the Press that the Locarno Powers 
are not going to form an inside bloc. There was some 
anxiety lest the League should be made to fit into Locarno 
rather than Locarno into the League. But everything, 
as far as I can see, really depends on how the rest of us 
behave. The hole-in-the-corner methods which Chamber- 
lain is believed, possibly quite erroneously, to favour are 
out of date. I will come to our own policy, however, in a 
minute. 

First a word about a wider question, the future develop- 
ment of the League. Can it ever bea real world-association 
under its present form, or will it have to split up into 
regional bodies with some super-league to settle matters of 
universal interest ? THe Rounp Taste thought the latter, 
so I was interested to hear Geneva’s comments. The 
anomalous position of Latin America is obvious, and Asia 
is beginning to complain that she gets too little attention. 
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That Europe takes up most of the time cannot be denied. 
While the main breeding ground of wars is here, as well as 
the power on which the League in the last resort depends, 
one could hardly expect anything else. The existence of a 
regional problem is, however, recognised. The debates 
on the Council’s constitution brought that out, but at 
present the League is feeling its way. Its first step has 
been the grant of the three temporary seats to the Latin 
Americans. This raises two awkward questions. The first 
is, can the thing stop there; the second, is it a move in 
the right direction? During the debate grave doubts 
were expressed about the second question, by the Uruguay 
delegates among others. Regional representation was felt 
to introduce a new and lower principle. In the past, States 
were supposed to be elected to the Council on their merits. 
In future, three of them would be on it because they repre- 
sent a certain piece of the earth’s surface. And, to 
return to the first question, Latin America is not the 
only group. What about Asia and, to look further ahead, 
the Russians—the last a world in themselves, and at present 
completely unrepresented? Sooner or later, groups like these 
will surely demand similar treatment. I myself heard Prince 
Arfa ask for two seats for Asia. There is another complica- 
tion. Groups are not always geographical. There is one on 
which the sun never sets—the British Empire—for which 
the first Canadian delegate claimed as much right to 
special privileges as any other group if it came to a balance 
of merits. It reminds one of the communal problem in 
India. And yet if the principle of the representation of 
groups on the Council is extended, and we are not treated 
as one, our position will be hardly less peculiar, for 
we should form part of most of the other groups. You will 
no doubt say that this is equally applicable to the regional 
league plan, and so it is. 

Would it be better to adopt that plan? I will content 
myself with giving you the answer that was given me. 
With one or two exceptions, people here are against it. 
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The subject had already come up for discussion. One 
man I met had written a memorandum on it. The formid- 
able difficulties in the way of a single league are frankly 
recognised, but the drawbacks of more than one are con- 
sidered greater. Any special association for the Western 
hemisphere must, for instance, be dominated by the 
United States, and the Latin American republics would 
not willingly put up with that. On the other hand, although 
America has admittedly rarely seemed less like joining the 
League, people here do not despair of a change of feeling, 
and they believe that if she comes in some day she will 
modify the Monroe doctrine and permit the Covenant 
to be applied to both the Americas. I wonder. I find 
Americans I talk to here divided. One or two agreed 
with the above view. Others scouted it. Anyhow, here 
in Geneva, the regional plan is looked upon as a very 
second best one, to be avoided as long as there is any 
hope for the original. As much importance, indeed, is 
attached to universality as ever Newman attached to 
catholicity. It is felt to be an indispensable note with- 
out which the idealism which supplies the drive would 
disappear, and leading statesmen—unless, of course, the 
League were to degenerate into a mere concert of 
Europe—would no longer be seen here. One man even dis- 
approved of one of our English League enthusiasts attending 
the Pan-European Congress at Vienna. In his eyes, par- 
ticularism, even on a continental scale, was a heresy, 
almost indeed apostacy. Then there is the colour problem. 
It would, someone else suggested, be more intractable 
than ever if Asiatics, for instance, were to have a league 
of their own. But the objections to regional leagues do not 
apparently apply to regional committees, provided that the 
League itself never gives up the last say. The knowledge 
that it has such a say under the present system is said to 
have more than once had a healthy effect on the work of 
committees occupied with regional problems. 

But all this is looking ahead, and the matter that concerns 
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us at the moment is our own policy. I am not referring to 
special problems like disarmament or economic rapproche- 
ment, but generally. You may care to hear what friends 
here think. Experience itself, they say, suggests the 
answer. The old sympathy is not lost beyond recall. 
It was too fundamental for that. If we avoid cabals and 
work with the League as a whole it will come back. That 
should be our policy. This does not, of course, mean no 
confidential talk. Everyone knows that negotiation would 
be impossible without it. There is, however, a happy mean, 
though it is hard to define. People draw the line in 
different ways, but on one thing they are emphatic. After 
confidential negotiations, the League must be taken into 
the confidence of the parties at the earliest possible 
moment. Otherwise an atmosphere of suspicion is sure 
to arise and to defeat its main object. It is believed, 
too, that publicity may effect agreement in cases where 
negotiation has come to nothing. It should certainly, 
they urge, be tried before failure is admitted and 
made irrevocable. If, however, the great Powers get 
together in a corner, sooner or later they will find them- 
selves talking across instead of round the table, and that 
means sides again in Europe and entanglement for 
ourselves. What was suggested is not that we should 
aim at leadership, but at genuine team work. It is not 
really a question of policy at all—few people credit us with 
evil intentions—but of method. It is perhaps easier to put 
people’s backs up by doing the right thing in the wrong 
way than by doing the wrong one in a tactful way. 
There is, we know, a quality against which the gods them- 
selves fight in vain. 

Another point. I have not myself heard any Dominion 
delegate criticise our conduct of affairs—more than one 
of them, indeed, has told me how much the free hand 
our various delegations enjoy is appreciated. No doubt 
we are more ready to come together on essentials in 
consequence. The old British Empire Delegation plan 
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is still apparently followed. But there is considerable 
doubt if, in the long run, any other line than all-round 
co-operation in the League would fit in with the ideas of 
the Dominions. 

Not so long ago few people troubled much about what 
was done at Geneva. But the times have changed, and 
an old saying points to the wisdom of changing with them. 
There are things that make one smile here. Church at 
times has the same effect even on religiously minded 
people. There have been humiliating incidents enough 
lately to crush a sensitive plant. But the League has 
come out of it all stronger than it went in. Whether 
its ideal will be realised or not it is too early to say ; but 
the adhesion of Germany is, at any rate, an essential step 
towards the universality to which our friends aspire. 

Yours ever, 





THE EDUCATION OF THE FILIPINO 
PEOPLE 


(By one who took part in the work) 


I. Tue Earty Days 


HE faith Americans have in their own institutions 

and especially their almost passionate devotion to 
their public school system made it a foregone conclusion 
that popular education would figure largely in any scheme 
for the government of the Philippine Islands after their 
acquisition at the close of the Spanish-American War in 
1898. Just what specific things education was expected 
to accomplish is not so clear, as we consider the matter in 
retrospect, but education was looked upon as a good thing 
that could always be relied upon to aid in the rational 
solution of any questions that might arise. We naively 
assumed perhaps that the sincerity of our motives could 
never be questioned, and that we should always so deport 
ourselves that such rational solutions would at all times be 
entirely convenient. 

The establishment of the Philippine public school 
system was not a part of any deep-laid plan to hold the 
Philippines forever subject. As a matter of fact, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has never at any time indicated 
any desire to use this system for any specific ends. The 
schools could easily have been used as a powerful instru- 
ment to promote American imperialism, but, certain 
interested critics notwithstanding, they were never so 
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used. This, coupled with the fact that the schools have 
promoted a sense of national solidarity among Filipinos, 
has doubtless given an impetus to the demand for inde- 
pendence, though the appreciation Filipinos feel for the 
benefits education has brought them would, no doubt, 
tend to reconcile them to permanent retention by the 
United States, if Americans should ever make up their 
minds that this were desirable. When the Philippines fell 
to us, we were somewhat overwhelmed with the sense of 
responsibility, and just a little fearful that imperialistic 
motives would be ascribed to us. It was evident that the 
Government wished to do everything possible to promote 
the advancement of the Filipino people. Education would 
naturally occur as the one great boon we could offer, one 
that would not only serve to promote the general welfare, 
but would ensure a democratic system, whether the country 
should become independent or remain a part of the United 
States. The belief that schools would allay enmities was 
well founded, for in practice this is exactly what 
happened. There has never been compulsory education in 
the Philippines, and from the beginning the success of 
the teacher depended upon his ability to secure the con- 
fidence and cooperation of the people with whom he worked. 
The successful teacher entered into the social life of his 
town, made a study of customs and habits of thought 
and carefully avoided the slightest appearance of disrespect 
for the social and religious institutions which the people 
cherished. The teacher has never been given full credit for 
the willingness with which Filipinos accepted American 
rule. Questions have since arisen that have served to 
embitter certain sections of the public, but the wounds 
left by the war in which the Philippine insurrection against 
American authority was put down almost completely dis- 
appeared years ago, and the American teacher did much to 
bring about this result. 

It must not be supposed that the new educational system 
was accepted everywhere with enthusiasm at the start. 
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For the most part the people were indifferent to education 
as they are to other public questions. Many feared that 
the public schools would weaken the position of the Catholic 
Church, corrupt the morals of the young and destroy the 
foundations of Philippine civilisation. Among the few 
who from the outset manifested real enthusiasm there 
were many who felt that education was a short process and 
hoped to get all that the schools had to give within a very few 
months. Their enthusiasm was short lived. Many doubted 
the sanity of men who worked so feverishly at their jobs, 
who tramped miles to inspect schools when the mails 
would have brought them more optimistic reports of their 
condition, and who spent their leisure hours playing 
baseball and tennis under a tropical sun. ‘The insane 
are believed to enjoy the special favor of Providence, 
and perhaps some Filipinos thought it unseemly to interfere 
with these more or less unbalanced foreigners. After 
some years, however, the schools had made such progress 
that the people saw clearly that a new force had come 
into their lives, a force that meant intellectual, social 
and economic betterment. From then onwards the 
school system commanded the support of the whole 
country, and the very first act of the Philippine Legis- 
lature, established in 1907, was a Bill providing funds 
for an island-wide program of schoolhouse construction. 
Nearly a quarter of the revenues of the Philippines is 
devoted to public education and, were it not for the eternal 
vigilance of officials interested in other governmental acti- 
vities, this percentage would be greatly increased with the 
full approval of the people. Very large sums have been 
raised through voluntary contributions for the construction 
of buildings and for running expenses. 





The New School System 


II. Tue New Scnoot System 


NLY one definite objective of the new school system 

was determined upon at the beginning—English was 
to be taught, although it was not so certain at first that it 
would be the language of instruction. All the rest was to 
be left to the natural process of evolution. For a time it 
seems to have been the plan that there should be American 
classroom teachers of English in schools administered by 
Filipino principals. But whoever contemplated this had 
little understanding of the American teacher. He at once 
showed a decided disposition to assume full charge. 
The plan was discarded almost before it was tried, and 
the American employed as a teacher of English (his 
official title) soon became a supervising teacher and school 
administrator. 

The organic law establishing the department of public 
instruction was a brief one. All educational work was to be 
under the general supervision of the Secretary of Public 
Instruction, but the administration of the system was 
entrusted to the Director of Education, who was at the 
head of the Bureau of Education. The Director was given 
wide powers, which included every phase of educational 
administration, such as curriculum making, appointments 
and transfers of teachers, schoolhouse construction, the 
purchase and distribution of school books and supplies, 
finance—in fact, every department of school work. With 
the passing of the years these powers have on the whole 
been increased. For purposes of administration the country 
was divided into some fifty divisions, administered by 
divisional superintendents of schools, and each division is 
divided into districts presided over by supervising teachers. 
The system is, as may be seen, a highly centralized one, 
but the inherent dangers of centralization have been largely 
avoided by holding general meetings of superintendents, 
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supervising teachers, and high school principals and teachers, 
at which all are free to discuss matters relating to educa- 
tional policy. Very few matters of importance are ever 
decided until they have been carefully considered by com- 
mittees of teachers qualified to offer opinions of practical 
value. It may be noted in passing that under this system 
there is not found the same divergence between theory and 
practice as exists in other countries. It often happens in 
the United States that accepted ideas have to wait twenty 
or thirty years before they can be put into actual practice. 
In the Philippines the moment ideas are accepted as sound, 
there is no reason why they should not be tried at once 
unless they require an expenditure that cannot be 
authorized. 

The new school system began to function on a large 
scale in 1901, when nearly eight hundred American teachers 
arrived in army transports. The organization had not 
then been completed and courses of study were in a 
nebulous state. Those in charge knew so little about the 
country and were so vague as to the objectives, that they 
were not in a position to impose their own ideas at the 
outset. The teacher was given some general directions 
and left very much to his own devices. Ina general way he 
was expected to open a primary school and as soon as 
possible to organize classes for those who were capable of 
being rapidly prepared to become teachers. These native 
teachers were sent out to open schools in neighboring 
villages when they had had a minimum amount of prepara- 
tion and they came into the towns for instruction every 
day, or when their villages were too far away, at the end of 
the week. Thus the teacher literally taught one day what 
he had learned the day before, but there was not infre- 
quently this compensation, that we often teach best what 
we have freshly learned. Still, at best, these early days 
were full of trials and disappointments and the enrolment 
figures were more encouraging than the quality of the school 
work done. It was not long before special interests began 
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to occupy the minds of the teachers, such as schoolhouse 
construction, special methods of teaching English, industrial 
instruction, agriculture, athletics, and so on. 

It was fortunate indeed that the organization of the 
school system was so lax in the beginning, for it gave 
teachers the opportunity of making hundreds of experi- 
ments. Gradually, as the organization was perfected, the 
results of these experiments were studied and the best 
incorporated in the general plan. Had the organization 
been completed too soon, it would have been little more 
than a stereotyped copy of the American school system 
instead of one based upon a study of the social and economic 
conditions of the country and upon hundreds of individual 
experiments conducted by people in the closest and most 
sympathetic touch with the people. When the time was 
ripe for a strong administrative organization, the men who 
had had this invaluable field experience were either already 
in power or else close advisers of those who were. 

It may seem a little thing, but it was soon recognized 
that the aim of the schools should be to produce good 
Filipinos and not good Americans. This required a 
careful and sympathetic study of all that made up Philip- 
pine life, not the mere imposition of American ideas and 
ideals. The new culture would be fundamentally Philip- 
pine, but with certain defects eliminated and with the 
addition of the best that Americans had to offer. 

The first matter to be decided was the language of 
instruction. It could not have been Spanish, for at the 
time of the American occupation not more than one hundred 
thousand people spoke Spanish well. Among the native 
dialects there was none that was in general use throughout 
the archipelago. There was no literature worthy of the 
name in any of the dialects and not even an adequate 
vocabulary for the simplest treatment of the sciences, 
history or mathematics. The expression of abstract ideas 
in these dialects is a difficult process. Furthermore, the 
use of the various dialects would have made effective 
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administration impossible and the cost much greater. It 
would not have been possible to transfer teachers from one 
place to another and few, if any, of the administrators could 
have known what was going on in the schools. Not only 
would the preparation of half a hundred different series of 
texts in the various dialects have been very expensive, but 
the effective standardization of some of the dialects would 
have been a tedious process and aroused bitter prejudices 
and animosities. The work of building up a system of 
popular education had devolved upon Americans and this was 
in itself an added consideration in favor of English. Nobody 
is entirely satisfied with the instruction in English, for 
much of it has been in the hands of people who themselves 
are not well grounded in it. This has been particularly 
the case since the rapid extension of the school system in 
later years. English has, however, proved effective as a 
general language for business and culture and will remain so 
whatever the future status of the country. It is especially 
worthy of note that a great enrichment of the native dialects 
has accompanied instruction in English. In some cases 
English words have been taken over bodily and in other 
cases old words made to serve new uses. The native litera- 
ture shows a vast improvement in style, in accuracy of 
statement, and in the value of its contents. Tests have 
shown that children who have studied English in the public 
schools speak, read and write the dialects more correctly 
than those whose education has been limited to dialect 
schools. Public schooling has developed enthusiasm, 
curiosity and a desire for improvement which the children 
are quick to apply to their own native dialects. 

Academic instruction was at first largely a counterpart 
of similar instruction in the United States. The only 
books available were those used in American schools, but 
their inadequacy was at once apparent to all. As rapidly as 
possible books were prepared for the special needs of 
Philippine children which dealt with familiar phases of 
Philippine life. From this time on the authorities 
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thought of nothing but the adaptation of education to the 
social and economic needs of the country and did not 
hesitate to discard methods and ideas which, however 
acceptable they may have been in the United States, did 
not contribute to this end. It became clear that the vast 
majority of the children could not be expected to attend 
school for more than four years and that few could stay 
even as long as that. It was, therefore, decided to organize 
a complete four year primary course which would definitely 
prepare the child for the humble life which he would 
certainly follow after leaving school. At the same time it 
was hoped that within the limits of this course much could 
be done for the child who could not attend for the full four 
years. Into the first four years there were therefore 
pushed certain subjects considered to be essential for simple 
village life, such as civics, “ good manners and right con- 
duct,” hygiene and sanitation, practical agriculture and 
handicrafts, sewing and cooking, and wood-working, 
although in some cases they might have been taught much 
more effectively later on. Along with these subjects were 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic and geography. The 
pupil who completed this course left school with a certi- 
ficate and without any sense of failure at not being able to 
pursue his studies further. On the contrary, he had 
reached a definite objective and felt the pride of successful 
achievement, a thing that does not often happen in 
systems where the only goal is the high school or the 
university. There is no evidence, moreover, that this has 
tended to destroy the ambition to continue study where 
economic conditions have made it possible. 

The same principle of organizing courses, rather for the 
benefit of the pupil whose schooling will stop at their 
conclusion, than for the one who may continue it, was 
followed in framing the three year intermediate course 
which was to succeed this primary course. Agriculture, 
handicrafts, wood and iron work, lace and embroidery, 
basketry, housekeeping, the care of children, and animal 
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husbandry were particularly emphasized. In the high 
schools as many practical courses were organized as our 
resources permitted, so as to avoid unduly fixing the 
attention of the student on the university. Wood work, 
iron work, seamanship, pottery, automobile repairing, 
nursing, surveying, forestry, stenography, bookkeeping, 
printing and domestic science, all found their place in the 
scheme. 


III. AcricutTuRAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


T the outset it was obvious that agricultural and 

industrial instruction must occupy a large place in 
the program, but it had to be worked out with care. Fili- 
pinos were accustomed to think of education as a way of 
getting a sort of immunity from manual, if not indeed from 
all, labor, and if practical courses had been introduced too 
abruptly they might easily have alienated the sympathy of 


the people who were not always clear as to what the aims 
and purposes of the American teachers were. As it was, 
some thought that industrial instruction was devised to 
exploit the children for the benefit of the teachers. Much 
of the work in the beginning was crude and aimless and in a 
general way it resembled the manual training which was 
then having a great vogue in the United States. It soon 
became clear that an intensely practical basis was essential 
and that the much vaunted training of the hand and eye 
by itself would fall far short of what was wanted. The 
country was backward industrially and needed a new 
generation with the skill to create the commodities that 
would make higher standards of living possible. The diet 
of the people was meagre, the homes were for the most part 
lacking in ordinary conveniences—the Filipinos in many 
cases indeed lived on such a narrow margin that a few days 
of illness brought untold misery and at times broke up the 
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family—medical care was beyond the reach of all but a few, 
and few even hoped for better things. It was clear that 
something must be done directly and courageously to 
improve conditions. It was the custom at that time in 
countries which had manual training classes, for articles 
made in such classes to be generally thrown away. We 
decided that in ours articles should be produced which, 
after a certain time had been allowed for practice, would be 
worth keeping. It seemed logical to say that things worth 
keeping had a commercial value or else helped directly to 
improve the standard of living. The hand and eye, more- 
over, would be trained just as well in making useful objects 
as things which only served to adorn the junk pile. In- 
struction on these lines was made universal in both primary 
and intermediate schools. With the exception of a few 
hundred boys in the larger centers, all were taught agri- 
culture and gardening. In 1924 things were produced in 
schoo! gardens and farms to the value of half a million 
dollars, but, of course, the value of the product in money 
expresses only the merest fraction of the value of the 
instruction given to the country. 

Products of industrial instruction fall into one of three 
classes. First, there are things that directly improve 
standards of living, including articles of furniture that go 
directly into the home, garden products which are con- 
sumed in the family, garments made for the family, etc. 
Little or no difficulty is experienced in disposing of these, 
The second class consists of things which tend to displace 
imported articles. ‘The Filipinos use many imported hats, 
although they can make their own. Much furniture is 
imported, although the graduates of an intermediate trade 
school could make it better for a fraction of the cost. 
Filipino women buy cheap lace from China when the local 
product would serve as well or better. The list could be 
extended. This second class of articles is more difficult to 
dispose of than the first. The third class consists entirely 
of articles made for the market, and generally for export. 
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They include lace and embroidery, a good deal of the 
basketry, a certain proportion of the woven cloths, etc. The 
disposal of this third class of articles raises somewhat serious 
problems, and to ask pupils to make them in any quantity 
without a hope of their being sold would lead to serious 
discouragement. Schools are often situated in districts 
where there are no markets and where commercial concerns 
are unable to establish branches. It was necessary therefore 
for the Bureau of Education itself to arrange to handle the 
products of these schools for the time being. ‘This was 
done on the understanding that the business would be 
handed over to private enterprise as soon as proper facilities 
were provided. At one time the Director of Education was 
asked to dispose of fifteen thousand baskets that had been 
made in a distant province. The baskets were sold within 
a week at a fair profit to the pupils, who in all cases receive 
the profits of their labor. 

Filipino women have long known how to make exquisite 
embroidery and lace, but the manufacture was confined to 
the families of the well-to-do. These lines of work were 
undertaken at an early stage in the public schools. In the 
first place it was desired that the industry should become 
general, and then it was necessary to study the foreign 
demand, especially in the United States. It was, of course, 
useless to make lace or embroidery that was not in fashion, 
but should we make the finest or be content with the 
cheaper grades? An investigation of market conditions 
showed that while the finest lace and embroidery com- 
manded a very high price when a buyer could be found, 
the demand was very small and a business could not be 
built up with the high priced goods. To supplement the 
instruction given in the primary and intermediate schools 
a school of household industries was established at Manila 
with purely commercial aims. In this school technique 
was perfected, the markets were studied, students were 
taught how to select materials and how to organize and 
conduct a small manufacturing business, including a simple 
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accounting system. Patterns were carefully worked out 
and blueprints sent broadcast over the country. The 
Bureau of Education undertook to buy the materials needed 
which were sold at cost price, and it fostered the business 
in every way. As a result, embroidery is exported to the 
amount of about six million dollars a year. In the develop- 
ment of the lace and embroidery business the school 
authorities had a definite social aim in view. The rate of 
infant mortality is very high, largely owing to the difficulty 
in providing children with suitable food. The Filipino 
woman is a good mother and ready to make any sacrifice 
for her child; but she often lacks money at the critical 
period to buy canned milk. It was felt that handicrafts like 
lace making and embroidery would help to solve this pro- 
blem. For they can be carried on at home and the mother 
can work in the cooler hours of the day resting when she 
wishes. Her earnings, small though they may be, mean 
life to her child. We calculated at the start that perhaps 
the woman could make twenty cents a day, but in practice 
good workers have earned about five times as much. The 
young unmarried woman in this way attains economic 
independence and is no longer a liability to her family. 
She is not rushed into an early marriage but given time to 
mature mentally and physically, and the necessity for making 
a living in immoral ways has been almost eliminated. 

In the same way hat making has been given a tremendous 
impetus through the introduction of the art into the school 
program. In the beginning the making of a particular 
kind of hat was limited to a single town and often to one 
family in that town. The schools made the instruction 
general and, where materials were lacking, the plants which 
supplied the necessary fibre were introduced, if soil con- 
ditions were favorable, from other sections. ‘Thousands 
of homes a few years ago were without chairs and other 
conveniences. If they now have them, it is probably 
because a son of the family has learnt chair making and other 
arts at school. In certain sections the boys were so proud 
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of the chairs they made that they hung them on the walls 
of their houses, though we venture to hope that they have 
long ago been put to a more utilitarian use. Space does 
not permit the mention of many other lines of industrial 
instruction, but it may be said that, with the exception of 
lace and embroidery, the line selected for any particular 
locality was determined by the available raw material. In 
this way the cost of labor represented nearly the entire cost 
of production. Designs taken from old death blankets, 
baskets and other articles of native manufacture have been 
made extensive use of in decorations for baskets and other 
woven articles and on embroideries as well. 

At the San Francisco Exposition, the embroidery, lace 
and basketry of the Philippine schools were entered as 
commercial exhibits, and not in the school section. They 
took 70 prizes in competition with the products of Switzer- 
land, France and Germany. 

The staple diet of the Filipinos is rice, fish and green 
vegetables. While a great deal of rice is grown in the 
Islands, much is imported from Siam and Saigon. When 
the local rice crop fails (as often happens when weather 
conditions are not entirely favorable) the people are 
brought to the verge of starvation. If an epidemic follows 
the result is widespread misery and death. Now, maize 
is a much surer crop than rice and will yield produce 
whether the weather is exactly favorable or not. Certain 
sections of the Philippines have long used it as a substitute 
for rice, but others regard it as only fit for hogs. To meet 
this problem two things were necessary—the people had 
to be taught to eat maize; new varieties had to be 
developed and the cultivation improved. Hundreds of 
demonstrations were therefore organized. Booths were 
erected and at each dishes prepared from maize were 
served by school girls in uniform; there were gay decorations, 
a band played, and there were probably games and speeches 
afterwards. People ate maize dishes who never dreamed 
of doing so and once they had eaten them they were never 
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again quite free either to say or think that only hogs ate 
maize. Besides the dishes were delicious; a dietary 
revolution had been worked. New varieties were developed 
to displace the miserable little ears of the native plant. 
Contests were arranged throughout the country. Those 
who produced the most maize on a hundred square meters 
were declared local, provincial or national champions as 
the case might be. The prizes were in one case a buffalo 
and in others useful agricultural implements of considerable 
value. Contests were also arranged for those who produced 
the best ears of maize and prizes awarded in the same 
general way. The steady increase in the production of 
maize since 1912 when these contests were started is very 
largely due to this campaign by the Bureau of Education. 
In fact the increased production would very nearly meet 
the annual cost of education for the whole country. 


IV. PuysicaL anp Morat ImpRovEMENT 


LMOST immediately after their arrival some of the 

American teachers began to introduce athletics and 
physical training. The Filipinos had almost no games and 
one missed the shouts and laughter of children at play. 
It was a virgin field. Highly specialized and competitive 
sports were naturally the first to be started, as group 
athletics had then received very little attention. In any 
case, spectacular sports were the most likely to interest 
the people and lent themselves best to the development 
of rivalry between towns and villages. At times this 
rivalry passed the bounds of decency and fair play, but 
gradually more sportsmanlike ideals prevailed. By 1909 
the country was thoroughly organized for the conduct of 
school athletics. ‘There were inter-provincial “ meets ” at 
which several provinces would compete and the champion 
teams came to Manila to compete for the national cham- 
pionship. The organization of the Far Eastern Athletic 
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put before every athlete the hope, if he won a national 
championship, of representing his country abroad. It is 
safe to say that no other country has ever organized athletics 
so thoroughly as the Philippines. A great development of 
the play spirit in the schools had, of course, accompanied 
the growth of specialized sports, but the authorities began 
to see that something more must be done to give the great 
mass of the children the benefits of physical training. The 
above-mentioned sports were fit only for a few—hardly 
ten per cent. of children can hope to make creditable records 
in them. A program of group games was therefore intro- 
duced. It included volley ball, indoor baseball (played 
out of doors), and games of various sorts that lent them- 
selves to general participation. These games gave scope 
for the display of many qualities, such as speed, endurance, 
strength, persistence and quick thinking. Any normal 
boy or girl could hope to make a creditable show at them 
if they did their best. When one class competed against 
another, attendance counted heavily so that teachers were 
not tempted to enter only scholars who were the best 
athletes. The program as finally worked out may be said 
to have brought the benefits of physical education to 
practically every boy and girl in the country. 

What have been the results ? In the first place, nothing 
has done so much to engender enthusiasm among the 
Filipinos, who a quarter of a century ago were almost 
without it. Play has come to have an important part in the 
life of all children, and the mental awakening is fully as 
important as the physical improvement. In the beginning 
the amount of tardiness and absence was simply appalling. 
Athletics solved this question. ‘Truancy and tardiness 
meant the loss of opportunities of play, and might easily 
cost the pupil his place in the team. The development 
of sportsmanship, the sense of fair play, fortitude, personal 
cleanliness, and cooperation has been remarkable. Several 
years ago, there was a meet in the Mountain province, 
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in which some three hundred athletes from uncivilized 
tribes who would, under ordinary circumstances, have 
fought each other at sight, took part. Much to the 
amazement of warlike chieftains, whose sports were of a 
sterner sort, the meet was conducted in an orderly fashion, 
The physical betterment has indeed been carried so 
far that it seems more fitting to say that a new race has 
been created than an old one improved. The athlete 
cannot sleep with his windows battened down, as is cus- 
tomary to keep out evil spirits, he must have proper food, 
the bath becomes a necessity, he learns to take care against 
infection of every kind, and the necessity for moderation. 
All of these habits, combined with physical exercise, have 
produced a new and more efficient physical type. A few 
years ago the superintendent of the medical division of 
the Philippines Constabulary recommended the adoption 
of a new table increasing the height, weight, and chest 


measurement for enlistment. In making his recommenda- 
tion, he said: 


I firmly believe that the Filipino is a much larger man physically 
than he was eight or nine years ago, due no doubt to the athletic 
training the younger generation is receiving in the primary, inter- 
mediate and high schools of the Islands. 


But the program of physical betterment was not limited 
to athletics and physical training. Personal hygiene and 
home sanitation were carefully taught in the most practical 
manner. The nature, prevention, and cure of disease 
were brought to the attention of pupils. School premises 
were in most cases kept so clean that they served as 
examples to the entire community. A national “clean- 
up ” week was organized by the Director of Education, 
and is now continued from year to year by proclamation 
of the Governor-General. Filipino school children twenty- 
five years ago suffered greatly from tropical ulcers and skin 
and eye infections. These have almost entirely disappeared. 
It is only fair, however, at this point to say that the 
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Bureau of Education owed much to the cooperation of 
the Bureau of Health and other governmental agencies for 
the success of its program. 

Social divisions have always been rather marked in the 
Philippines, and a quarter of a century ago the better 
classes hardly thought of the lower ones as being of their 
own race. They did not figure at all in the scheme of 
society. Then came the establishment of the American 
school system with its ideal of universal popular education. 
Hundreds of thousands of the children of the under- 
privileged classes, who had counted for little more than 
beasts of burden, suddenly found themselves at school. 
Ignorance and squalor reigned in their homes, and they 
lacked the background for this new experience. They 
were often dirty, uncouth and unmannerly——matters of 
no consequence a short time before. The better classes, 
comparing these children with their own, forgot the former’s 
heritage of ignorance and degradation, and felt that the 
schools were in some way to blame for their crude manners. 
Imagining that there had_been a deterioration of manners 
when there was merely an exposure of what had always 
existed, many critics thought that there had been a deterio- 
ration in morals as well. It was easy to explain what 
had happened, but something more than explanation was 
required. ‘The schools could not rest under the charge, 
however unjust, of having corrupted manners and perhaps 
morals. 

A rather hurried study of the question, an investigation 
of the instruction given in Japan and other countries, was 
then made and a committee appointed to work out a plan 
for intensive instruction in manners and morals. As a 
result, a teacher’s manual was published, and other texts 
on the same subject followed for use in the intermediate 
grades. ‘They were so successful that criticism soon sub- 
sided, and later on the books were adapted for use in 
Porto Rico and in many sections of the United States. 
Much of this material has, indeed, been incorporated in 
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courses of study in some of the States. The Philippine 
courses are based on the theory that manners are not 
so nearly equal in importance to morals as certain people 
seem to believe, but that they definitely react on morals, 
just as morals react on manners. Lessons in personal 
cleanliness, consideration for others, respect for parents, 
the aged and those in authority, orderliness and self- 
discipline, were taught along with the cardinal virtues, 
by means of interesting stories, maxims and dialogues. 
At the same time, the rules of polite conduct were im- 
pressed upon the children in the most direct and practical 
way. Much of this material was of so interesting a 
character that it was used for public programs, much to 
the delight of the parents. Copies of famous pictures 
were hung in the schoolrooms and discussed in such a 
way as to inculcate the lessons of beauty, gentleness and 
goodness. ‘The success of the plan is, however, its best 
justification. The more or less submerged classes have, as 
a result of this special instruction and the general influence 
of the school, acquired manners and habits comparable 
to those of the better classes. This in itself tends to 
close the gap between the classes. 

In the Philippines, the number of people who read 
newspapers is still very small, and was much smaller a few 
years ago. It was therefore necessary for the various 
governmental agencies to find some way of disseminating 
information. The public schools were made use of. 
When the Bureau of Health feared an outbreak of cholera, 
the Bureau of Education was asked to have the methods of | 
preventing and treating cholera taught in all its schools. 
Careful explanations were made to the children who 
were asked to talk with their parents. Fortunately, 
Filipinos are disposed to take seriously what their children 
bring from school, and so within a few days the necessary 
information could be spread throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. In a similar way, the prevention 
of smallpox, dysentery and other diseases was taught. 
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When coconut palms were menaced by beetles, the schools 
undertook to advise the people of the danger and tell 
them what to do. The Bureau of Public Works found 
the schools very useful in informing the people of the value 
of good roads. Months before Halley’s Comet made its 
appearance, teachers throughout the country had been 
instructed to prepare the people for it, so that there should 
be no anxiety when it appeared. Other agencies also 
found the Bureau of Education a most useful organ when 
they wished to convey messages to the public. To sup- 
plement this work, the Bureau of Education organized 
civico-educational lectures. They were given on holidays, 
and treated of the cause and prevention of disease, the 
production of maize and rice, animal diseases, coconut 
beetles, the value of permanent schoolhouses, and the rights 
and duties of citizens. Thousands of people attended. 


VY. Tue Backwarp ELEMENTS 


HERE are among the eleven million inhabitants 
of the Philippine Islands perhaps a million who, 
for want of a better name, are classified as non-Christian. 
The term includes both pagans and Mahomedans. Among 
these, there is no uniformity of culture. At the bottom 
of the scale stands the Negrito, perhaps the most primitive 
of men, while other tribes have reached a relatively high 
stage of development. Schools were opened at once among 
some of these peoples, and the teacher pushed out into 
districts where Spanish arms had never secured more than 
a perilous foothold. Today schools have reached prac- 
tically every section and the most primitive and isolated 
tribes are given educational advantages. It was necessary, 
of course, to adapt courses of study to their special needs, 
but this has been done with great success. 
In Bukidnon, in the island of Mindanao, a certain tribe 
formerly lived in the tree-tops of the wooded uplands. 
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Lower down there were fertile plains covered with a stiff grass 
that defied their simple implements. The Government 
decided to bring these people into the plains. They were 
furnished with ploughs and animals and little by little they 
came down, as they gained confidence in the Americans in 
charge. The Bureau of Education was called upon to 
establish schools, and a new type of school soon grew up. 
Each one was given a considerable tract of land for agri- 
cultural purposes. An American was placed over a large 
number of them, and Christian Filipinos were employed 
as teachers. The pupils spent half the day working on 
the farm, and half at their studies in the schoolroom. The 
farm was planted with crops which could be used by the 
people and were so devised that the children could take 
home a considerable amount of grain, fruit and vegetables. 
Some schools gave the children their mid-day meal as 
well as food to take home. Thanks largely to the schools, 
which were very popular among the people, it was possible 
for these transplanted colonies to be continued. After 
they had been in session for several years, the writer had 
occasion to inspect one of the schools where the teacher 
was himself a member of the tribe. He found at the 
door a very excited old man, who said he must speak to 
him before he went in. When they stepped aside, he 
said, “ The teacher is my son, and you must be very patient 
with him. You know, I lived in a tree, and you cannot 
expect too much of the son of a man who lived in a tree.” 
So successful have these so-called settlement farm schools 
become that hundreds of them have been established 
in parts where agricultural conditions are very primitive. 

The public schools have found much favor among the 
Mahomedans of Mindanao and Sulu, and hundreds of 
teachers have been imported there from the more advanced 
provinces of the north. For the most part, these teachers 
are graduates of agricultural schools and bring practical 
knowledge which is much needed in these sections. 

In the Mountain province there are a number of pagan 
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tribes, some of which used to be head-hunters. They 
lived under very primitive conditions and their women 
were mere beasts of burden. They work in the sweet 
potato patches and carry heavy loads to the towns and 
villages in their neighborhood. They are soon worn 
out by excessive toil, have little time to give to the care of 
their children and iead lives of extreme wretchedness. 
The teachers set to work to correct this state of things. 
An appeal to the gallantry of the men would only have 
met with intense opposition. Their self-interest had to 
be touched, and the teachers saw that they must find some 
way of making the woman’s labor so valuable at home 
that there would be no desire to send her to the harder 
work of the fields. Weaving and other household industries 
solved the question for such women as the schools were 
able to reach. Among the Ilongotes, a fierce tribe which 
lives near the Mountain province, the children have been 
taught to weave cloth and to make their own clothes. 
Thus weaving, which has been such an important line of 
work among the more advanced tribes, has also proved 
most valuable among the primitive peoples, by its direct 
contribution to the solution of social questions. 
Conditions are by no means uniform in the Philippines, 
and certain sections are much more advanced than others: 
It was the aim of the educational administrators to do 
everything possible to establish uniform levels of culture. 
The method that proved most effective was to transfer 
teachers from the more privileged to the less privileged 
provinces. On one occasion more than a hundred teachers 
were moved from the north to one of the southern pro- 
vinces. On another, one hundred and fifty teachers 
were sent to Mindanao and Sulu. Other transfers were 
made amounting to several hundreds. The success of 
this plan was remarkable. It not only greatly improved 
education in the more backward sections, but it helped to 
develop a sense of nationalism throughout the country. 
The annual national athletic meets and the insular normal 
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institutes at Manila, the teachers’ assemblies at Baguio and 
the meets of the Far Eastern Athletic Association, as well 
as various national contests, have also all helped to give 
Filipinos a feeling of solidarity which they did not have 
years ago. 

The Philippine public school system, although night 
schools have been set up in Manila and other centers, has 
not had funds to do much with adult education. A study 
of educational achievements will, however, the writer 
feels sure, show that the older generation has been power- 
fully affected. The passionate enthusiasm of the child 
for his school has served to enlist the interest of his elders, 
who naturally want to know what he has read in his books. 
To many parents a new world has thus been opened up 
and an intellectual awakening of tremendous import has 
resulted. Much of the instruction on hygiene and sanita- 
tion, animal diseases, the rights and duties of citizens, the 
value of good roads, the disposition of public lands and 
schoolhouse construction has, as was originally planned, 
reached the parents through the children. 


VI. Conctupinc Remarks 


HE public school system of the Philippines is now 

the largest under the American flag in point of enrol- 
ment. New York City comes second, with eleven hundred 
thousand, as against the twelve hundred thousand 
pupils in the public schools of the Philippines. When 
one considers that this does not represent a mere extension 
of a school system, but the development of one, in the 
course of twenty-five years, that was created out of nothing 
the record is a truly marvelous one. The American teachers 
who began this work were almost without exception young 
men and women, unhampered by tradition or precedent 
and filled with a peculiar devotion to their native country 
and to whatever it set its hand to. No group of men ever 
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took more seriously to heart the words of President 


McKinley to the Philippine Commission when he said : 


I charge this Commission to labor for the full performance of this 
obligation, which concerns the honor and conscience of their 
country, in the firm hope that through their labors all the inhabi- 
tants of the Philippine Islands may come to look back with gratitude 
to the day when God gave victory to American arms at Manila and 
set their land under the sovereignty and protection of the United 
States. 


Not all teachers have been a credit to their country, but 
those who gave the direction to education in the Philippines 
worked sincerely and devotedly for the good of the Filipino 
people. 

A system of this magnitude must have many defects, 
especially as it has never had at its command the resources 
the task required. Of the twenty-five thousand teachers 
only about four hundred are Americans, and of the native 
teachers many lack adequate preparation. Much of the 
English spoken no doubt leaves much to be desired. 
Many children attend school only for a short time and 
learn little that can be retained. Some critics would say 
that it would be just as well if these last did not attend 
at all. But meagre as their schooling may be, the writer 
has a feeling that those who have merely gazed into the 
promised land will never be quite so willing again to leave 
their children the slaves of ignorance. If a child has done 
no more than learn to sign his name, he has acquired 
something of human dignity. It has been more difficult 
to control the direction that high school instruction should 
take, for this is the stronghold of the upper classes, and 
there has perhaps been too much in it that merely fits 
pupils for “ high collar ” jobs of which there are not enough 
to go round. This is a serious problem which the school 
authorities are now trying to solve. With all its faults, 
the fact remains that the Philippine school system represents 
a stupendous task undertaken with courage and exceedingly 
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well performed. It has served not only to bring about 
an intellectual awakening hardly equalled in modern times ; 
it has stimulated business and has been the most impor- 
tant factor in an astounding improvement in living con- 
ditions. The American cannot but feel that, whatever 
may come of it all, his country has given to the Philippines 
the best she knew, generously and, on the whole, very 
wisely. 
POSTSCRIPT 


After repeated appeals from the educational authorities of the 
Philippines a Commission was appointed to make a survey of their 
work in the earlier part of 1925. 

The Commission decided that it is not at present possible to 
measure the wider influences that the educational experiment has 
had upon Filipino society, and “being fully aware....of the 
magnitude of the task, (it) has confined itself to those aspects of the 
experiment which fall within the field of technical knowledge and 
upon which evidence could be obtained.” While the findings will 
be of the greatest value to Philippine administrators, the report 
does not give an adequate idea of the tremendous social, economic 
and spiritual changes which have been brought about since the 
inception of the public school system. It is precisely with these 
changes that the above article has chiefly been concerned. 

On the whole, the report of the Commission is very favorable. 
It cannot be said to reveal many things not already known, but the 
existence of certain well-recognised defects has been confirmed by 
the employment of modern tests. The quality of the instruction 
in English, for instance, has always disturbed those in authority, 
and the Commission finds here much ground for criticism. The 
lack of professional preparation on the part of teachers is also 
noticed, and the extension of normal school training strongly 
recommended. It is also suggested that American teachers should 
be concentrated in normal schools. This would necessitate the 
selection in the United States of teachers with special training. 

The simplification of the paper work of the Bureau of Education 
is also recommended. Among other things, the use of modern 
tests and measurements, closer technical supervision and study in 
the schools are suggested. It is also urged that the Director of 
Education should be given increased powers as regards the 
assignment and promotion of teachers and the selection of text- 
books. There has been a tendency on the part of the Legislature 
in recent years to make its appropriations so specific that the dis- 
cretionary powers of the Director of Education have been very 
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limited. Where formerly he selected text-books with the advice of 
committees of teachers and superintendents, he is at present merely 
a member of a commission which chooses these books. 

The Commission was also disturbed by the rapid growth of a 
“high collar class ” and suggested increased emphasis on industrial 
and agricultural education. It also produced a plan for restricting 
the use of high schools to those who possess superior ability. 

Many othe: topics are discussed and, in so far as reforms can be 
carried out administratively, they will be accomplished. Many 
have already been set in hand. Those that must wait for legislation 
are not, however, so sure of favorable consideration. Attempts to 
limit higher education to exceptional students may not enlist the 
support of Filipino politicians. 





vA 
THE GREAT NGAMI TREK* 


(By one who took part in it) 


I. Tue ScHEME AND ITs BEGINNINGS 


VERYBODY has heard of the Pioneer Expedition 

which occupied Rhodesia in 1890. But who has 
heard of the great Ngami trek of 1894-8? Yet, for 
initiative, for adventure and hardship, the Ngami trek 
rivals the occupation of Rhodesia, and is as stirring an 
incident as is to be found in the development of Africa. 
True, the country it colonised is not as large as Rhodesia ; 


the Ngami pioneers were not as numerous as the column 
that entered Rhodesia; but the Ngami trek had to cross 
a waterless desert, which was never the fate of the Rhodesia 
column, and it then had to struggle on for years without 
encouragement, without help, neglected and forgotten, a 
fate which never befell Rhodesia. It was the premature 
death of Mr. Cecil Rhodes which relegated to oblivion the 
Ngami expedition, the child of his originating brain, 
fathered by him and carried out with all his eager zeal 
and foresight. With his continued guidance and interest 
it would have been a triumphant success ; even without 
him it has eventually, made good, but through how many 
years of departmental neglect ! 

The colony of Ghansi is about 150 by 200 miles square, 
bounded on the north by Lake Ngami and the Batawana 


* A map showing the country over which the expedition trekked will be 
found at the end of this article (p. 102). 
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Reserve, on the east and the south by the Kalahari Desert, 
and on the west by Damaraland and Ovampoland. It is 
a plateau, with an unequalled climate, a country where no 
harsh, destroying winds blow, where there is no extreme 
of heat or cold, where there is no malaria, the curse of 
Africa—in short, it is a country which might well become 
a health resort for the Empire, and even for healthy South 
Africa, were it less inaccessible. But in the days of the 
war the mails to that secluded district took five months in 
transit, and even now, in these days of the development of 
Africa, they take about two months. But it may be that 
Ghansi is itself now on the eve of a great development, 
for it lies across the high road from Walfish Bay 
to the Wankie coalfields, and if the railway of which 
Rhodesia is talking so much, a railway to carry the coal 
and the cattle of her growing wealth, materialises, 
why then, at last Ghansi will come by its own. Or if, 
on the other hand, Professor Schwartz’s scheme comes off, 
and the dried rivers of the Kalahari are made to flow once 
more, why then, Ghansi will equally come by its own. 
As I have said, the Ngami trek originated in the brain of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes. His object in carrying it through was 
twofold. ‘To extend the Empire was the aim for which he 
lived and died. He had extended it all over the wide 
territories of Rhodesia to the north. He now sought to 
extend its boundaries to the west, into a country little 
known and apparently unoccupied even by native races, 
except for a few untamable Bushmen of whom it had 
become almost the last resort in Africa. The Bushman 
of South Africa is no doubt a relation of the Pigmy of 
Central Africa, both the last remnants of a race now almost 
extinct. The great forests of Central Africa still harbour 
the Pigmy, because of their inaccessibility ; and for the 
same reason the Kalahari Desert and its environs are a last 
refuge of the Bushman in the south. This emptiness 
of the land was the second incentive of Mr. Rhodes’ 
scheme. He wished not only to extend the Empire; he 
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wished also to try the experiment of “ seeing how a country 
would thrive in Africa which was settled by whites and 
from which the natives were absent.” Thus was born the 
Ngami trek. 

Though the Ghansi district was occupied by none, it 
was claimed by all the surrounding tribes, and to secure 
some sort of title, Mr. Rhodes, through his agent Isaac 
Bosman, obtained a concession from Moremi, chief of the 
Batawana on the north, who was himself anxious to secure 
the protection of British rule. Moremi’s claim to Ghansi 
was, of course, a shadowy one. Indeed, the last time he 
had crossed it had been as a fugitive; for about 1892 a 
fight had occurred between the Batawana and Damaras 
close to the homestead of van Zyl, a Dutch trader, who had 
prospered in his trade with the Batawana and had settled 
down in the Ghansi district. The result of the battle 
was the rout of the Batawana, and their chief, Moremi, 
sought refuge in van Zyl’s house, clasping the Dutchman’s 
knees as he sat at table with his wife and family. Quick 
as thought van Zyl dropped the end of the tablecloth over 
the fugitive, and when his pursuers arrived assured them 
blandly that no one was there. And so Moremi escaped 
with his life. Not so van Zyl, however. News of the 
deception seems to have leaked out, for shortly afterwards 
he was taken in ambush by the Damaras and shot, his widow 
escaping to the Transvaal with her children. 

This was the extent of the ownership of Ghansi by 
Moremi, or by anyone else; but the concession from 
Moremi was sufficient for Mr. Rhodes’ purpose. As a 
matter of fact he could have got the concession from any 
cf the surrounding chiefs, for all were without exception 
anxious to come under the protection of Great Britain, 
rather than fall to the lot of Germany, who had already 
established herself on the coast. Indeed, the Damaras 
from what became German South West Africa had sent 
a deputation to Lord Kimberley begging him to take them 
over, and it was only the supineness of the British Govern- 
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ment and of the Cape Government which hindered a far 
larger annexation. But the story of that mistake lies 
outside the tale of the great Ngami trek. 

Having secured his concession from Moremi, Mr. 
Rhodes issued an advertisement through the Patriot, a 
Dutch newspaper, offering farms of 5,000 morgen (i.¢. 
10,000 acres) in the Ghansi district for the price of {1 as 
an application fee! Free farms were also promised for the 
eldest sons of those taking up land, as well as plant for 
water-boring. It was a tempting offer; and in spite of 
the waterless Kalahari which would have to be crossed 
before that inaccessible district could be reached, about 
sixty families all told, half of them of British descent and 
half of Dutch, mobilised for the adventure. They were 
all of them men in the heyday of their strength, and most 
of them were accompanied by their wives and children. 
They were men of some substance too, owners already of 
farms and stock; but in South Africa the land-hunger 
lies deep in the heart of all Dutchmen, and of many British, 
and the prospect of a new country and vast tracts of land 
was sufficient to stir them from their settled life. 


II. Four Years or Waitinc AND Fatse Starts 


ARLY in June, 1894, then, these sixty families 

assembled, half at Maritsani under William Drotsky, 
and half at Pitsani Pothlugo, with more than a thousand 
head of cattle, great tented waggons, with horses, and other 
small stock and all the paraphernalia of a large expedition. 
At Maritsani, which is near Mafeking, the Drotsky party 
camped on the estate of Vryhof by an arrangement which 
Mr. Rhodes made with the owner, Mr. Julius Weil ; while 
at Pitsani the other party grouped itself round a small 
grove of camelsthorn trees. In both places the great 
waggons were outspanned, little square tents set up in 
clumps, while in the centre large bucksails were stretched 
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out as a sort of roof under which church services and other 
gatherings could be held. And here we halted, while a 
small party of pioneers went forward from Pitsani, under 
the leadership of Bosman, to dig wells along the route of 
400 miles of waterless desert along which the whole expedi- 
tion was presently to advance. 

And now began the first of the series of reverses that 
were to dog the fortunes of the Ngami trek. The well- 
sinkers advanced for some time through the part of Bechu- 
analand which was owned by the chief Bathoen, and were 
successful in sinking a series of five wells along their route. 
But at the fifth well Bathoen took alarm. ‘ You have come 
to take my land from me!” he cried. In vain Bosman, 
skilled in managing natives, urged that they were merely 
passing through his land to a country a long way beyond. 
In vain he pointed out that, though the white men would 
be gone, yet the wells would remain, and be a permanent 
source of benefit to Bathoen himself. “Black men do 
not need wells; it is only white men who need wells,” 
retorted the chief ; and, deaf to all persuasion, he insisted 
on the pioneers going back the way they had come. Thus 
failed the first attempt to pierce the desert. 

Meanwhile we had entered upon 1895, that year big 
with fate for South Africa. Not only were the Ngami 
trekkers concentrated at Maritsani and Pitsani; the 
Chartered troopers were massed there also, preparatory to 
Dr. Jameson’s raid into the Transvaal a few months 
later. It was known that the Chartered Company were 
negotiating with the Home Government for the transfer 
of a portion of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, so that a 
railway might the more easily be built through it to serve 
the growing town of Bulawayo. Now the Bechuana 
chiefs, unlike the chiefs on their further borders, knew 
that they were safe from German interference, but while 
they were glad enough to be under British protection, they 
were nervous of any big influx of white men into their 
lands. ‘They grew restive. Assurances that no infringe- 
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ment of their rights was contemplated met with scant 
belief. Were not the troops there to contradict such 
assurances ? A rumour spread that the real intention of 
the Chartered Company was to attack Linchwe, the brother 
of Khama, to dispossess him and take his lands ; and 
this rumour proved very stubborn. In these circum- 
stances it was very difficult to gain the consent of the 
Bechuana chiefs to a passage for the pioneer party through 
their lands; but after much negotiation it was achieved, 
and for the second time a commission prepared to push 
into the desert, with orders to go right through to Ghansi, 
to locate and select the farms for the whole expedition 
and to return again for the main body. The Rev. Adrian 
Hofmeyr came up to wish the little party God-speed. He 
spoke to the whole trek of between 300 and 400 men, 
women and children, but his words were more particularly 
addressed to the exploring commission. To it he com- 
mended the 121st Psalm, advising its members to learn it 
by heart and to repeat it over on the first day of every 
month. Then he distributed a number of farewell gifts 
among the pioneers, chiefly books and other useful things 
of the sort. With that the small party pushed out into 
the wilderness and were lost to sight for many weary 
months. 

Those who remained behind possessed their souls in 
what patience they could. Some who had sold large 
properties to provide funds for the trek grew disheartened, 
and returned to what was left of their homes, to await 
there the return of the commission. Two men joined 
the Chartered forces, and presently underwent a more 
exciting experience than even a trek into Ngamiland. 
The leader of the Vryhof party travelled down to Kimberley, 
where he bought a flock of sheep and took them back 
to his people. He travelled in a thunderstorm, but by 
the time he left the railway siding for the camp the weather 
had cleared, except for one small, solitary cloud which 
hung ominously over his outspan. Seeing him arrive, 
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his young wife laid their infant daughter on the table at 
the tent door andran to meet him. Even as they embraced 
the thunderbolt struck. Everybody came rushing to the 
spot, only to find them both quite dead, locked in each 
other’s arms and much burned by the lightning; while 
on the table in the tent door the baby laughed and crowed, 
unhurt and unalarmed. Others of the trek took their 
waggons and oxen and rode transport to Bulawayo, a 
hungry young city whose wants could never be satisfied. 
But while they were there the rinderpest, that dread 
scourge which swept like a prairie fire over the country, 
leaving it covered with the corpses of dead cattle, broke out. 
The Ngami trekkers turned and fled, striving to get their 
oxen with all despatch beyond the reach of infection ; 
but on their way they were met by the Bechuana cattle 
inspectors, bent on stamping out the disease before it 
could spread further. Their waggons were ordered to 
the side of the road, and there all their cattle, both sick 
and sound, were shot down. It was the only way in which 
the plague could be stayed; but the financial loss was 
severe, and the men arrived back at their base camp having 
lost the most valuable part of their possessions. Truly 
1895-96 were trying years for Africa, and not least for the 
members of the Ngami trek. But men of that stamp are 
hard to beat, and most of them waited doggedly on. 

In 1897, when the defeat of the Matabele had cleared 
the Bechuanaland border of a serious menace, and when 
the Ghansi commission had returned from their visit of 
inspection with glowing accounts of the country to which 
the trek was bound, a big meeting was held in Mafeking 
under the presidency of Major (afterwards Sir Hamilton) 
Goold Adams, Resident of Bechuanaland, and it was 
decided to open negotiations with Khama, paramount 
chief of the Bechuanas, for permission to travel through 
his territories. The route via Palapye, Khama’s capital 
had the drawback that it was more circuitous than the one 
originally decided on; but, lying more directly under 
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the jurisdiction of the paramount chief, it was less liable 
to incidents such as had wrecked the first attempt to get 
through. Now to hurry an African, even an able African 
like Khama, is not possible, so it was not until May, 1898, 
that the negotiations were at last successful, permission 
obtained, and the whole route mapped out. By that time 
the trekkers were almost in despair; but, with the first 
whisper of an open road, their hopes revived on the instant, 
and though Khama had taken so many months to give as 
much as a promise, the Ngami trek did not take many days 
to profit by it. They were on the road before the month 
was out. 

Not only were the trekkers all enthusiasm, Mr. Rhodes 
was all enthusiasm too. The endless delays had never 
damped his eagerness ; nor had misfortune, nor other cares 
dulled hisinterest. His agent came with the certificates for 
the farms already parcelled out by the commission in the 
previous year, and bringing into the bargain a great con- 
signment of gifts from Mr. Rhodes for every man, woman 
and child participating in the adventure. Nobody was 
overlooked, however insignificant. For the men there 
were knives, clothes, belts, pipes and tobacco; for the 
women needles and thread, linen, prints, pins, thimbles, 
and all sorts of haberdashery, and for the children suits 
of clothes. There were also orders drawn upon Julius 
Weil and Co. for 1,000 to 2,000 Ibs. of meal for each family 
according to its size, to provision them on their long 
journey. And besides all this, with that almost royal 
munificence which bespoke his great mind, there was a 
gift of £12,000 to be divided among the heads of families. 
This amounted to {200 for each family, and the sixty men 
who drew the grant were summoned to the special train 
drawn up at the siding to receive the money and to sign 
the receipts. Some of them took the whole £200 in cash, 
but the more prudent of them left half or three-quarters 
of it in the care of the distributors, saying that they would 
know better what to do with it after they had seen the 
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conditions in Ngamiland. The whole of this transaction 
about the money-grant was embodied in a document 
formally drawn up and signed by us in triplicate, and the 
three documents were to be bestowed in the separate 
archives of Mafeking, Pretoria and London. Everything 
seemed thoroughly in order and secure about this money, 
and we left it thus with confident hearts. Without a 
shadow of doubt, too, everything would have been perfectly 
secure had Mr. Rhodes lived, but the Boer War broke 
out next year. Before the close of that war he was dead, 
and from that day to this we have never seen a penny of 
that money, nor been able to discover any trace of it. 


III. Tue Trex 


N May 30, 1898, the whole column got under way. 
The great tented waggons, each with its team of 
eighteen oxen in the yoke, lumbered out from the camp 
where they had assembled for a few weeks, and spent four 
long years, and in slow procession plodded their way through 
Mafeking. Each waggon in turn pulled up before Weil’s 
store, to present the warrant and receive the loads of meal, 
and then passed on to the northern outskirts, there to camp 
for the night. The whole of the little town turned out 
to do us honour as we passed through the market square, 
and loud and earnest were the expressions of goodwill 
as all and sundry pressed upon us the best entertainment 
the bars could provide. Next morning, not only the 
Resident Commissioner, but Sir Alfred Milner himself 
wished us God-speed, and under the escort of Major 
Panzera, Lieutenant Phipps, and twelve troopers of the 
Bechuanaland Border Police, we started in earnest 
upon the journey that was to take us seven weary months. 
Our way lay along the Marico and Crocodile Rivers, 
and like a delightful picnic was this the first stage of our 
eventful trek, though we passed the decayed remains of 
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derelict waggons and ash heaps of burnt bones, monuments 
of the fighting parties which had passed by there a few 
years previously on their way to fight Lobengula and his 
Matabele warriors. Near one of these piles of cinders 
I picked up a gold ring, dropped and lost, and never re- 
claimed. Perhaps the man it belonged to, who carried 
his life as well as this ring in his hand, lost the one as well 
as the other in the wild bush fighting of those days, for 
the ring is beside me as I write, and I have never traced 
its owner. 

At Palapye, Khama received us cordially, and gave us 
all the information he could about the arduous way before 
us. From now on we were to enter upon the desert route 
where lack of water would be our chief danger. He coun- 
selled us, therefore, to travel in small parties of only two 
waggons each, because the water was too scanty to supply 
a larger number each day. He told us of a former trek 
to which he had given this same advice, but they, suspecting 
him of treacherous motives, had disregarded it, and travelled 
on five waggons abreast, only to meet with the inevitable 
disaster he had foretold. We passed their gruesome 
remains a few weeks later. 

Well, we took Khama’s advice, and went forward two by 
two, like the animals that went into the Ark. The first stage 
of our journey, after crossing the Lotsani River, took us 
over a rocky pass where the boulders were as large as beer 
barrels and it needed all our skill to negotiate them with 
our unwieldy waggons. It was an exciting experience while 
it lasted, and we quitted it only to fall into another. For a 
few miles ahead we came upon our first sand dunes, where 
the going was so heavy that the waggons sank into the 
sand almost up to their axles. Here the oxen refused, and 
in order to pass this clogging stretch we had to yoke both 
the teams to one waggon—thirty-six oxen in all—and pull 
it clear. We then had to go back with the same oxen and 
pull the other waggon through. We travelled like this for 
three days, making no more progress than 500 yards a day. 
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Then we reached a deep ravine through which the Mesa 
River flows. I call it the Mesa River, but in reality it 
was only a tiny trickle of water in which it took hours of 
patient dipping to satisfy the thirst of our little party. 
Yet though the water was so scanty, the scene near the 
river was one of great beauty, for the rivulet runs in tiny 
cascades and clear pools among groves of Macharachara 
trees, which are like orange trees in appearance. For here, 
as in so many other parts of the Kalahari, though there is 
so little water on the surface, there is much below ground, 
and an enterprising policy of well-sinking would soon 
make this desert to blossom like the rose. It was strange 
to be short of water, and to see the remains of others who 
had been overcome by thirst in the midst of so much 
vegetation. 

The next stage of our journey was pleasant and fairly 
easy until within twelve miles of Inknani Pan, when the 
sand again grew heavy. Here there is a precipitous hill, 
crowned by two aloes which from below look exactly like 
two human beings. This hill the natives hold in super- 
stitious awe, for they tell a tale that in the long ago a 
Bechuana warrior, chased by a Matabele, assegai in hand, 
leapt from this precipice to the death below in order to 
avoid the death above. ‘Those two aloes, they say, are the 
symbols of this tragedy, and to point at them is to fall 
under an unlucky spell. Some of our trekkers, quite 
unwitting of the superstition, did point at these two aloes, 
surprised at their extraordinary shape, and the story spread 
abroad that in consequence these people suffered a number 
of misadventures from which the rest of the trek remained 
entirely free ! 

At Inknani Pan the water in the two wells was so scarce 
that to dig up enough for the needs of every double waggon 
party took us a day each, turn about! Beyond Inknani 
our next water-hole was at Esephe. This is a Bushman’s 
pit sunk zigzagwise in a limestone hollow. It is about 
two feet in diameter, with niches all the way down, in 
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which the Bushman could deposit his water-pail, an ostrich 
eggshell, as he clambered down and up. Only forty pails 
can be taken out of this hole in a day—not much for two 
waggon parties and thirty-six oxen. But shall I tell of 
Ditowani, a limestone pan in the centre of a tangle of bush 
and trees, where lie the graves of those who succumbed 
to the hardships of this desert trek ; or of Lithlakani, where 
our eyes were gladdened by three palm trees, telling of a 
fine flow of water, and where we dug ovens out of a limestone 
ridge, and baked our bread and road-rusks in them in turn ; 
or of Sorongani, a little water-hole in a little grove, with 
just enough water to fill our waggon casks after three hours 
of dipping ; or of Lake Chukutsa, a foul-smelling hole, for 
after several months of drought the lake had dried up, and 
was now a glittering expanse of salt over which the waggons 
drove, each one avoiding the other’s ruts through the 
crackling crust, finding the lake’s surface easier going 
than the heavy sand along its margin? Is it not all the 
same story of water, or rather of the lack of water? And 
so the dreary story went on until we reached the shores 
of Lake Kumadani. 

Among the Ngami trekkers were a double party which 
used donkey transport instead of oxen. Now whether it 
was that these people had pointed at the two aloes on the 
Hill of Witchcraft, or whether it was that donkeys were 
less hardy than the more customary trek-ox, the fact 
remains that they suffered the most severely of anybody in 
the adventure. The poor, woebegone donkeys persisted in 
turning back to lick the iron of the waggon tyres polished 
by the dry sand to a high pitch of brilliancy, evidently under 
the impression that- nothing but water could sparkle so 
brightly. At last, reaching an extra heavy stretch of sand 
fifteen miles from Lake Chukutsa, they were so spent with 
thirst that even a double team harnessed to one waggon 
could not get it through the sand. Disaster seemed 
imminent. The poor donkeys were at once unbuckled, 
and men, women and children, with the animels, started 
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on foot to tramp the fifteen miles to Chukutsa, leaving one 
man on guard over the abandoned waggons, with the dregs 
of the water remaining in the casks to sustain him. The 
party reached the lake only to exchange the peril of death 
from thirst for the peril of death from poisoning, for the 
foul water produced such disorder in the transport donkeys 
that they swelled up to double their normal size, and lay 
for four days on the veld before they recovered sufficiently 
to move on again. Meanwhile the man abandoned with 
the waggons became desperately uneasy. His water gave 
out, and the utter loneliness of his surroundings, aggravated 
rather than broken by the incessant chirruping of the 
cicadas, got on his nerves. It was almost a relief on the 
third night when he was attacked by Bushmen covetous 
of loot. He did not use his rifle; but being something of 
a ventriloquist, he gave vent to extraordinary noises which 
seemed to burst in all directions out of the ground or 
the waggons. Now the wild Bushman generally believes 
that things belonging to white men are bewitched, so when 
they heard these appalling sounds they stayed not upon 
the order of their going, but fled incontinently to some 
bushes at a distance. Here apparently they fell out among 
themselves, those who had remained behind no doubt jeer- 
ing at those who had run away. At any rate, when the 
besieged garrison reconnoitred the ground in the morning, 
he found patches of drying blood, and the spoor of a body 
that had been dragged, or had dragged itself, away. Words 
cannot describe his relief when in the afternoon of that day 
the young men of his party turned up with the donkeys 
and a supply of water. Again the animals were harnessed 
in, a double team to a waggon, and this time, being refreshed 
with water, they succeeded in dragging clear, first one 
vehicle and then the other, across the heavy belt of sand 
to harder ground, and so on till they reached the rest of 
the party encamped by that abominable water-hole which 
is called Lake Chukutsa. 

Now it must be remembered that all this time, following 
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Khama’s advice, we had travelled two and two, with a 
day’s journey between each party. The column therefore 
was strung out along a very lengthy line of country which, 
with the varying hardships of the road, had greatly increased, 
so that those in the rear were a long, long way behind the 
foremost waggons. But on reaching Lake Kumadani, a 
lake in reality as well as in name, the expedition joined 
forces once more, the leading waggons working round the 
lake by its west coast, while the hinder waggons cut off a 
great bend of many miles by crossing the southern end of 
the lake itself. ‘This was an onerous feat to accomplish, 
for the lake where they crossed was thickly overgrown with 
tall reeds, higher than a man’s head, and the water was a 
foot deep and a mile wide. But the dangerous crossing 
was negotiated safely, save by one great ship of the desert 
which toppled right over when within twenty yards of the 
shore, and the scene of bustle which then ensued, first to 
rescue its contents and then to right the waggon itself and 
get it to dry land, baffles description. This manceuvre, 
though hazardous, therefore completely justified itself, and 
it was as a far more compact body that the trekkers now 
moved on. 

The country by this time had completely changed. Gone 
were the sand dunes ; gone the dreary lack of water. The 
column moved forward with Lake Kumadani, into which 
the Botletle River empties itself, on one hand, and on the 
other the thousand pools of the Great Makarikari swamp. 
Grass grew everywhere for the refreshment of our poor 
debilitated cattle ; palm trees reared themselves along the 
river. Small kraals of river natives began to appear at 
more and more frequent intervals, perched on knolls among 
the pools, with mealie gardens in the depressions below. 
Giraffe wandered here, and thousands of springbok, while in 
the river reeds great hippos disported themselves, and 
crocodiles lay in wait for their prey. But what was most 
striking was the abundance of waterfowl, from geese to 
sandpipers. On tiny islets stood majestic scarlet flamingoes 
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and blue cranes, and other long-legged birds in great 
companies. Along the river margin strolled parties of 
Lehututu birds, big sedate creatures as large as turkeys, 
continuously calling out “ Lee-hoo-too-too! Lee-hoo-too- 
too!” to be answered by the Mahemvogel, a bird of the 
same size which kept up a monotonous “ Ma-hem-hem- 
hem!” All the travellers, and not least the dumb animals, 
revelled in these changed surroundings ; but we pressed 
steadily forward all the time. 

The expedition caused great excitement among the native 
tribes living in this sequestered locality. Everywhere we 
were received with kindness and with great interest. It 
was the first time that these natives had ever seen a donkey. 
But, what was a cause of far greater curiosity, it was also 
the first time they had ever seen white women and white 
children, and day after day they crowded round us with 
open mouths. It was the beautiful fair hair of the girls 
that attracted their greatest admiration, for the hair on 
the heads of the native African is short and frizzy, far more 
like wool than hair, and our girls with their silken tresses 
falling well below their waists impressed them profoundly. 
One chief’s daughter, a chieftainess of one of the kraals 
herself, begged for just one hair that she might weave it 
into her necklace of charms. 

At this stage of our journey, where every prospect pleased, 
it was not man alone that was vile ; for at one palm-shaded 
kraal the villagers came down to beg us to take vengeance 
for them upon the teeming crocodiles which that morning 
had devoured one of their women when she was drawing 
water. We took our guns and went to a high bank over- 
looking the deadly pool, and found it reeking with evil 
odours, and about a dozen of the great saurians swimming 
about in its depths, their greedy appetite whetted by that 
morning’s meal. After the battle that ensued not many 
were left alive, and the few survivors, that escaped by hiding 
in the mud among the reeds, had their larder replenished 
for a long while by their slaughtered companions. 
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It was at Rekops Stad that the whole of the expedition 
joined together again, and leaving the pleasant plains 
behind us we plunged into the forests along the river, which 
is the real lioncountry. Theroute chosen ran through dense 
jungle, which here and there opened out into lighter, park- 
like stretches. Many were the beautiful vistas of sylvan 
scenery which refreshed our eyes—especially from the high 
banks of the drifts—they ran like narrow straths of emerald 
meadowland between the walls of woodland. These 
beautiful straths also afforded easy travelling, far easier than 
the heavy soil of the higher jungle country, though the 
steep descents that led down to them were troublesome to 
negotiate and the climb out at the further end was a tough 
job, often being as much as the utmost efforts of two span 
of oxen yoked to one waggon could accomplish. Some of 
these reaches were covered with dense reed and palmetto 
growths, with clear running water on one side or the other, 
and these in particular were the domain of all sorts of 
animal and bird life. Walking ahead of the waggons I have 
had wonderful glimpses of wild nature quite unconscious 
that it was being watched. On one occasion, round a bend 
of the river, I came suddenly right on top of a herd of 
hippos frolicking outside the reeds of a pool. The surprise 
and alarm were mutual. The hippos plunged headlong 
into the pool, raising positive waterspouts in their hurry 
and commotion, while I sprang backwards into the jungle 
with what must have been a record leap. On another 
occasion I saw a lion with his mate and her little cub 
lapping water unconcernedly a hundred yards away. It 
was a thrilling sight, and it held me spellbound, though I 
hastened to make myself scarce as soon as the little party 
withdrew into the bush. 

It must be remembered that all this time we were 
travelling through the authentic lion country, where every 
night the lions prowled round the camps, keeping the 
trek-oxen in a quiver of fright. Many precautions had to 
be taken. Each night, when outspanning, boughs had to 
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be gathered to form a barricade around the camp, and 
great fires built inside, behind which both oxen and tra- 
vellers sheltered. I remember once making camp rather 
late in the evening, and going out with my Ovampo driver 
to gather boughs for the fence. Dusk was falling, and 
objects were rather indistinct in consequence. I halted 
by a big bush to pick up some wood, and hearing a slight 
sound which I could not place but which suggested 
breathing, I called out to my driver te iook out az I thought 
that there was a snake about. Nothing more transpired, 
however, and we both returned unmolested to the camp 
with our loads. But in the morning the man called me 
to come with him. There was something mysterious in 
his manner; but when I questioned him, he merely 
answered me, “Come and see.” I! followed him, and he 
led me to the bush where J luad been standing the previous 
evening, and without a word pointed to the ground. 
There on one side of the bush were my own footprints, 
and on the other side the pugmarks of a great lion. “ God 
must love you very much, baas,” said the Ovampo lad 
simply. 

No wonder precautions were taken in such an infested 
neighbourhood. Yet so inured to these nightly visitors 
and to that nightly serenade did we become that these 
precautions were in many instances neglected in the most 
foolhardy way. One day, on a heavy stretch of road, two 
spans of oxen had been used as usual to pull one waggon 
a certain distance, and then unyoked and taken back to 
fetch the other waggon. The first one was left standing 
on the high bank above the river at Minnekwana with the 
owner and his wife to guardit. Being tired, they neglected 
to make any fires, and went early to sleep under their 
tent-sail, quite undisturbed by the roaring that was begin- 
ning all round them. At midnight a young policeman on 
dispatch duty, and travelling through the bush equally 
regardless of the lions, stumbled upon the camp, and 
roused its occupants to their danger. He pointed out the 
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glittering eyes in the bushes all round, and finally fired 
at one of those shining orbs. A great commotion ensued, 
a tearing and a snarling, and the three white folk instantly 
made all haste to build a good big fire, spending the rest 
of the night in a wrangle as to which of them had been the 
most foolish. In the morning it was found that one lion 
at any rate had been put out of action by that solitary shot. 

To venture far afield from the expedition in such 
surroundings was risky in the extreme; but so alluring 
were those untrodden ways that there was no restraining the 
young men. Again and again one or another of them left 
the waggons to do a little exploring on his own account. 
One young fellow, following up the spoor of eland, was lost 
for three days, and spent the last of those nights in a tree 
while the lions kept watch and ward beneath, and there 
he had to remain till the searchers, tracking him by the 
firing of guns, rescued him from his predicament. More 
than once were these young men lost in the bush. The 
anxiety over their fate can better be imagined than des- 
cribed, and the huge bonfires which had to be lit to guide 
back their wandering footsteps. So bold was the wild 
life around that even in the daylight an outspan of waggons 
was not safe, and once a leopard sprang into the middle 
of a party of children, and seizing a little pig rooting near 
them, carried it off, although in the general hubbub which 
followed its raid it was glad to drop its prey to save its 
own skin. And yet another time, while a party was 
outspanned for their mid-day meal, a small duiker buck 
ran pitifully in among them, followed by a pack of wild 
dogs in full cry. The mix-up was complete; but the 
terrified duiker had judged well, for the dogs were driven 
off with their tails between their legs, and the little antelope 
was saved and set free. Our leader, too, had a narrow 
escape on one occasion, for going down to the riverside 
with some companions, he stepped upon a great log to 
get a better view. But the log came to life under him, 
and with a mighty heave shook him off into the water, 
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from which he was with difficulty rescued by his com- 
panions before the crocodile whose equanimity he had 
disturbed could drag him under. 

As I recall the incidents of that eventful seven months’ 
journey, I prefer to dwell upon the beautiful sights and 
the stirring adventures rather than upon the hardships ; 
but that is not to say that the hardships did not exist. 
There were many of them. True, we had left behind 
that dreadful expanse of parching sand; but even the 
pleasure haunts of the Botletle River had their hidden 
dangers. In their recesses lurked the mosquito, which 
wrought its deadly work upon many of us, until at last 
at Kushandi we halted, and dug the graves of a number of 
its victims, carving their names and the dates of their 
death upon the trunks of the great knoppiesdoorn trees 
under which they lie. 

A little further on, at Zambos, while the rest of the 
column went straight ahead, the two waggons drawn by 
donkey teams outspanned to rest under a small grove of 
trees, unaware that it harboured the noxious tsetse fly, 
and the poor donkeys, which had survived the thirst land 
and the poison water of Lake Chukutsa, succumbed at last 
to that deadly fly. There must have been some evil spell 
after all in those aloe trees upon the Hill of Witchcraft ! 
The loss of these two teams was a heavy blow to the 
expedition, which had to provide the transport for the 
otherwise derelict waggons, their passengers and stores ; 
but still we pulled along, though our speed was somewhat 
impeded, and we touched at Lake Ngami as the first rain 
of the season fell. 
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IV. Tue Promisep Lanp 


NCE at Lake Ngami, the back of our journey was 

broken, for from the lake to the district of Ghansi 
was only a comparatively short distance of fairly easy 
going. Much of this lake, known since Livingstone’s time, 
has now become mere swamp ; but it still has wide stretches 
of shallow water dotted with clumps of reeds and palmetto, 
which are the haunts of hosts of aquatic fowl. At Macha- 
bing, on the lake, Lieutenant Phipps made a police camp, 
hoisting the Union Jack (which he flew from a palm tree), 
and claimed the country for the British Crown. Here we 
would gladly have lingered for a space, but the threat of 
the oncoming rains drove us to make all haste to reach 
our destination, and we left the lake at Bolebeng, its 
western end, turning south from that point. Leaving the 
lake and river system behind, we entered upon a drier 
country, undulating plains well suited to cattle, but at 
that time the happy hunting ground of every sort of game, 
including the predatory lion which lived upon their 
abundance. We left the lake and river system behind, 
and with that system we also left behind the mosquito— 
for Ghansi is free from all malaria—but not before a fresh 
outbreak of fever had struck us down, and again it was 
the hindermost parties who suffered the most severely, 
and, having lost their transport, they were now also in 
danger of losing their lives. Yet with the rains upon us 
we dared not delay, even for illness, and sick as the men 
were they struggled blindly forward in a last desperate 
effort to reach their goal before their strength gave out. 
And reach it they did. On Christmas Eve the last of the 
stragglers made port, and there around Ghansi Pan all 
the waggons and tents were again outspanned as they had 
been at Maritsani before the trek began, and we celebrated 
Christmas Day there in our Promised Land with as many 
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of the traditional customs as we could command in the 
limited time and with the limited means at our disposal. 
It was a happy day, a day of achievement, a day of success, 
and the sense of victory outweighed all sickness, and 
suffering, and privation. Ghansi Colony was a fait accomph. 


* * * 


That was twenty-six years ago. Since then we have 
retrieved a country from the desert and turned it into a 
state that can compare favourably with any on earth. 
Our children have grown up around us as healthy and 
rosy-cheeked as any in an English village. We have made 
good. Since Mr. Rhodes’ death we have been neglected, 
cast off, forgotten; but still we have made good. The 
promises made in the original offer of farms have never 
been kept. We were promised boring machines for water ; 
we have never received them. We were promised free farms 
for our eldest sons; these have not been granted. That 
someone is to blame for these things is evident; but we 
lay the blame for none of it at Mr. Rhodes’ door. Him 
we love and trust implicitly. Had he lived, he would have 
seen us righted; and though he is dead we are still his 
men, proud to have participated in an adventure he had 
so much at heart, prouder still to have carried it through 
to success in the face of neglect and indifference; and 
could we retrace our lives and in the light of our experience 
have the choice all over again, then still we would make 
the same choice, honoured to serve in our small degree the 
designs of the greatest man South Africa has ever seen. 
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Showing the couritry over which the expedition trekked. 
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INDIA: POLITICAL AND 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


I. Poxiticay 


UR last article was written from India shortly before 

the Simla session of the Legislature, when the political 
skies were dark with clouds of inter-communal ani- 
mosity.* But, to continue the metaphor, there appeared to 
be some hope that these clouds might be dispelled by the 
genial rays of the sun of an All-India National party which 
seemed about to push its rim above the horizon. The 
hope has vanished with the disappearance, for the present, 
of the All-India National party, and the triumph of the 
forces of communal rivalry. For some weeks there was a 
distinct lull in the fratricidal strife between Hindus and 
Moslems, but for the past two months it has been pro- 
ceeding with destructive vigour. There have been no 
riots on the grand scale as at Calcutta last April, but the 
area of strife has widened and clashes have grown more and 
more frequent until one looks almost instinctively, as one 
opens the newspapers, for a report of a Hindu-Moslem 
riot. Even more sinister and important, perhaps, than 
the extension in space of the ancient antagonism is its 
effect on the grouping of political parties for the forth- 
coming elections, for now the almost purely communal 
character of the latter can no longer be hidden. This, 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 64, September 1926, pp. 778-784. 
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however, will be discussed in due course. First the more 
important features of the Simla session of the Legislature 
may be briefly described. 

The session was a short one, lasting only fifteen days. 
It was opened by Lord Irwin, who took this opportunity 
of forming an early acquaintance with the members both 
of the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State. His 
speech was noteworthy for the dignity of its language and 
for the certainty with which he treated the outstanding 
topics of the day in India. It was only natural that he 
should turn his attention to Hindu-Moslem conflict, and he 
emphasised the determination of his Government to protect 
the rights of all law-abiding citizens whilst holding the 
scales with absolute impartiality between the rival com- 
munities. A month earlier, in a speech made at a dinner 
given in his honour by the members of the Chelmsford 
Club, which is a club for Indian and European gentlemen, 
he had made an earnest appeal, in the name of religion 
itself, to the leaders of the communities to work whole- 
heartedly towards the achievement of unity. On those 
present, the speech made a profound impression and its 
effect on the whole nation, when broadcast by the Press, 
was hardly less remarkable. From end to end of India 
hardly a word of criticism was heard. The Government 
of India had been repeatedly asked by newspapers and 
public men for a moral lead. In Lord Irwin’s speech they 
got it, and all who read his words recognised the fact with 
gratitude. The portion of his speech to the Assembly 
in which he dealt with the same theme repeated his former 
appeal and stressed the duty of the Government to maintain 
the conditions under which all religions should receive 
fair and equal treatment. He also spoke of the duty of 
Indian political leaders to guide their energies into channels 
in which they would be of true and lasting benefit to the 
country; he referred to the report of the Currency 
Commission and asked his hearers to deal with it so as to 
ensure the welfare of all India, not of any one section or 
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class, and he promised that India’s representatives at the 
forthcoming conference in South Africa would be chosen 
so as to ensure their acceptance by India and the adequate 
presentation of India’s case. 

Unquestionably the most important item of the Assem- 
bly’s work during the Simla session was the consideration 
of the Currency Bill which the Government introduced to 
give effect to one of the main recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Indian currency, namely, the 
stabilisation of the rupee at 1s. 6d. gold. The Commission’s 
report was published at the beginning of August, and its 
recommendations need not be repeated here. It will be 
enough to remind our readers that the chief among them 
were the establishment of a Reserve Bank for India, the 
adoption of a gold bullion standard, and the stabilisation 
of the rupee as stated above. Now the Currency Com- 
mission was an exceptionally strong one and its recommen- 
dations were almost unanimous. In fact, there was only 
one dissentient, and he recommended the stabilisation of 
the rupee at 1s. 4d. and the elevation of the Imperial 
Bank of India into the position of a Reserve Bank. The 
reception given to the Commission’s report in India 
demonstrates very clearly one of the most unfortunate 
features of public life in this country, namely, the utter 
irresponsibility of the extremist Press. The gentleman 
who penned the minute of dissent represents certain 
Bombay interests which would undoubtedly benefit from a 
Is. 4d. rupee and he was committed to this ratio long before 
he joined the Commission, since he had already moved in 
the Legislative Assembly that it should be adopted by the 
Indian Government. It might have been expected that 
the Press would, at any rate, have given the report a fair 
hearing and have tried to form correct ideas on matters 
of such vital interest to India. The report dealt with 
highly technical questions on which hardly one Indian 
journalist in a thousand is qualified to write, yet with one 
accord the extremist Press broke into clamorous denuncia- 
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tion, particularly of that part of it which recommended 
stabilisation of the rupee at 1s. 6d., and many of these 
denunciations appeared before the writers could have even 
read the report. Despite the fact that two of the signa- 
tories of the majority report are Indians whose patriotism 
and competence to adjudicate on Indian currency affairs 
are beyond any possibility of dispute, and despite the fact 
that the solitary dissentient represented the interests 
already mentioned and was committed in advance to a 
particular ratio, the extremist Press at once professed to 
believe that he represented Indian as against foreign 
interests and held up the majority report as another case 
of exploitation of the Indian masses. The more moderate 
newspapers and the Anglo-Indian Press took a sane view 
of the report, examined it on its merits and, on the whole, 
accepted its recommendations. Most Indian newspapers, 
it is true, expressed a preference for a gold currency, but 
all except the extremist organs acknowledged that the 
gold bullion standard is more tangible and comprehensible 
than the old gold exchange standard. 

The report was published at the beginning of August 
and the Assembly met a fortnight later. Clearly the 
Indian Government could not introduce a Bill at that 
stage.to give effect to all the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, but it was vitally necessary that legislation should be 
introduced to fix the rupee exchange. In the first place, 
delay would certainly have given rise to an orgy of specula- 
tion in exchange which might have had catastrophic, and 
would certainly have had highly undesirable, results. In 
the interests of India, stability of the rupee exchange was 
vitally necessary. In the second place, the Government 
could not possibly ignore the sitting Legislature and con- 
tinue their exchange operations on existing lines without 
giving it the opportunity of expressing its opinion on this 
subject. There were very few opponents of the Is. 6d. 
ratio among the members of the Assembly, but very many 
of them wanted time to make up their minds on the points 
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at issue. On the day when the Currency Bill was intro- 
duced into the Legislative Assembly, the Swarajists came 
back in order to oppose it. It is an open secret that the 
party leader, Pandit Motilal Nehru, did not want to bring 
his followers into the Assembly because their entry would 
only add to the ludicrousness of the position in which they 
found themselves as the result of their walk out last March. 
It was also rumoured that he was personally in favour of 
the 1s. 6d. ratio. However, strong pressure was brought to 
bear on him by certain important Swarajists in Bombay who 
warned him that, unless his party opposed the Currency 
Bill, not one of them would be returned for any place in 
the Bombay Presidency at the next elections. There were 
certainly a few Swarajists who were wholeheartedly in 
favour of the 1s. 6d. ratio, but the order was given that all 
good Swarajists should attend and fight tooth and nail 
against the Bill, so with many misgivings on the part of 
most of them the order was obeyed. If they had expected 
their reappearance to cause any excitement, they were griev- 
ously disappointed, for none of the other members either 
official or non-official made the slightest demonstration. 
Sir Basil Blackett, the Finance Member, introduced the 
Bill in a speech which put the issues clearly before the 
members. A non-official member then moved that the 
Bill be postponed till the next session. The leader of the 
House, Sir Alexander Muddiman, thereupon announced 
that if this were the general opinion of the members, the 
Government would not oppose the postponement of the 
Bill. No further discussion took place, and the motion for 
postponement was accepted without a division. The 
Government whips had been busy during the days preceding 
the introduction of the Bill, and it was known that at the 
time of its introduction the Government had a majority 
in the House. But Sir Alexander Muddiman and Sir Basil 
Blackett undoubtedly chose the statesmanlike course in 
allowing the Bill to be postponed. The House by its 
action gave tacit approval to the Government’s exchange 
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policy, and the finance department issued a notice that the 
rupee exchange would continue to be kept between the 
upper and lower gold points corresponding to a ratio 
of 1s. 6d. The Swarajists withdrew from the Assembly 
after the conclusion of the short debate on the Currency 
Bill, having accomplished nothing save to demonstrate to 
the country that they could no longer settle the fate of any 
important measure in the Assembly, and secondly, and more 
important still, that the central Legislature was now, 
beyond any possibility of contradiction, the mainspring of 
Indian political activity. The wisdom of the Government 
in not using their majority to put the Currency Bill on the 
statute book has been fully proved by subsequent events. 
Except in the Bombay newspapers, which are obviously 
inspired, there is now no agitation anywhere in India 
on behalf of the 1s. 4d. rupee, and the Currency Com- 
mission’s report forms no part of the election platform 
anywhere, not even in the Bombay Presidency. At the 
moment of writing (mid-October), the rupee exchange 
shows a slight tendency to weaken, but there is no reason 
to suppose that this will not be rectified as soon as the jute 
and other crops begin to move. 

There was one other item of business taken up by the 
Legislative Assembly during the last session which must 
be mentioned here. This was a resolution moved by a 
Moslem member of the Assembly, recommending that 
legislation be undertaken to regulate the religious festivals, 
rites and ceremonies of the different communities in 
India. ‘The debate on this resolution was remarkable for 
the moderation displayed by all speakers who took part 
in it. Only once or twice during the debate, which ex- 
tended over two days, was any expression heard likely 
to give offence to the members of one community or the 
other, and on such occasions the House showed its dis- 
approval in no uncertain fashion. To the original resolu- 
tion two amendments were moved, both having as their 
object the substitution of a conference of all parties for 
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the legislation proposed by the mover of the resolution. 
It cannot be said that the debate produced any new pro- 
posals for the settlement of Hindu-Moslem strife, but it 
did show that there was a general desire for such a settle- 
ment. Sir Alexander Muddiman, the Home Member, 
showed convincingly that the acceptance by Government, 
neither of the resolution nor of the amendments, would 
help to ameliorate the situation, and both the resolution 
and the amendments were withdrawn by their movers 
with the unanimous consent of the House. It was realised 
by all present that there was nothing else to do but to 
support the local officers of Government in their task of 
keeping the peace, and for the rest, to leave it to the good 
sense and patriotism of leading members of both com- 
munities to restrain their less responsible fellows and 
work hard to bring about a better state of feeling. 

It must be confessed that inter-communal antagonism 
is at the present time increasing in intensity. It is too 
melancholy a labour to set forth a catalogue of the riots, 
affrays and crimes which have sprung, since our last 
article was written, from Hindu-Moslem enmity. A 
fruitful source of trouble at the present day is the contro- 
versy, which is now engaging the Indian Press almost to 
the exclusion of electioneering topics, on the subject of 
the playing of music by Hindu processions in the neigh- 
bourhood of mosques. This has already been the cause 
of several riots within the past few weeks and, it is to be 
feared, will yet be the cause of many more. The con- 
troversy will only be settled by the common-sense and 
neighbourly feelings of the people concerned. The writer 
does not wish to pursue this theme any more, and will 
turn rather to the effects of the present state of inter- 
communal feeling on recent political developments in India. 

The disappearance of all chance for the present 
of the formation of an All-India National party has 
already been mentioned. Communal feeling has proved 
too strong for it, and now definitely communal parties 
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have come into existence. In September the writer 
described the break up of the old Swaraj party and the 
emergence of a so-called Responsive Co-operation party 
from among the members of its right wing.* After 
the conclusion of the Simla session, various negotiations 
were carried on between the leaders of the Responsive 
Co-operators, and Pandit Motilal Nehru and Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, a member of the Independent 
party in the Legislative Assembly, and one of the most 
active workers in the Hindu Maha Sabha movement. 
It seems possible that these negotiations were first con- 
cerned with an attempt to re-unite Swarajists, Responsive 
Co-operators, and as many of the Independent party as 
possible in a united Indian National Congress party, 
but they soon developed into a series of negotiations be- 
tween Pandit Motilal Nehru and the Responsivists on 
the one hand, and the latter and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya on the other hand. No agreement was reached 
between the Swarajist leader and the Responsivists, for 
the latter are determined to work the Constitution and 
take office, if it is offered them, whilst the Swarajists 
for the moment still refuse to accept office except under 
palpably impossible conditions. It is very strongly ru- 
moured, and rumour in this case seems to hold some 
truth, that the meeting of the All-India National Congress 
at Gauhatti in Assam next December will decide to sweep 
away the last traces of non-co-operation and authorize 
members of the Swaraj party to accept office. The 
negotiations between Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and the Responsivist leaders resulted in the latter’s 
agreeing to fight the elections on the same platform as 
the Pandit and his followers, except in Bombay, where 
the Responsive Co-operation party already had an in- 
dependent existence. Elsewhere the occupants of the 
common platform seem to be calling themselves the 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 64, September 1926, pp. 771-773- 
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Independent Congress party. In the Punjab, indeed, 
this name is not being used, and candidates, who in other 
provinces label themselves as Independent Congress 
party candidates, are standing for election frankly as 
Hindu Maha Sabbaists. Now the Independent Congress 
party is a purely Hindu body, the remnant of the Swaraj 
party is all but purely Hindu, and it is clear that Moslems 
are going to fight the elections simply as Moslems. Thus, 
the communal character of the different parties which 
are fighting the elections, is not open to dispute, and all the 
signs point to the next Legislative Assembly being divided 
along communal lines. Prophecy about the result of the 
elections is not safe at this stage, but it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that Swarajists, Responsivists cum Independent 
Congressionists, and Moslems will be returned in roughly 
equal numbers. Each of the three groups will probably 
number between 30 and 35. ‘This, of course, is only a 
rough approximation. There may, for example, be 35 
Swarajists and 25 Responsivists and Independent Congres- 
sionists, or there may be 30 of each party. Broadly 
speaking, no one of the three parties has any great numerical 
superiority over either of the other two. 

Is this latest development of communalism desirable ? 
It may or may not be, according to the behaviour of the 
parties in the legislatures. If communal spirit is to decide 
every issue, irrespective of the interests of the country 
as a whole, then the development is not desirable; but if 
it simply means that the inter-communal rivalry, which 
now finds expression in rioting and street stabbing, will 
be transmuted into peaceful and constitutional action in 
the legislatures in defence of reasonable communal claims 
and real communal interests, when questions regarding 
such arise, then it is safe to argue that the development 
is a healthy and natural one. For peaceful discussion of 
points in dispute between the two communities might and 
ought to lead to solutions acceptable to both sides, and 
both Hindus and Moslems would be able to co-operate 
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with each other in questions affecting the welfare and 
interests of India as a whole. It should be the earnest 
endeavour of the leaders of both communities to try to 
bring about this state of affairs, for they would be doing 
more to provide a solution for the age-old conflict than by 
any other action which can at present be foreseen. 
Lastly, in this chronicle of current events, mention 
must be made of the visit of the South African Delegation, 
whose members have just set sail for home after being 
with us for about three weeks. In this period they have 
been all over India, and have been enthusiastically welcomed 
and entertained at each place which they have visited. 
Not a single jarring note has been sounded by the Press, 
and the Delegation have obviously enjoyed their visit 
to the country which events have brought into such intimate 
connection with their own. One feels that the visit has 
been a fortunate one, and there is very little reason to 
doubt that kindly feelings have been engendered on both 
sides, which, if they cannot actually help towards a solution 
which will be welcomed both by India and by South 


Africa, will, at any rate, do something to remove suspicions 
and misunderstandings which can only hamper such a 
solution. 


II. ConstiTuTIONAL 


O those who have not kept in close and constant touch 

with Indian affairs since the inauguration of the Reforms 
in February 1921, it may well seem as though there is no 
connecting thread running through the events which have 
taken place since that year. All that the casual student 
retains is a confused impression of momentous and, 
generally speaking, disturbing happenings. Non-co-opera- 
tion, Hindu-Moslem rioting, strikes, revolutionary crime 
in Bengal—these and other sinister portents stalk across 
his vision like monstrous figures seen in a feverish night- 
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mare. Yet, behind all these undesirable happenings a 
great process has been going on—the growth of parlia- 
mentary government in India. At first glance this may 
seem a bold claim to make, for, ever since the publication 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report in the summer of 
1918, the Reforms have been ceaselessly decried by a loudly 
vocal section of Indian political opinion, and the best 
organised and, until recently, the strongest political party 
in the country has for three years been admittedly engaged in 
an attempt to smash the reformed Constitution. Again, 
there are Englishmen who have served in India with high 
distinction who believe that we were wrong in trying to 
establish the institutions of Western democracy in this 
country. These men are entitled to be heard with more 
respect, perhaps, than is accorded to anybody else who 
writes or talks about India, for their opinions are the fruit 
of years of experience of the actual handling of Indian 
problems, administrative, social and economic, and their 
affection for the country and its people is not open to 
doubt. But facts are ill things to fight, and the writer 
believes their lesson is, as has already been suggested, that 
parliamentary government has taken root in India and is 
beginning to grow. 

Let us look at a few of the more obvious of these facts, 
When the first elections for the reformed legislatures were 
held in 1921, non-co-operation was at its height, and some of 
the most influential men in India led by Mr. Gandhi pro- 
claimed a boycott of them, the idea being that the Reforms 
should bestill-born. The boycott failed, the legislatures met 
and did some useful work, and showed that mere neglect could 
not destroy them. ‘This was the lesson taught by the first 
all-India legislature and the first provincial councils which 
sat during the years 1921-23. ‘Then some of the leading 
non-co-operators, led by the late Mr. C. R. Das, decided 
that their plans could be realized only if non-co-operators 
entered the various legislative bodies in strength and, by 
continuously obstructing their work, prevented them from 
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functioning. This was a far more dangerous form of 
attack than the boycott, and during the early days of the 
second legislatures elected under the 1919 Act the reformed 
Constitution was fighting for its life. In the Legislative 
Assembly the Swarajists united with the Independents 
under Mr. Jinnah and inflicted a series of defeats on the 
Government. Then the Independents saw that these 
defeats were utterly barren of results of any benefit to 
India, and in the beginning of 1925 they revolted from the 
alliance with the wrecking party. Public opinion also 
turned steadily against the merely destructive tactics of the 
Swarajists and forced them to work the Constitution to 
some extent. In Bengal and the Central Provinces alone 
were the Swarajists able to bring the working of the new 
Constitution to a standstill, and the results of their action 
in these two provinces have by no means been what 
they expected or desired. During the last three years 
resentment against the negative Swaraj policy has grown 
throughout India and, on whatever platform the party may 
stand during the forthcoming elections, its members in the 
legislatures will have to take an ordinary part in the work of 
these bodies or be doomed to utter insignificance and 
impotence. The attempts at wrecking have failed; the 
much advertised “walk-out” not only failed, but made the 
Swarajists the laughing stock of all India. It is fairly 
certain that the Ministries will be restored in Bengal and 
the Central Provinces next year and everything will be as 
it was before the Swarajists won their melancholy triumph 
in 1924. ‘The plain fact is that the Reforms in India have 
beaten those who wanted to destroy them. The experi- 
ment in parliamentary government will go on, and under 
better conditions, unless the present signs are misleading, 
than at any previous stage of its existence. The Swarajist 
walk-in last session was as clear a confession of the victory of 
the Constitution as can possibly be imagined. 

Parliamentary government has come to India to stay, but 
need it necessarily be parliamentary government of the 
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exact English type? It is quite clear to a student of 
politics that the present Indian Constitution is a legitimate 
descendant of the English Constitution. At present it is 
still in swaddling clothes, but it is bound to grow and 
expand, for that is the very essence of its being. This 
brings us up against the question of the direction in which 
the Indian Constitution is to grow. Is it to grow into a 
likeness of the English Constitution, a small core of statu- 
tory enactment with a vast outgrowth of custom and 
convention ? Can it grow like this? The English Con- 
stitution is nothing more nor less than a form of expression 
of the English spirit. It has grown in the soil of English 
ideas and the events of English history. The conventions 
which are at once its most characteristic and vital parts 
have been developed through long years by these ideas and 
events, and shaped to fit the peculiarities of the English 
temper. Clearly all these circumstances are very different 
from those in which the growing Indian Constitution finds 
itself, and so it is only reasonable to ask whether the English 
model need or can be copied line for line. Conventions 
cannot be stimulated or forced; they have got to grow 
naturally, and it is doubtful even whether Indian politicians 
want their Constitution tv “broaden from precedent to 
precedent ” by means of conventions. More than once 
during the past five years doubts have been expressed on this 
very point by Indian speakers and writers. It seems likely 
that the majority of politicians in this country would prefer 
each step of progress to be clearly set forth in statutory 
form. This in itself implies a big departure from English 
practice, and the more one ponders over the problem 
of India’s political future the more one is forced to 
believe that other and wider departures still may be 
necessary. The central doctrine of English and other 
Western democratic institutions is the doctrine of majority 
tule, but India is certainly, in the writer’s opinion, 
not yet ripe for the full exercise of this doctrine. The 
Hindu-Moslem antagonism alone which, in its present 
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shape, is rooted in a minority’s fear of a majority’s power 
under parliamentary rule, is sufficient to show this. And, 
again, what of the primitive and semi-barbarous tribes and 
the depressed classes in India? How would they fare 
under majority rule in a self-governing India now or for 
many years to come? Some safeguards for people like 
these will have to be devised before Swaraj can be anything 
but a tyranny in India, and the devising of these safe- 
guards will carry us farther and farther away from the 
English model. It may suit India to have an upper House, 
a true House of Lords with far greater powers than its 
English peer. A stage of modified oligarchy may be a 
necessary one in India’s constitutional progress. Again, 
there is the size of India to be considered, the diversity of 
her provinces and her many linguistic and ethnic unities. 
Above all, the problem of the Indian States and their rela- 
tions with a self-governing India have got to be considered. 
It is possible that future developments will force some sort 
of federal system of government on India with a federal 
constitution suited to her unique circumstances. Within 
the limits of a short article like this, all these various con- 
siderations can only be pointed out. No discussion of 
them can be offered. 

But, it must be repeated, one thing seems to be 
clearly proved by the events of the past five or six years 
in India, and that is that the reformed Constitution 
has established itself. Some form of parliamentary and 
democratic government is demanded both by the circum- 
stances of India and by all truly patriotic and progressive 
Indian thought, and this is all that can be said at present. 
We must not remain slavishly wedded to fixed ideas, but 
must watch closely the course of events and devote 
earnest attention to their lessons. Hitherto, those at the 
head of affairs in India have had their time and thoughts 
fully occupied with the protection of their nursling, the 
infant Constitution of India, against the attacks of those who 
would kill or injure it. The attackers are demoralised and 
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discomfited now, and the guardians of the infant should 
have some leisure to think about its future. When the 
English Parliament in 1919 established the conditions 
under which India could, if she wished, advance at her own 
pace towards responsible government, it acted according 
to the sound instinct of Englishmen in such matters. 
The writer has spoken in this part of his article about the 
“Indian Constitution,” but these words perhaps denote 
something more definite than the state of affairs established 
by the 1919 Act. It would be better perhaps to say that 
the Act made it possible for Indians themselves to work out 
their own political salvation and establish a political con- 
stitution suited to their needs and circumstances. So we 
come back to the old appeal to Indian politicians to co- 
operate with the Government of India and with Parliament, 
for they and the people they represent must work out their 
own political salvation. The British nation can guarantee 
the conditions under which this may be done and can try 
to ensure fair play for the small and weak, but that is all. 
There i3 good reason to hope that the next Legislative 
Assembly will contain a large majority of those who are 
prepared to work the Constitution and examine its possi- 
bilities and its fitness for India’s present and future needs. 
This is the way and the only way to bring the great experi- 
ment to success, and it does not matter how widely India’s 
political institutions differ in the end from those of England, 
so long as they are shaped by experience and fitted to her 
needs and desires. 


India. October 14, 1926. 





GREAT BRITAIN : COAL AND PEACE 


HE Government rejected the “ Bishops’ terms ”— 

which were, in brief, acceptance by the men of the 
recommendations of the Coal Commission, and provision 
by the Government of “financial assistance” to the 
industry—as being proposals for a new subsidy. The 
men rejected them as proposals for reduced wages, and 
because the Government had already declared them 
inacceptable. The first peace initiative on the part of the 
miners’ executive since the earliest stages of the dispute 
thus met with a double defeat. It was in any case vitiated 
by the demand for unspecified assistance from public 
funds. The miners’ leaders knew the weakness of their 
position. Without a constructive programme of some 
kind, they could not hope to hold the Federation together. 
The stoppage was in its fourth month. The temporary 
suspension of the; Seven Hours Act had enabled the 
owners to offer attractive earnings in return for a seven- 
and-a-half or eight-hour day. Numbers of men had 
already returned to work in the Midland pits. Without 
some prospect of an end to the dispute at some time by 
negotiated settlement, the example of the Midlands was 
certain to be followed more and more in the rest of the 
mining districts. ‘The miners’ leaders therefore secured 
authority from a delegates’ conference on August 16 to 
open negotiations for a “national settlement.” This 
again was rather a development of defensive tactics than 
a means of solving the economic difficulties out of which 
the stoppage arose and in virtue of which it continued. 
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It was an answer to the mineowners’ insistence on separate 
district settlements, leaving the different coal-areas free 
to offer their own conditions of work and wages, without 
the interference of “ national principles,” and to ignore 
the Miners’ Federation, while dealing solely with the 
district organisations. 

Armed with this authority, the men invited the owners 
to meet them on August 18. Nothing resulted from the 
Meeting, except a sharp clash of views which left the rela- 
tions between the two sides rather worse than they were 
before. The men then requested an interview with the 
Minister of Labour. A meeting between Mr. Cook 
and his colleagues and representatives of the Government 
took place. This proved equally barren. The men sug- 
gested that the “financial assistance” proposed by the 
Bishops might take the form, not of a subsidy, but of a loan 
to the industry. The Government replied that any form 
of external financial help must now be ruled out. 

The emergency regulations put in force on the eve of 
the General Strike, and continued during the coal stoppage, 
required Parliamentary authority for their renewal each 
month. Parliament was accordingly summoned for short 
sessions at the end of August, September and October. 
Nothing much resulted from the debates which took place, 
but the Government had the opportunity of replying to 
criticism and explaining what it could or could not do as 
one phase of the long, unprofitable struggle slowly succeeded 
another. While the number of men at work in the coal- 
fields was increasing—the movement beginning in Warwick- 
shire and Leicestershire spread to the more important areas 
of Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire, and infected all the dis- 
tricts eventually in greater or less degree—the mineowners’ 
hopes of reaching district settlements independently of 
the Miners’ Federation grew stronger as did their impatience 
of mediators, official or unofficial. The men reached the 
point of willingness to discuss a reduction of wage-rates. 
Had they consented to that course in the beginning, there 
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would have been neither coal stoppage nor General Strike, 
and the owners would have been under the necessity of 
accepting terms which not even the Government could 
have forced on them after four, five and six months of waste 
and delay. As it was, the men’s concession of principle 
was unhelpful by itself. ‘There remained their resistance 
to the longer working day and their demand for a national 
agreement concluded with the Miners’ Federation. The 
longer working day was already in actual though unofficial 
operation in a large number of pits. The further afield 
it spread, the less the men’s leaders were likely to succeed 
in retaining a settlement covering the coalfields as a whole. 
The elements of a practicable bargain, having regard to 
the course and duration of the dispute, now seemed reduced 
to an undertaking from the men to leave hours and wages 
to be settled in the districts in return for acceptance by the 
owners of certain principles governing the ascertainment 
and division of the proceeds of the industry, to be re- 
embodied in a national agreement. 


A Peace Effort 


It would be wearisome to recount in any detail the dismal 
history of three months devoid of any glimmer of states- 
manship on either side of the dispute. A brief and sufficient 
chronicle can be made of the principal events. In the House 
of Commons on August 31, Mr. Churchill, as spokesman 
for the Government, made a speech, unexpectedly pacific 
and constructive in its tenor, in which he asked the miners 
to put forward proposals of their own capable of serving 
as a basis for renewed negotiations. If such an offer were 
made, he promised that the Government would do its 
part in bringing peace about. The appeal was made on 
the eve of a meeting of miners’ delegates from all the coal- 
fields. ‘The miners answered it by authorising the Execu- 
tive to negotiate a new national agreement. The Executive’s 
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next step was to approach the Government with a request 
that it should arrange for a conference representing itself 
and the disputants in order to devise a national agreement 
“with a view to a reduction of labour costs to meet the 
immediate necessities of the industry.” This was the 
first time that the men had formally offered to consider 
their responsibilities towards the industry, apart from 
requests for public assistance in one form or another. The 
Government recognised the advance by a declaration that 
the proposal merited a conference. The miners’ formula 
clearly included wages as a subject for discussion, and, 
if it did not mean to include hours as well, did not expressly 
exclude them. 

It was now the mineowners’ turn to show what stuff 
relations in the British coal-mining industry are made of. 
Up till this time the owners’ interest had been represented 
by the Mining Association, a national body answering to 
the Miners’ Federation. To the general surprise, it was 
discovered, when the Government approached this organ- 
isation, that it had quietly and mysteriously disestablished 
itself. It no longer possessed negotiating powers. They 
had been withdrawn from it by its district associations. 
It survived as a sort of post office through which com- 
munications might be sent. Mr. Churchill, still acting 
in Mr. Baldwin’s absence as the head of the Government, 
sent for the mineowners’ representatives and did not 
mince his words. He pointed out to them that the Coal 
Commission had decided against their plea for district 
settlements, that they were going back upon their previous 
acceptance of the principle of a national agreement, and 
that the Government in passing the Eight Hours Act— 
without which the drift back to work in the districts 
could hardly have begun—had had no intention of taking 
the owners’ side on this point against the men. He 
proposed that the parties should meet and set up a frame- 
work of principles. District agreements should then be 
arrived at, varying within the national limits laid down 
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and allowing of an immediate resumption of work. A 
definite national agreement should then be negotiated 
covering matters of general application. The owners’ 
representatives, after some demur, agreed to submit 
these terms to the districts. The result of the consultation 
was that the owners declined to consider them or to enter 
into national negotiations. Mr. Churchill had promised 
firm action if the owners proved unreasonable. It was 
difficult to see what action could be taken to coerce them 
unless the Government took over the mines, as Mr. Lloyd 
George was prepared to suggest it should, or stultified 
its own policy and closed down all the pits already at work 
by suspending the suspensory Eight Hours Act. It was 
these considerations rather than the return of Mr. Baldwin 
from the Continent to resume charge of affairs that probably 
decided the Government to put forward other suggestions. 
On September 17 the Prime Minister submitted another 
plan to the miners, inverting and amplifying Mr. Churchill’s 
plan. He proposed an immediate rettirn to work under 
district settlements. ‘The principles that would have been 
embodied in a national agreement were then to be secured 
by statute. A National Appeal Tribunal with arbitral 
powers would be set up by the Government to apply 
these principles and to decide in cases of dispute. This 
“ solution ” went the way of other solutions. ‘The miners 
declined arbitration, and finally rejected it after a consul- 
tation in the districts. In the meantime, the miners had 
advanced a programme of their own. They offered a 
general resumption of work on the 1921 wages, a national 
wage agreement to be settled by an independent tribunal, 
statutory force to be given to its findings, and the reorganisa- 
tion of the industry in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Coal Commission by the tribunal set up. 
Like all else that the miners had been prepared to concede, 
this offer came too late. It had nothing to say on hours 
or district agreements, and therefore it did nothing to 
meet either the Government’s or the owners’ conditions. 
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“War” and Defeat 


The miners’ rejection of the Government’s offer ended, 
with the usual recriminations, another period of abortive 
peace efforts. In the coalfields the men signified their 
opinion of their prospects by returning to work in increasing 
numbers. The breakaway was most pronounced in the 
Notts and Derby districts. By the end of October, in 
the whole country, more than one-fifth of the miners were 
at work, and over a million tons of coal were being raised 
weekly. To the fraction at work must be added an equiva- 
lent fraction representing the men who would be un- 
employed in any case under altered conditions of labour 
in the overstaffed pits. Having failed to go the length of 
a constructive programme strong enough to facilitate 
the intervention of the Government, and to force the 
owners’ hands, the leaders now decided upon more desperate 
courses to hold their followers in check. They revived 
their original demands for reinstatement with no alteration 
of hours or wages. They formed a “Council of War” 
to conduct a campaign of speech-making in the “ black” 
areas and to bring the men out of the pits. The delegates 
even proposed to call out the safety men and to flood 
the workings. This part of the policy was prudently 
dropped—prudently, because there was recollection, es- 
pecially in the mind of the President of the Federation, 
Mr. Herbert Smith, of what Yorkshire had suffered from 
this form of suicide in a previous strike, and because it 
was known that the safety men would not, in any event, 
obey the call. The other steps decided upon were to ask 
the transport unions to impose an embargo upon the 
movement of coal, and to appeal to the whole trade union 
movement for a levy in aid. 

The limitations of “intensified war” at this stage of 
the dispute were very rapidly exposed. The campaign 
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of rallying speeches had some purely transient successes. 
The men already at work responded to the pressure spor- 
adically applied for a day or two. But there was no serious 
or permanent check. As to the embargo, it was known 
in advance that the transport unions, seeing the number 
of miners who had broken away from their own Federation, 
whether in the pits or at the “outcrops,” would refuse 
it. Nor was there any likelihood of a compulsory 
levy from the trade union movement as a whole. The 
Labour party congress, which met at Margate in September, 
had made that clear. The great unions which had sup- 
ported the miners in the General Strike were themselves 
in sore financial straits, their losses had been aggravated 
by the long duration of the stoppage, and it was hardly 
a secret that their executives thoroughly disapproved of 
the tactics which had inflicted heavy sacrifices on their 
own members with no benefit to the miners. 

There was no open breach. When the miners met the 
unions on November 3, a voluntary levy of a penny a day 
for every day worked until the end of the stoppage was 
decided on. The suggestion of a compulsory impost 
was quietly put aside. In the background, relations of 
another kind with the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress, interrupted for many weeks, had been 
discreetly resumed. The failure of the miners’ leaders 
to prevent the return to work by the pressure of picketing 
and special exhortation gave the Council a new oppor- 
tunity of mediation which it was not slow to take. It 
found the Government unwilling to advance any further 
terms of its own, but still ready to support to the best of 
its power any proposal from either side likely to be ser- 
viceable to a genuine settlement, and to bear down what- 
ever obstruction such a proposal might encounter from 
the other. After receiving these assurances, the Council 
turned cautiously to the harder part of their task, that of 
persuading the miners to offer some kind of compromise 
under which they would retain the protection of a national 
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agreement, while conceding the right of the districts to 
make their own bargains over wages and hours. 


The Last Phase 


In this, the last, phase of the great mining dispute the 
truth of the changes that had taken place in six months 
became apparent. The issue between the miners and the 
Government in respect of a subsidy had disappeared. 
The issue between them and the owners in respect of local 
agreements and a general extension of hours was fading. 
The crux lay in the determination of the owners to have no 
truck with the Miners’ Federation and to resist any formal 
or statutory imposition by the Government of principles 
to which the district agreements would have to conform. 
It was the owners with whom, as mediators, the Cabinet 
had now to deal. The men had given up nearly the whole 
of their case. The question was whether the owners 
would make a sufficient advance to induce the men to 
abandon the last of their positions and their tottering 
defences. 

Critical negotiations began on Saturday, November 6, 
and continued all day. The owners maintained their 
refusal to meet the officials of the Miners’ Federation in 
conference. The Coal Committee of the Cabinet had to 
treat with the two sides alternately. Rep-esentat'ves of 
the General Council of the Trades Union Congress, to whose 
intervention the resumed conversations were due, remained 
on the outskirts of the proceedings. The discussion 
narrowed down to the definition of the “ national prin- 
ciples ” in the light of which the districts should severally 
make their peace. The men asked for a fixed national 
minimum of wages, to be calculated on the basis of a 
seven-hour day, for the same apportionment of the 
proceeds of the industry between profits and wages and for 
the same rate of “ subsistence wage ” (a special payment to 
the poorest-paid workers) as ruled before the stoppage. 
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They also asked for guarantees that the collieries should 
dispose of their coal at a fair price to allied undertakings ; 
otherwise they had no assurance that the accounts on which 
the periodical ascertainments are based fairly represented 
the proceeds. The owners demurred to all these demands 
except the last. On Monday the arguments were continued. 
The men’s resistance centred on the proposed extension of 
hours. The owners refused to limit themselves by in- 
cluding the seven-and-a-half hour day among the “ national 
principles.” They proposed to take full advantage of the 
Government’s measure permitting for five years an in- 
crease of the working-day from seven hours to eight. 
The men’s representatives then took refuge in a declaration 
that they had no authority from the districts to negotiate 
such an increase. Had a compromise in the form of a 
maximum of seven-and-a-half hours been possible, prob- 
ably the miners’ executive would have taken the respon- 
sibility. As it was they decided to throw it again on a 
delegates’ conference. The decision came as a surprise 
both to the Cabinet and to the Committee of the T.U.C. 
who had secured from the miners the assurance, on which 
these latest negotiations had been opened, that they were 
prepared to accept district agreements on hours as well as 
on wages. 

Beyond this point negotiations could make no headway. 
The conferences broke down. The representatives of the 
Trades Union Congress hotly reproached the miners’ 
leaders with a breach of faith. The miners’ executive 
itself was hopelessly divided. By this time, while their 
leaders were holding out in London, the men in the coal- 
fields were returning to work in rapidly increasing numbers. 
There were over 300,000 now in the pits or about one-third 
of the employable total. Among the leaders and among 
the delegates assembling in London for the conference of 
November 10, there was no doubt that their cause was 
desperate. As to what action should be taken there were 


two schools of thought. One party, largely recruited, of 
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course, from the districts where the best terms of employ- 
ment were obtainable and the largest number of miners 
were already at work, held that it was wisdom to close 
with the best offer open to them. The other, true to the 
militant spirit that has never been far from the counsels 
of the miners since the war, wished to accept no quarter 
and would have preferred to use the bitterness of undis- 
guised defeat as fuel for a new nationalisation campaign. 
In addition, Mr. Herbert Smith, the miners’ president, 
and Mr. A. J. Cook, their secretary, had given conspicuous 
personal pledges that they would never consent to any 
increase of the working day. 

In these circumstances the executive was unable to make 
any recommendation to the delegates’ conference and the 
delegates were compelled, not for the first time during the 
stoppage, to reach conclusions for themselves. When they 
met each man was in possession of a letter from the Mines 
Department stating the general principles which, the 
Government understood, the owners were prepared to 


follow in the negotiation of district settlements, though 
its terms were not to be taken as incapable of amendment. 
The principles were as follows :— 


1. That wages should continue to be determined by the results 
of the industry in the district ascertained jointly by accountants 
appointed by each side, with provision as hitherto for joint test 
audits, and the reference of any question arising therefrom to the 
independent chairman of the district board, and that the owners in 
each district should discuss with the workmen’s representatives any 
method suggested for removing doubts about the fairness of transfer 
prices. 

2. That the ratio for division of net proceeds between workmen 
and owners should range between 87 to wages and 13 to profits and 
85 to wages and 15 to profits. 

3. That the minimum percentage on basis rates should, subject to 
district settlements on hours and working conditions, be not less 
than the equivalent of 20 per cent. on standard rates. 

4. That the subsistence wage to be paid to low-paid day wage 
men be settled by arbitration in the district in the event of failure of 
the two sides to agree, 
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The letter thus excluded the question of hours from any 
national survey and left them to be fixed, within the 
statutory maximum of eight hours, in the districts. 

With these conditions before them the delegates con- 
sidered their problem. An all-day sitting on November 10 
yielded no conclusions. On the following dayt hey came 
finally to the unanimous decision to give their executive 
unfettered discretion. The last hope was to secure, in 
return for the surrender on hours, a national appeal 
tribunal, to be set up by the Government with or without 
the approval of the owners, to which disputed points 


arising out of the application of the national principles 
could be referred. 


Debit and Credit 


Armistice Day 1926 will now be remembered for another 
armistice or at least as the day on which the gravest indus- 
trial dispute in our history definitely began to end. It 


would be encouraging to be able to hope that the armistice 
will be a prelude to a genuine peace in a much-disturbed 
industry. Peaceful and plentiful production in the coal- 
fields is a national requirement on which confident vigour 
in all British industry depends. Peace in the mines has a 
direct bearing on social peace through a better under- 
standing between capital and labour. Its practical value 
to the country can be partly measured by the cost of this 
year’s upheaval. The President of the Board of Trade 
puts the loss in production due to the General Strike 
and the coal stoppage at between {250,000,000 and 
£300,000,000. The figure does not include the loss, 
impossible to estimate, due to the disturbance of trade and 
the failure of orders. It will be a high tribute to the 
nation’s recuperative power if next year’s budget does not 
impose fresh taxation to make up for lost revenue. The 
Ministry of Health has required a supplementary estimate 
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of £3,250,000 to meet increased expenditure for the relief 
of distress. In the areas directly affected by the dispute 
the cost of outdoor relief is reckoned as having been 
increased by approximately {5,500,000. These are the 
obvious debits and not the whole of them. On the other 
hand the consequences of so long and so pernicious a dislo- 
cation might well have been even graver. British credit 
and British trade have shown an astonishing power of 
resistance. They have been buoyed up by the confidence 
that after the last great adjustment of costs in a basic 
industry there will be firm economic ground for enterprise 
to venture on. ‘There is evidence of it on all sides. There 
is a general belief that much of the loss can be speedily 
overtaken. 

What of the coal industry itself? If a definition of 
peace be the substitution of co-operation for conflict, it 
will be premature to say that it has been achieved. The 
owners have used to the full the bargaining advantages 
which the purposeless obstinacy of the miners has given 
them. The miners have lost the effective national organi- 
sation which their previous efforts had won. They have 
parted, for a maximum of five years, with the seven-hour 
day. They will be working longer hours than almost 
anywhere in Europe, unless, as the Coal Report foresaw, 
Europe follows suit. If Europe follows suit, the economic 
problem may recur. It remains to be seen how slenderly 
related local agreements work out in a possible competition 
between district and district, which the old national agree- 
ment was partly designed to avoid. ‘This is, so far, a peace 
of exhaustion, and the miners are a determined and stubborn 
community. Yet here, too, there is another side to be 
regarded. The whole course of the stoppage has been a 
demonstration of the futility and of the direct cost to 
Labour of a war policy in industry. Labour has had time 
and reason to ponder it. Whether or not the moral is 
drawn—the fact that the miners are not alone blame- 
worthy obscures it, though it is there—industrial rela- 
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tions may be eased by an easing of economic conditions 
themselves. The last dream of a subsidy to the mines has 
been shattered. The industry has been put on an economic 
basis. These are the first necessary steps to the general 
modernising of its organisation and technical practice. 
Big changes ahead in the next few years promise an 
enhancement in the value of coal through a more scientific 
extraction and application of its energy, the development 
of rich coal areas still hardly touched, together with the 
abandonment of unprofitable workings, co-operation with 
the Continent, and restored earning power in the industry 
as a whole. The Coal Report was an attempt to secure 
these adjustments by the gentler means of consent and 
co-operation. Events have dictated a drastic surgery. 


Nore, 


The Government’s offer, in its final form, stated the essentials of 
a “standard ” district agreement. It is open to owners or men to 
appeal to a “ national arbitral authority ” against departures from 
the “standard.” But the condition of an appeal is that the 
district appealing shall be working longer than seven hours a day. 
The appeal tribunal will exist for six months only. The features 
of the standard agreement broadly correspond with those set out 
on page 127, with the important addition that its duration shall be 
not less than three years. After a day and a half of discussion the 
miners’ delegates by a small majority recommended this offer to 
the districts for acceptance. Reports as we go to press promise a 
favourable reply from the rank and file and an early termination of 
the already incomplete national stoppage. 





IRELAND: EVENTS IN THE 
FREE STATE 


1. PoxiricaL 


HE political barometer is once more beginning to 
move. In the language of the weather prophet, one 
might say that the anti-cyclone which followed the rising 
of the Dail and Senate in July is already giving place to 
the general election depression, still far out on the Atlantic, 
but undoubtedly approaching our shores. Our politicians, 


having enjoyed the fresh air and sunshine they badly needed, 
are returning to the fray like giants refreshed. Nor have 
their holidays been entirely uneducational. Mr. Hogan, 
our Minister for Agriculture, has been in Canada studying 
agricultural developments ; Mr. Blythe has cast aside the 
cares of national finance and, with Mr. Desmond Fitz- 
gerald, the Minister for External Affairs, has represented 
the Free State at the League of Nations Assembly in 
Geneva; Mr. McGilligan, the Minister for Industry and 
Commerce, has been to Germany; while, last but not 
least, Mr. J. J. Walsh, our indefatigable Minister for Posts 
and Telegraphs, has spent a “ busman’s holiday ” exploring 
the pot holes in the roads of his native county Cork, and 
engaging in a somewhat hysterical controversy with its 
county council as to the responsibility for the same. The 
renewed political activities are, however, for the moment 
confined to the provincial stage, as the Dail does not sit 
again until November. So far the performers have not 
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been playing to full or enthusiastic houses, and the national 
apathy concerning political matters continues. Mr. Cos- 
grave has visited in turn Waterford, Limerick, Kerry and 
Cork, being accompanied to the latter city by Mr. O’Hig- 
gins. Mr. De Valera has been flitting about all over the 
country in a desperate attempt to organise his new party 
and make up for lost time. Captain Redmond has started 
the new National League party at a big meeting in Water- 
ford, his family stronghold. This last event has indeed 
been the most disappointing. There can be no kind of 
doubt that a great body of opinion in the Free State is 
ready to support an Opposition based on realities. Three 
big questions are agitating, and will continue to agitate, us. 
The first is the question of the further extension of pro- 
tection; the second that of our relations with England 
and Ulster; the third concerns the place which the Irish 
language is to take in our system of education and our 
national life. The manifesto which heralded the birth 
of Captain Redmond’s new party contains no reference 
to any of these vital matters, and, if rumour be true, its 
leaders, Captain Redmond and Mr. Thomas O’Donnell, 
do not even agree on the question of protection. The 
manifesto states that the new party will accept without 
reservation the Treaty, will seek the reconstitution of 
partitioned Ireland, the restoration of its economic welfare, 
increased wealth production, lower taxation, security of 
person and property, and such other things as would turn 
the Free State into an Utopia. All these are the common- 
place promises of politicians seeking office and cannot be 
seriously distinguished from those of the present Govern- 
ment. ‘The speeches Captain Redmond and his friends 
have since made at Waterford and Wexford consist of mere 
debating attacks on the Government without any real 
substance, “ full of sound and fury signifying nothing.” 
It is true that we are promised a national conference in 
the immediate future at which a party programme is to be 
drawn up, but one suspects that at this stage the rea 
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difficulties will begin. It is one thing to start a party 
and quite another to agree on its policy. No doubt there 
are many discontented persons in the Free State who, 
whilst not prepared to back Mr. De Valera, will join any 
subsantial party which gives them an opportunity of 
venting their spleen against the Government. There are 
many others whose attachment to the old Irish party and 
the name of Redmond is sufficiently great to prevent them 
from closely scrutinising the new party’s policy, or lack 
of it, but the writer doubts if all these elements are strong 
enough to form a healthy political party. Ancient loyalties 
are of little use, however, without a present policy, nor, as 
Mr. O’Higgins has recently reminded us, are hired bands 
and special trains the beginning and end of Irish politics, 
A powerful and natural Opposition will only arise when 
someone is inspired to formulate a policy more in keeping 
with our necessities than that of our present rulers. It 
will certainly not come from a party which apparently 
contains at the same time protectionists, free traders, 
supporters of the Irish language, ex-service men and the 
licensed trade. ‘The people are beginning to think seriously 
about the big questions of government and economics, 
and here, at all events, the present Government has more 
substantial fare than anyone else to offer them. 

The Cork merchants, who do not seem remarkable for 
their post-prandial courtesy, having failed to hold up Mr. 
Cosgrave last year with their “ no income tax ” demands, 
this year returned to the charge at a similar banquet which, 
although not reported, is understood to have been followed 
by lugubrious and insistent demands for “ whole-hog ” 
protection of flour and woollens. None of the flour, how- 
ever, seems to have stuck, for Mr. Cosgrave is too old and 
wily a politician to be stampeded in this fashion, and 
speaking in public on the following day he stated that 
neither protection nor free trade was a panacea, that both 
were in fact shibboleths, and that the Government’s policy 
of a Tariff Commission to examine and report on all such 
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demands would not be altered. It had been adopted, he 
said, after the most careful consideration and he could not 
conceive a fairer proposition. He was equally effective 
in dealing with his other critics, pointing out that there 
had been a reduction of £3 per head in taxation gnce 
1919-20, and that instead of making jobs for their friends 
the Government had taken every possible step to divest 
themselves of political patronage by setting up a permanent 
civil commission to deal with public appointments. He 
characterised Mr. De Valera’s new slogan, “ remove the 
oath,” as only a cowardly and dishonest version of his 
old cry, “scrap the Treaty,” and pointed out that the 
country wanted a strong Government more than the strong 
Opposition for which the critics were clamouring. Few 
patriotic Irishmen will dispute the truth of this last asser- 
tion, and, whatever be the defects of the present Govern- 
ment, it is obvious that in this respect at all events it can 
deliver the goods. Much of its legislation up to the present 
has been of necessity improvised and hasty. For the first 
few years it was in office the ship of state was attacked by 
civil war and virtually sinking, so watertight bulkheads had 
to be closed and collision mats swung into position without 
much time to think. But out of this period of conflict 
we have now emerged successfully and the period of 
permanent repair and reconstruction has begun. To meet 
the requirements of this time the Government has a clearly 
defined policy, which, if it is not free from opportunism 
like most other good political programmes, is certainly 
inspired by courage and guided by expert advice. ‘Towards 
Northern Ireland their policy is one of passive rather than 
active friendship. ‘They believe the day will come when 
our Northern fellow-countrymen will realise in their own 
interests the advantage of one central government for 
Ireland. No action of theirs will render such a reunion 
avoidably more difficult, but they will not at the same time 
alter what they consider the best economic policy for the 
Free State in order to please Northern Ireland. Such a 
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policy, whilst it is not likely actively to encourage the unity 
of Ireland, cannot for the present do serious damage. Time 
and experience are likely to be the best doctors in healing 
the wound which partition has left in the Irish body politic. 
The present Government of the Free State will do nothing 
to irritate or inflame that wound. The Republican policy 
would keep it open for ever. 


As regards our relations with England, Mr. O’Higgins, \ 


the Minister for Justice and Vice-President of the Executive 
Council, has laid down the Government’s position with 
strength and clearness. He points out that this is no 
vassal State and that no section of the community desires 
that it should be so, that peace has come between our 
people and the people of Britain, such a peace of = 
and heart as has not existed since the conquest. 

believes that friendship will follow because there is no 
desire to subject the interests of this State and its people 
to any other State or people under the Commonwealth. 
The Government, he says, know the status which they 
have accepted and enshrined in the constitution. It is no 
mean status, and they are not going to allow it to be 
demeaned by extremists of any kind. Challenged from the 
right, challenged from the left, they will keep to the middle 
of the road. This is a sane and proper attitude and the 


one which is likely to command most support in the 


country. It is, the writer thinks, true to say that the | 
more nearly we approach to equality in our political | 
relationship with England the greater will become our 
friendship, which has its real roots in our racial ties and 
economic necessities and not in any artificial political union. | 
By peaceful evolution our constitutional status will develop 
naturally. 

The Government’s cautious policy of selective protection 
is, of course, as has been already indicated, far from popular 
with the industrialists and big employers, but in the opinion 
of most competent observers, the Tariff Commission is 
absolutely justified, and in fact should have been set up 
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from the moment the Government embarked on a tariff 
policy. Had this been done we might have escaped, 
amongst others, such absurdities as the tariffs on glass 
bottles and furniture. The manufacturers have approached 
this question entirely from their own point of view. They 
see the possibility of improving their trade, in most cases 
confined to Ireland, by a high tariff wall and they are 
clamouring for more and more protection quite regardless 
of the general consequences. As a matter of fact, it is very 
doubtful whether any tariffs we could impose would protect 
our markets from the great world trusts and trade combina- 
tions of Europe and America. Tobacco manufacture is a 
case in point. When we took over the English customs 
schedule automatically in 1923, the small Irish tobacco 
manufacturers became at once highly protected and did a 
roaring trade. In a few months the Imperial Tobacco 
Company had opened large modern factories in Dublin 
and now the few surviving Irish tobacco factories are eking 
out a precarious existence which could be ended in a moment 
by a rate cutting war. Take also the case of flour. There 
is no doubt that the large English flour mills are dumping 
great quantities of flour in Ireland, but it would require an 
almost prohibitive tariff to prevent them, and the Irish 
consumer would have to pay heavily for this luxury. No 
sane Government will embark on such an experiment with 
the staple food of the people, and in any event the Irish 
mills by themselves could not supply the demand. In 
Ireland agriculture is the dog and manufacture a very 
diminutive tail, nor is this condition likely to be altered 
unless and until the Shannon scheme provides cheap and 
plentiful power. For the present at all events any Govern- 
ment which forgets these elementary facts is likely to 
receive a rude awakening. Mr. De Valera, with charac- 
teristic fatuity, has of course declared for full protection, 
but the industrial community are not foolish enough to 
listen to a gentleman who sees nothing to apologise for in 
the civil war, and who taunts the Government with the 
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extravagance of maintaining an army which he and his 
friends have made a necessity. One may ask why he does 
not direct his criticisms to the activities of his late colleague 
Miss MacSwiney, whose forces have been recently deployed 
in stunt attacks on back street money lenders, and whose 
spokesmen boast that they are perfecting other warlike 
schemes. Until he does so his protestations are not likely 
to be taken seriously. The industrial community want 
peace and security more than protection, and they will 
seek to bring pressure on the Government from within 
rather than “ fly to evils that they know not of,” under the 
banner of Mr. De Valera and his ilk. Nor are they likely 
to seek refuge in the tent of Professor Magennis, whose 
still-born People’s party has, as was anticipated in our last 
number,* been absorbed by a new organisation called the 
National Protectionist League. The programme of this 
attenuated body promises full protection coupled with a 
reduction of taxation’ and increased efficiency, entirely 
oblivious of the fact that protection is the most subtle and 
cruel form of increased taxation and that it often puts a 
premium on inefficiency. 

The Government deserves credit above all for having 
the courage of its convictions. It has not sought popularity. 
In the last session of Parliament it placed some forty Acts 
on the statute book, many of them highly controversial 
and unpopular. In the next session, which will immediately 
precede the general election, it intends to introduce Bills 
dealing with the regulation of the liquor trade, the manage- 
ment of the Shannon scheme, the Banking Commission 
report, and city government. All these Bills will be un- 
popular with large vested interests of various kinds. The 
licensing Bill is apparently to follow the much discussed 
report of last year’s Intoxicating Liquor Commission, and 
already the drink trade is roaring its disapproval and vowing 
it will die in the last ditch. Mr. O’Higgins, the Minister 
in charge of the Bill, is not, however, likely to be intimi- 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 64, September 1926, p. 812. 
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dated by calculated clamour and can be trusted to stick to 
his guns. He is the strong man of the Government and 
as straight as he is strong. 

The action of the Free State delegation at Geneva in 
challenging the Cecil-Fromageot plan by contesting one of 
the vacancies on the Council of the League has provoked 
a good deal of criticism, most of it adverse, and little of it 
intelligent. It seems to have been assumed that the Irish 
delegation wished to secure some special advantage for the 
Free State or to annoy England. If either assumption 
were true, the delegation would have deserved far worse 
criticism than it received. Mr. Fitzgerald’s speech, which 
the Irish Press with characteristic indifference or prejudice 
did not even trouble to print, makes it abundantly clear 
that they had no such motives in mind. He said that 
whilst accepting the report of the Committee on the rules 
dealing with the nine non-permanent members of the 
Council, he did not think that, in principle, their proposals 
were desirable because behind them was a proposal, which 
might be interpreted as giving a right to certain seats to 
particular groups of States, geographical groups, or groups 
based on alliances or understandings. ‘The Irish delega- 
tion, whilst they held that all shades of opinion and every 
sort of interest should be represented from time to time 
on the Council, denied the right of particular groups to 
be at any time represented thereon in any specified pro- 
portion, and denied more emphatically still the right of any 
group to choose from among themselves a State which the 
Assembly would be under an obligation to elect. Such 
an arrangement would mean that not only would there be 
a hierarchy on the Council, itself undesirable but practically 
necessary, but also a hierarchy in the Assembly. For the 
proper exercise of the Assembly’s power, for the proper 
implementation of the world’s conscience, the Assembly 
must retain as one body, representing almost all the nations 
of the world, the power to choose freely from year to year, 
without any consideration of established prescriptive right, 
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whatever representative it likes. There can be no doubt 
that the attitude taken up by the Irish delegation, and the 
candidature of the Free State for a seat on the Council, 
| which was the natural corollary thereof, will commend 
itself to every honest European. The support which that 
candidature received at a moment’s notice clearly shows 
that it had the approval and endorsement of the Assembly. 
| The Cecil-Fromageot plan was a compromise, and a dan- 
gerous compromise, as even its supporters admitted, only 
justifiable through the necessity for securing the election 
of Germany. Ifthe Free State is to justify its international 
existence its representatives must be prepared, as in this 
case, to speak their minds honestly and to act fearlessly. 
They cannot and should not act as mere satellites in the 
English political system, nor on the other hand, should they 
allow the wretched barren anti-English complex of the past 
to influence or colour their actions. The average citizen 
of the Free State does not take any interest in foreign 
politics. Our position in the European system, an island 
beyond an island, coupled with our past political depend- 
ency on English policy, are chiefly responsible for this 
condition. It is to be hoped that events such as those at 
Geneva will awaken Irish public interest in world politics, 
for in this field the Free State can play an increasingly 
useful and pacific part, acting:in conjunction with the other 
small nations. 

Mr. Fitzgerald has also defined the Government’s 
general policy for the Imperial Conference as the imple- 
mentation of co-equality among the members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. It is obvious that the de- 
velopment of this policy will depend in large measure on 
the attitude Canada and South Africa adopt towards this 
important question. It would appear as if the vague 
nature of Mr. Fitzgerald’s June speeches in the Dail was 
not altogether accidental. Any advance in the definition 
of Dominion status demanded only by the Irish Free 
State would not be as likely to secure acceptance as a 
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joint demand from two or three Dominions ; and it may, 
the writer thinks, be taken for granted that the Free 
State delegates will not move seriously in this matter 
without certainty of support. The specific points in 
which Mr. Fitzgerald states the Free State is interested are 
practically identical with those previously indicated in THE 
Rounp TaBtez,* namely, the removal of anomalies in regard 
to the Governor-General, the assertion of equality regard- 
ing extra-territorial powers between the Dominions and 
Great Britain, the exclusive right of the Irish Govern- 
ment to advise His Majesty on Irish affairs, and the 
question of appeals from Dominion Supreme Courts 
to the Privy Council. Mr. Fitzgerald was careful to 
add that the manner in which these matters would be 
raised would depend on circumstances and the attitude 
of the other Dominions. In other words, the policy of 
the Free State representatives at the Imperial Conference 
will be governed by the dictates of a wise expediency. 
They are not likely to pull any chestnuts out of the fire, 
and it is to be hoped that they will not forget that the 
establishment of friendly relations between the two mother 
countries is of more importance than anything else from 
both the economic and the political point of view. 


II. Economic anp GENERAL 


HE preliminary report of the Free State census, taken 

last April, cannot be said to contain any facts which 
are likely to surprise competent observers of Irish life. The 
two outstanding things it reveals are that the population 
has declined by 166,866 in the last fifteen years, and that 
the urban population has increased at the expense of the 
rural. This last condition is, of course, not peculiar to 
Ireland, but is a marked world tendency. In all Ireland 
the decline of population has been from 4,390,219 to 
4,229,124, or 3°7 per cent. The reasons for this decline 

* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 64, September 1926, p. 816. 
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are various. Emigration, principally to the United States, 
is no doubt the most material, and grows with what it 
feeds on, for each emigrant who succeeds exercises an 
attractive influence upon those of his or her family who 
remain in Ireland. Next year when the Irish quota of 
American immigrants is legally reduced from 28,000 to 
about 8,000, this particular drain will undoubtedly be 
reduced permanently. Whether it will be only diverted 
to other channels, such as Canada and Australia, remains 
to be seen. It is well to remember that even if it was 
completely stopped there would still remain the serious 
problem of finding employment for our surplus population 
which we cannot at present solve. Other causes of decline 
in our population are the 27,405 Irish soldiers (this figure 
does not include officers) who were killed during the Great 
War, and the withdrawal of the English Army of Occupa- 
tion, which with its dependents, numbered 34,000. On 
the other hand, it must not be forgotten that emigration 
was completely stopped during the Great War, and but 
for this the decline would undoubtedly have been more 
serious. The report gives some interesting figures con- 
cerning the Irish abroad. In 1920-21 there were 1,817,457 
natives of Ireland living abroad, or no less than 43 per cent. 
of the present population of Ireland, a proportion which 
makes us, unfortunately, unique amongst the countries 
of the world. The United States alone contained in 
1920-21 1,037,234 native-born Irish and 4,136,395 citizens 
of Irish origin, another Ireland beyond the seas. The 
Free State is also unique in another direction, which will 
no doubt commend itself to marriageable spinsters, 
for it contains fewer women than men. 

The Gaeltacht Commission has also made its report, 
The Gaeltacht, it should be explained, consists of those 
portions of the Free State, chiefly on the western and 
southern coast line, where the Irish language survives 
as a spoken tongue. ‘The Commission was appointed 
by the Government in January, 1925, to inquire and report 
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as to the present extent of these districts and to make 
recommendations as to the use of Irish in their administra- 
tion, and the improvement of their economic condition. 
Its chairman was General Richard Mulcahy, whose views 
concerning the future of the Irish language are more sincere 
than practical. The findings of the Commission are both 
depressing and drastic. They state that there has been 
a rapid falling off in the number of Irish speakers, and that 
even in the Gaeltacht there is hardly a district where 
English is not spoken. ‘They declare that unless the 
measures which they advocate are carried out, the death 
knell of the language has been sounded. ‘These conditions 
they attribute to the lack of educated Irish speakers and 
teachers, the indifference and hostility of the government 
officials and professional classes, and the bad economic 
conditions which force the young people of the Gaeltacht 
to emigrate. To remedy all this they recommend extensive 
government measuresto make Irish the predominant language 
in the Gaeltacht, that the promotion of government 


officials should be made dependent on their knowledge of 
Irish, and that the clergy, the professions, the Press, 
and the big employers should by example and by “ varying 
degrees of constraint” be made to exert a special influence 
in the use of Irish. It is recommended that after a reason- 
able period citizens of the Free State shall not be admitted 
to the professions “ without an adequate knowledge of 


the national language,” and that a special commission be 


set up charged with the duty of seeing that this policy 
is carried out by the various public departments. On 
the economic side, the Commission recommends the con- 
tinuance and extension of measures on the lines of those 
formerly adopted by the Congested Districts Board— 
namely, development of agriculture, cottage industries 
and fishing, together with the distribution of any available 
grazing land amongst holders of small uneconomic holdings. 
In all these arrangements the Irish speaker is to get 
preference over the rest of the community. From the 
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more poverty-stricken districts it is proposed that Irish 
speaking colonies should be transported to the rich grazing 
lands of the midlands, a proposal which the Congested 
Districts Board found impracticable in the past. Such 
colonies would in any event soon cease to be Irish speaking, 

A policy such as the Commission suggests would result 
in the creation of a privileged class within the general 
community, and would inevitably create resentment and 
abuse. It might possibly have been put into force if 
there had been no split after the Treaty and the extreme 
element had remained in practically complete control 
of the country. It is virtually impossible now, and Mr. 
Cosgrave has already indicated that the Government will 
think twice before putting it into practice. Apart from 
all other considerations, it is not financially possible. 
It may be mentioned that the Commission consisted of 
avowed partisans and supporters of the language move- 
ment and that general opinion was unrepresented and 
unheard. It is, indeed, time that there was some clear 
and honest thinking on the subject of the Irish language. 
It is the national language, but not the spoken language 
of the Irish people, nor can any amount of official camou- 
flage make it so. It is insulting to both the Irish language 
and the intelligence of the Irish people that all official 
letters should begin and end in Irish and be written in 
English. No such absurdity can be found in any other 
country in the world. The only humorous contribution 
is the official description of income tax in Irish as Cain 
loncuim, for a cane it is proving itself indeed under the new 
dispensation. Situated as we are between the two greatest 
English-speaking nations in the world, with both of whom 
we have close and constant economic, political, and cultural 
intercourse, it is idle to hope that our people will return 
to a language which has no modern literature of any value 
and which is extremely difficult to learn. The writer of 
these notes studied the Irish language long before it became 
politically fashionable or profitable to do so, and he would 
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like, if it were possible, to see it live and increase by natural 
means ; but he cannot believe that under existing conditions 
it can be revived by a system of artificial coercion, which 
in its educational aspects is already detested by thousands 
of children who are its unwilling victims. Neither is it 
possible with the examples of Switzerland and, above all, 
the United States of America, before our eyes to maintain any 
longer that a national language is an essential, even though 
it may in most cases be an ingredient of nationality. If the 
report provokes an honest consideration of the problem it will 
perhaps have done more good than even its authors intended. 

In spite of the terrible economic disturbance caused 
by the coal strike, which has hit us hard in the best market 
for our produce, and will inflict much suffering on our 
poor during the winter, we have not too much reason for 
complaint. Our bank clearances have improved, our 
railway traffic receipts are satisfactory and our national 
loan is above par. The trade statistics for August show 
also that our imports are decreasing and our exports 
increasing, while the Exchequer receipts are working 
out in proportion to the estimates. The serious economic 
conditions in England would have led one to expect a 
much larger fall in our national revenue. The Shannon 
and other development schemes which the Government 
has on hand should necessitate a further national loan 
in the near future, but it is very probable that this will 
not be floated till after the general election, which some 
prophets now think likely in the early spring before the 
budget is introduced. Should the Government come back 
with a safe majority there can be little doubt that the con- 
sequent feeling of security would do much to facilitate the 
rapid and easy raising of another internal loan. Unlike its pre- 
decessor, it will be earmarked for purely productive purposes, 
and not to make good the ravages of Mr. De Valera’s friends. 

It is to be hoped that the Government will remain deaf 
to the blandishments of the American financiers who 
have been whispering gently to our Minister at Washington 
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of the millions they are ready to lend us. The more Irish 
people at home who become shareholders in Ireland the 
better. They will then realise more fully their personal 
and political responsibilities. Projects like the Shannon 
scheme, with its increasing activity and results, are a 
constant reminder of what intelligent enterprise can 
accomplish. Whether distribution of its power is to be 
undertaken by the State or entrusted to private enterprise 
is a question which must be decided in the near future. 
Mr. McGilligan’s speech at Limerick indicates that this 
problem is already engaging the close attention of the 
Government. It is certainly arguable that, in its pre- 
liminary years at all events, it might be best managed by 
some large industrial concern whose interests would be to 
foster industrial development to consume its power. 
An extremely competent technical commission has been 
set up to advise on the educational aspects of these pro- 
blems. It includes experts from Sweden and Switzer- 
land, where similar difficulties and conditions had to be 
faced and have been successfully overcome. Our Govern- 
ment has done well to look for the best advice wherever 
it is to be found, and the lessons learnt have been valuable. 
Just as Colonel Brase has taught us with his splendid 
army bands what Irish lads can achieve in music under 
skilled direction, so also American leadership and methods 
in the Ford works at Cork, German engineers on the 
Shannon and the Belgian beet sugar manufacturers at 
Carlow have shown us that our workmen are capable of 
carrying out large and important projects with speed and 
skill. Above all, they have taught us the value of hard 
work and discipline. For, as Mr. O’Higgins has lately 
reminded us, legislation and administration alone never 
made and never will make a country great and prosperous. 
Only the people can do that, and the State at best can only 
co-operate with the people. The destiny of the Free State 
rests ultimately on the honest work of its individual citizens. 


The Irish Free State. November 1926. 
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I. Current Po.itics 


HE result of the general election of September 14 

confounded the majority of the political prophets 
in Canada, for they had been freely predicting that it would 
reproduce the stalemate of the election of 1925 and yield 
no party a working majority. The polling revealed that 
the electorate preferred to reinstate in power the Liberal 
Ministry which had resigned on June 28 rather than confer 
a mandate upon the Conservative Government formed by 
Mr. Meighen. The new House of Commons is composed 
of 118 Liberals, 91 Conservatives, 31 Progressives, 3 
Labourites and 2 Independents; but 11 members, who 
ran as Liberal-Progressives and in return for the endor- 
sation of local Liberal associations gave definite pledges 
to support a Liberal Ministry, can be reckoned as reliable 
supporters of Mr. Mackenzie King, while the other two 
sections of the third party, which label themselves respec- 
tively United Farmers of Alberta (11) and Progressive 
(9), can be counted upon to show a benevolent friendliness 
as long as the Government does not turn to reactionary 
courses. Accordingly, Mr. King should be able to rely 
upon a very comfortable working majority, and the country 
at large is relieved by the prospect of a reasonably stable 
administration and emancipation from the evils inseparable 
from the rule of a minority. 

One outstanding feature of the election is the con- 
tinuance of the political solidarity of French Canada. 
During three successive campaigns the Conservative party 
has bent every effort, even to the length of a fundamental 
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alteration of its policies, -to regain the affections of the 
French-Canadian population; but once more it has 
experienced an almost complete rebuff. Indeed, the 
solidarity of French Canada on the Liberal side is more 
pronounced than ever. There are some eighty seats in 
which the French-Canadian vote either constitutes a 
clear majority, or, if massed on the same side, is a con- 
trolling factor; and in all of these, save three, Liberal 
candidates were elected. In Quebec the Conservatives 
were lucky to retain the four seats which they had pre- 
viously held, and in many French divisions their poll 
suffered an ominous reduction. The Conservatives had 
also hoped to make substantial gains on the prairies ; 
but the skilful consummation of a Liberal-Progressive 
alliance, which eliminated three-cornered contests in most 
ridings, frustrated their hopes. 

However, the routed Conservatives are now trying to 
derive some comfort from the figures of the popular vote, 
and are listening with some attention to lectures from 


the advocates of electoral reform upon their folly in re- 
fusing to countenance the introduction of Proportional 
Representation or the Alternative Vote. The following 
table gives the members returned and the votes cast for 
each party in the last two elections :— 


Conservative. Liberal. Progressive. | Independent. 
1925. 1926. 1925. 1926. 1925. 1926. 1925. 1926. 
Maritime Provinces : 
Members 23 20 6 ° ° ° ° 
Voters 239,000 238,000 180,000 198,000 ° © 4,000 
Quebec: 
Members 4 4 60 60 ° ° I 
Voters 274,000 263,000 469,000 460,000 ° © 58,000 
Ontario : 
Members 68 53 12 25 2 4 ° 
Voters 691,000 676,000 392,000 435,000 108,000 29,000 
Prairie Provinces : 
Members 10 1 20 23 22 27 2 
Voters 173,000 201,000 162,000 199,000 159,000 35,000 
Pacific Coast : 
Members oe 3 3 I ° I 
Voters 91,000 101,000 64,000 69,000 16,000 13,000 





Canada : 
Members 116 gI 101 118 24 31 4 
Voters 1,468,000 1,478,000 1,267,000 1,361,000 283,000 264,000 139,000 
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The Conservatives polled a slightly larger vote than 
the combined total of the Liberals and Liberal-Progressives, 
but only obtained 91 seats, as against 129. ‘There is, 
however, a certain specious fallacy in the Conservative 
claims, for they ran about 35 candidates more than the 
Liberals, who shrewdly stayed out of the field in many 
constituencies and supported anti-Conservative candidates 
of other brands. But there is certainly room for improve- 
ment in an electoral system whereby 263,000 Conservative 
votes in Quebec return only four members and 201,000 
votes in the prairie provinces give only a solitary re- 
presentative. 

It cannot be claimed that the campaign was conducted 
on any lofty plane. Both Mr. Meighen and Mr. Mackenzie 
King contrived to convey the impression that they were 
chiefly intent upon administering a knock-out blow to one 
another. Personalities are rarely absent from campaigns 
in Canada; but on this occasion they were indulged in 
with excessive freedom by the leaders, and an unnecessary 
amount of bitterness was injected into the contest. 

One feature of the late campaign which has been the 
subject of criticism by different papers is the strain which 
has come nowadays to be imposed upon party leaders 
in Canada. In July both Mr. King and Mr. Meighen 
set forth upon exhaustive oratorical Odysseys which took 
them to every corner of the Dominion, and they counted 
themselves lucky when they had only to deliver one speech 
in a single day ; one day Mr. Meighen spoke no less than 
fifteen times to separate audiences. But the Ottawa 
‘Fournal sees little merit in such performances, and offers 
the following comment upon them : 


For nearly fifty days before the election Mr. Meighen and Mr. 
King rushed back and forth across the Continent at a body and 
mind-killing pace. They talked so often about the same things 
that their words became a burden upon the newspaper market, 
with the result that the Press did not print one-tenth of what they 
said, and that they were put into the position of merely reaching 
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the few thousands they directly addressed. Half a dozen carefully 
prepared addresses, delivered at central strategic centres, would 
have reached twice as many electors. They would have been fully 
printed in the Press (as the early addresses of the two leaders were 
printed) ; they would have been carefully studied by the public ; 
would have brought more of dignity to the campaign; and there 
would not have been such a fearful tax upon the constitutions of the 
leaders. 


The Manitoba Free Press also contends that both the 
leaders were compelled to travel too much and speak 
too frequently, and suggests that the tone and character 
of future campaigns would be improved if “the leaders 
were not compelled to half-kill themselves both physically 
and mentally, and were given more time for reflection.” 

Except in the West there was little serious discussion 
of questions like the cariff, immigration and the railways, 
and the thorny problem of Imperial relations was steadily 
ignored by the leaders of the old parties. Mr. Bourassa 
tried to keep it to the forefront in Quebec, and argued that 
the conduct of Lord Byng completely demonstrated the 
inferiority of Canada’s political status. The Manitoba 
Free Press took the same view, and propounded a brand new 
Western programme as a basis for a working alliance 
between the Liberal and Progressive parties in which it 
made the foremost item “the immediate and formal 
regularization of Canada’s political status.” It proposed 
that this should be effected by declarations of constitu- 
tional right embodied in three Parliamentary resolutions. 
The most important of these was to assert that the Parlia- 
ment of Canada possessed exactly the same powers in regard 
to domestic and foreign affairs as did the Parliament of 
Britain ; and the other two were respectively to condemn 
the recent action of Lord Byng and to deprecate a decision 
of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which 
declared ultra vires a law passed more than twenty years 
ago by the Federal Parliament of Canada and acted on 
ever since. Neither Mr. Mackenzie King nor any other 
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Liberal leader of importance could be committed to an 
endorsation of this programme, and the election cannot be 
regarded as offering the slightest guidance about the con- 
dition of national opinion upon the problem of Imperial 
relations. It merely settled one thing: that the country 
in its present mood did not want a Conservative Govern- 
ment committed to a policy of high protectionism, and 
preferred to forgive the Liberals their errors and to reinstate 
them in power. The electorate summarily repudiated Mr. 
Meighen’s course in assuming office during the extra- 
ordinary confusion of last June, and his Ministry came to 
an end after an existence of less than three months. Mr. — 
King was at once entrusted with the task of forming a new 
Ministry. For the main fabric of his Cabinet he relied 
upon the personnel of his old Ministry, most of the members 
of which returned to their old portfolios. He has also 
cemented the attachment of the Liberal-Progressives by 
bringing into the Cabinet their leader, Mr. Robert Forke, 
as Minister of Immigration, and he has been able to intro- 
duce three competent recruits from his own party in 
Colonel Ralston, Minister of Defence; Mr. Malcolm, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, and Mr. Euler, Minister 
of Customs. Colonel Ralston had an enviable record 
as a soldier, and is now one of the leaders of the Bar of 
Nova Scotia. Mr. Malcolm, who is a wealthy furniture 
manufacturer from Ontario, is an able man of business, 
who should breathe some life into the Department of 
Trade and Commerce ; and Mr. Euler, also from Ontario, 
is a very capable politician, who has been a zealous advocate 
of public ownership of railways. A Liberal Cabinet in 
Canada is always a sort of fiscal mosaic ; but by the recent 
changes the protectionist wing will be greatly strengthened, 
for Mr. Euler, Mr. Malcolm, and Mr. Rinfret, the new’ 
Secretary of State, have all been frank advocates of the 
protectionist creed. Mr. Robb retains the portfolio of 
Finance, and he has secured for himself the confidence of the 
business and financial world. 
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The Conservative party is subjecting the causes of its 
defeat to stern analysis. At first sight it seems curious 
that the Liberal party, which less than a year ago had 
experienced an abrupt reverse at the hands of the electorate 
and had in the intervening months been accused of serious 
administrative scandals—an accusation sustained by a vote 
of censure in the House of Commons—should substantially 
increase its poll and be presented with fresh passports 
to office. An examination of the course of events renders 
the mystery perfectly intelligible. It is now generally 
recognised by Conservatives that their fate to-day would 
be happier if Mr. Mackenzie King had been allowed 
the dissolution which he sought in the closing days of 
June, and had been compelled to fight a difficult defensive 
battle on the customs revelations. But by accepting the 
responsibility for dissolution, the Conservatives saw the 
initiative pass from their hands and were left with the 
defensive rdle. It is true that they had at their command 
dangerous ammunition in the customs scandals, but they 
impaired its value by allowing irresponsible firebrands to 
get up on public platforms and launch charges reflecting 
upon the moral character of Liberal leaders of irreproach- 
able integrity such as Mr. Ernest Lapointe. These 
charges were easily and promptly disproved, and their effect 
was to increase the difficulty of securing general credence 
for the very serious indictment which was available. Even 
if the customs scandals had been judiciously handled, 
they had a double edge which militated against their 
utility. The investigations of the special parliamentary 
committee had been cut short before it had time to examine 
conditions in every part of Canada; the gravity of the 
conditions which had been revealed in the province of 
Quebec did not prevent complaint being made that French 
Canada had been singled out for special inquisition, while 
the crimes of other districts, equally honeycombed with 
corruption, had been neglected. This sentiment was 
skilfully fanned, and when, at an early stage in the cam- 
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paign, the Hon. G. H. Boivin, the former Minister of 
Customs and a prominent figure in the inquiry, died 
suddenly in Philadelphia, the way was opened to portray 
him as a martyr who had been hounded to his grave by the 
relentless enemies of Quebec. 

It was not, therefore, difficult in Quebec for the Liberals 
actually to turn the customs scandals to political advantage, 
and the emergence of the constitutional issue dealt a further 
blow to Conservative prospects in French Canada. It is 
plain that Lord Byng’s course of action, and his supposed 
partiality for Mr. Meighen, had the result of hardening 
French Canada in its anti-Imperialist bias and of reviving 
prejudices against the Conservative party derived from 
war-time controversies. The tactics employed to stimulate 
this sentiment were in many cases hardly worthy of a 
great party. Mr. Meighen had by assiduous effort acquired 
a very creditable command of the French language, only 
to be told by a Liberal Minister that he had learnt it the 
better to deceive the simple habitants of Quebec ; his son 
entered Laval university, and it was actually suggested 
that he was being trained to head a military school when 
the British Imperialists and their Canadian allies brought 
on the next war. The situation in Quebec became hopeless 
for Conservative candidates as the campaign proceeded, and 
several of the meetings of Mr. Patenaude, the Conservative 
Minister of Justice, ended in tumultuous disorder with 
missiles flying. As an outcome, the Conservatives had to 
be content with: retaining the four seats which they held 
at the election of. 1925, and in two of these the majorities 
were substantially reduced. 

The polls also revealed the fact that the events surrounding 
the crisis at the end of June had generated a certain dis- 
quietude in the minds of a number of former Liberals, 
who had left the party because they supported conscription ; 
and their reversion to their old allegiance, which was 
particularly noticeable in a number of divisions in Western 
Ontario, gave the Liberals some unexpected gains, It is 
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perhaps difficult to appraise what exact part the consti- 
tutional issue played in the conflict, but there is some 
evidence that the tide of nationalist sentiment which 
has been rising steadily since the war was swollen by it, 
and that the Conservative party found itself in the plight 
of being regarded as the instrument of Canada’s political 
subordination to Britain. Other factors probably had a 
more decisive effect. Although it would be difficult to 
defend on strict Cobdenite principles the merits of a 
budget which offered substantial reductions in the income 
tax and left the main fabric of the protectionist system 
untouched, yet the Liberals deserved considerable credit 
for the tax alleviations carried by Mr. Robb last April. 
The cut in the lower grades of the income tax, the restora- 
tion of two-cent postage for North American letters, the 
abolition of the receipt tax, and the decrease in the motor 
duties, all were popular with the general public. The 
Conservatives had offered stiff opposition to the reduction 
of the motor duties and could not claim any credit for 
practical accomplishment in reducing the burdens of 
taxation. 

Nor was the Conservative campaign handled with any skill 
or shrewdness. When Mr. Meighen had tried to overcome 
the suspicions cherished in Quebec concerning his 
Imperialist proclivities by the policy embodied in his 
Hamilton speech, he had offended many Conservatives of 
the Imperialist faith in the English-speaking provinces, 
who regarded the new move as 2 violation-of their party 
traditions and an undignified piece of truckling to Quebec ; 
they went into the election with very lukewarm feelings 
toward their leader, and his speeches in Quebec during the 
campaign did not revive their ardour. Again, a Government 
which has no record to advertise necessarily finds itself 
under a grave disadvantage, and policies which Mr. Meighen 
propounded for the appeasement of one section of Canada 
proved very unpopular in another. For instance, when he 
attempted to placate Manitoba by a pledge to complete 
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the Hudson Bay Railway, he antagonised powerful interests 
in eastern Canada which were strongly opposed to the 
project on the ground that it would divert traffic from 
Montreal and other eastern ports. Furthermore, Mr. 
Meighen had staked his fortunes on making gains in 
Quebec, and to ensure them he advocated tariff and railway 
policies which were unpalatable to the voters of the prairie 
provinces. If a Conservative party fighting as an Oppo- 
sition had been supporting a higher tariff, the prairie 
farmers would have viewed it as a more distant peril ; 
but a Conservative Government installed in power and 
ready, if it secured a mandate, to raise the tariff within 
six months, was an imminent menace. Mr. Meighen also 
persistently reiterated his view that statutory railway 
rates, such as are secured to the West by the Crow’s Nest 
Pass agreement, were wrong in principle and should be 
abolished ; although he promised that their abolition would 
not necessarily mean any increase in rates, the average 
elector on the prairies took the view that a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush, and that Mr. Meighen 
should not be entrusted with the power of making any 
experiments with what is regarded as the charter of 
western transportation rights. 

The Manitoba Free Press stressed these aspects of the 
situation in a very skilful and aggressive campaign, and gave 
an effective lead to Liberal and Progressive candidates ; 
but what finally sealed the fate of Conservative fortunes 
in the West was a most unfortunate outburst by a Con- 
servative speaker at a meeting near Toronto. After Mr. 
Meighen had concluded his speech at this meeting and 
departed, this orator proceeded to expound the view that 
no immigrant, unless of British birth, should receive the 
franchise within his lifetime. ‘This astounding declaration 
was immediately broadcast by speech and pamphlet to 
the foreign settlements in western Canada with the subtle 
implication that it had been uttered without repudiation 
when Mr. Meighen had been speaking on the same platform. 
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The Swedes, Ruthenians, and other foreign settlers in the 
West had an unhappy recollection of the War Times 
Election Act which the Conservatives had passed in 1917 ; 
they readily believed the charge that a Conservative 
victory would imperil their franchises, and marched in 
solid battalions to the poll to avert this calamity. This 
combination of factors left the Conservative party with 
only a single seat between the Great Lakes and the Rocky 
Mountains, the western division of Calgary held by 
Mr. R. B. Bennett, the late Finance Minister. 

The Conservative party has emerged from the election 
in a downcast and troubled mood, and is now taking stock 
of the situation. Mr. Arthur Meighen, who has led it 
since 1920, intimated in the course of the campaign that 
his defeat would mean his retirement from the leadership ; 
in accordance with this decision he submitted his resigna- 
tion to a meeting of Conservative members, senators, 
and defeated candidates in Ottawa on October 11. A 
substantial element of the party, including, strangely 
enough, the delegates from Quebec and Saskatchewan, 
where the results had been most adverse, was urgent that 
he should retain the leadership ; but he remained adamant 
in his decision, and he has retired completely from politics, 
for the time at any rate. Some Conservative papers which 
have always criticised his leadership have alone refrained 
from expressing regret at the departure from public life 
of a statesman who has a long record of public service, 
and who has been easily the most brilliant parliamentarian 
of his generation in Canada. Three successive defeats 
had made retention of the leadership by Mr. Meighen 
impossible. 

The same meeting which accepted his resignation 
selected as Parliamentary leader for next session Mr. 
Hugh Guthrie, who was Minister of Defence in the late 
Conservative Cabinet. A committee was also appointed 
to organise a national convention in 1927 to choose a 
permanent leader and to draft a new party programme. 
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Among “ diehard ” Conservatives there is some resentment 
at the selection of a politician who was bred in the Liberal 
faith and was, until the conscription controversy, considered 
one of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s most effective lieutenants, but 
Mr. Guthrie has many qualifications for the new post. 
In point of seniority of membership in the House of 
Commons he ranks after Mr. Speaker Lemieux, and he adds 
to his parliamentary experience excellent debating powers, 
a handsome presence and general popularity. Indeed, if he 
establishes any ascendancy in Parliament next session, his 
claims for the permanent leadership will be seriously 
considered. 

A Conservative party which has become obnoxious in 
a serious degree to the most Conservative community in 
the country inevitably labours under a very serious handicap, 
and there are voices in the Conservative camp who declare 
that no matter what new leader is chosen and what policies 
are adopted, French Canada has realised the advantages 
of political solidarity and will persist in maintaining it. 
Under these circumstances it is argued that the Conserva- 
tive party, unless it is reconciled to the idea of remaining 
permanently in opposition, must find completely new 
policies and make a serious bid to win the West. The 
chief obstacle to any such departure is the fidelity of many 
of its leading members to the principle of high protection- 
ism which the West will never accept. Some Conservatives 
are inclining to the view that high protection is now an 
unprofitable issue which should be buried as decently as 
possible. The truth is that, while the Canadian tariff 
protects domestic industries from the mass production of 
the United States, there has developed in the industrial 
areas of Toronto and Montreal a domestic mass production, 
which has destroyed by the pressure of its competition 
many local industries in the maritime provinces and 
effectually prevents the growth of new industries in the 
West. For these reasons protectionism has less strength 
as a vote-gaining agency than at any time since 1878; 
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and when a substantial proportion of protectionists 
belonging to Quebec feel themselves free to vote Liberal 
without imperilling the tariff, its prospects of being the 
parent of a clear majority for Conservatism must be 
negligible. One other point is made clear by the election. 
Undoubtedly in the last two contests the Conservatives 
have suffered from the confusion and anomalies existing 
in the present state of Imperial relations, and it has now 
become a vital Conservative interest to see that they are 
cleared up as speedily as possible. 

The political situation, therefore, contains a welcome 
promise of stability, but the element of uncertainty has not 
completely vanished. The liberalism of Quebec and the 
radicalism of the prairie provinces, whether it bears the 
Liberal or the Progressive label, will always be uneasy 
yoke fellows. Judicious steersmanship will be required 
to prevent the development of fissures in the Liberal party 
as the years roll on. Immigration is one major issue on 
which the views of Quebec and the West are poles apart, 
and there is also simmering in the background, pending a 
legal decision of the Supreme Court, the thorny problem 
of the separate school system in Alberta, which, under the 
inspiration of Mr. Bourassa, played some part in the 
campaign in Quebec. The Liberal-Progressives, also, only 
sanctioned the entry of Mr. Forke into the Cabinet on 
specific conditions, which included further tariff reductions 
and the immediate completion of the Hudson Bay railway. 
If the West should happen to be blessed with a series of 
good crops, criticism of the present tariff might be pitched 
in a low key; but within the last month abnormally bad 
weather conditions have damaged the western crop, 
impairing its value by millions of dollars. If a period of 
agricultural depression were to arrive, there would at 
once arise in the West demands for tariff reductions which 
the Liberal protectionists of Quebec could not countenance. 
Accordingly it may be predicted that the fortunes of Mr. 
King’s Ministry will partly depend upon the dispensations 
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of nature; but he starts with a clear field and abundant 
opportunities for courageous statesmanship. 


II. THe Crown 1n CANADA 


HE constitutional issues raised at the close of the last . 

session of the Canadian Parliament and exhaustively 
debated during the election campaign did not seriously 
touch the problem of the relationship between Canada 
and Great Britain. The chief point was concerning the 
powers of the Crown in Canada : whether the prerogative 
of the Crown over the dissolution of Parliament could be 
exercised only on the advice of the Prime Minister, or 
whether the Governor-General could refuse the Prime 
Minister’s advice—whether, in short, ‘the Crown” in 
this respect meant Governor-General or Prime Minister. 
It was .a question of domestic politics ; in spite of the 
assertions of many prominent speakers on the Liberal side, 
the action of Lord Byng in refusing dissolution to Mr. 
Mackenzie King, and the action of Mr. Meighen in defend- 
ing and accepting responsibility for that refusal, did not 
mean any reversion to “colonial status” or “ Crown 
Colony Government.” Such a reversion must involve a 
resumption in some manner of control by Great Britain 
over the Government of Canada ; and everyone knows that 
Lord Byng acted entirely on his own responsibility, 
without instructions or advice from the British Govern- 
ment. Further, no proof has been offered to show that the 
Governor-General believed that the powers of the Crown 
vested in him were greater than those exercised by the 
King in Great Britain. Lord Byng appears to have thought 
that His Majesty would have refused dissolution in similar 
circumstances ; and, indeed, it is possible, though not 
likely, that His Majesty would have done so. Mr. Meighen 
maintained as strenuously as did Mr. King that the rela- 
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tionship of the Governor-General to the Canadian Ministry 
was the same as the relationship of the King to the British 
Ministry. The dispute was over the interpretation of a 
constitutional convention which is shared by the other 
democracies of the Commonwealth ; exactly the same issue 
might arise in Great Britain. In the Irish Free State 
alone has the relationship between Governor-General and 
- Parliament been made statutory by the provision in the 
constitution that the Dail cannot be dissolved without its 
own consent. 

The result of the election has sanctioned in Canada the 
interpretation of the convention upheld by the Liberal 
party. So far as the dissolution of Parliament is concerned, 
“the Crown ” means the Prime Minister of the day. No 
attempt to make this interpretation statutory is probable ; 
but, in view of the events of the last few months, the 
refusal of dissolution in future by any Governor- 
General has become nearly as unlikely as the employment 
of the veto or the rejection of the Prime Minister’s appoint- 
ments to office in the Cabinet. The Governor-General 
still possesses the rights defined in Bagehot’s famous 
phrase, “ the right to be consulted, the right to encourage, 
the right to warn” ; occasionally he may still have to 
determine the very important question of who shall be 
Prime Minister, in the most unusual event of there being 
no obvious successor at a change of Government ; but, 
once a Ministry is constituted, he can no longer enforce 
his wishes against the wishes of the Prime Minister ; he 
can no longer command, he can only advise. One more 
dubious remnant of the prerogative has been taken out of 
his hands. 

Many would say, in opposition to the views expressed in 
the last number of THe Rounp Taste, that this is also the 
position of His Majesty in Great Britain. However that 
may be, clearly the Governor-General of Canada can no 
longer act as “ the only bulwark which exists for protecting 
the people against an abuse of power by their elected repre- 
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sentatives in Cabinet and Parliament.”* There is, in 
reality, no reason why the conventions of the constitution in 
Canada should be in all respects identical with those in 
Great Britain. They have already diverged widely at 
certain points, as, for example, in the Canadian convention 
which requires the representation in the Cabinet of certain 
sectional and religious divisions. In the doubtful field which 
concerns those prerogatives of the Crown which might still 
be exercised by the King in person, there is good reason 
for divergence. The King is there for life, the Governor- 
General for five years. The King has long training and 
experience in performing the very delicate constitutional 
duties of his office ; the Governor-General may have no 
such training. The King in time of crisis is able to consult 
without publicity the elder statesmen ; in the conditions 
which prevail in Ottawa such consultation is next to 
impossible for the Governor-General. The King is the 
heir of a mighty tradition, the embodiment of the dignity 
of the State ; the Governor-General comes from outside the 
country, and any exercise of authority on his part is bound 
to be regarded with suspicion. The Governor-General, in 
short, must be content to exercise a smaller authority in 
his sphere than His Majesty can exercise in his. He can 
never be an effective “ bulwark” against abuse of power ; 
the people of Canada must trust their representatives, and, 
if they betray the trust, the only remedy in present con- 
ditions is to express the public indignation in votes at 
election time. 

The most contentious elements in the problem of the 
Crown in Canada have, for reasons of party politics, 
played small part in public controversy. The Governor- 
General is in fact a viceroy, no matter what technical 
meaning constitutional lawyers may give to that term ; 
he is the formal head of the Canadian federal Government, 
in a position similar to the position of the King in Great 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 64, September 1926, p. 686. 
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Britain. He is also, however, the normal channel of 
communication with the British Government, an Imperial 
officer performing functions somewhat analogous to those 
of an ambassador. His duties in the first capacity, involving 
a necessary aloofness from politics, an essential detachment, 
hinder the effectiveness with which he can perform the 
second task. Probably it will be necessary before long to 
carry out the suggestion which has been made more than 
once in THE Rounp Tazz : to separate these two functions, 
entrusting them to different individuals. This would result 
in the strange spectacle of two formal representatives of 
the Crown in Canada—one, the Viceroy, being in fact the 
constitutional monarch of the Kingdom of Canada, the 
other being the representative in Canada of the British 
Government. A reciprocal alteration in Canadian repre- 
sentation in London would be required so as to 
remove completely from the Governor-General the duty 
of acting as the channel of communication between the 
Governments of Great Britain and Canada. There would 
thus be added a new variant to the long list of meanings 


borne by those mystic words “the Crown.” Apart from their 
‘fj ona 
vague general use in such expressions as “loyalty to the 


Crown,” “ the Crown ” in Canada in actual practice means 


the Government of Canada and the Government of Great 
Britain, as well as the Governments of the Canadian 
provinces. In actual practice the unity of “the Crown” 
is an empty legal fiction : the Crown is in commission, and 
for most purposes the commissioners are the Cabinets of 
the self-governing States of the Commonwealth. Legal 
fictions are useful, so long as they do not make us blind to 
the realities. 

In the realm of foreign affairs, however, the unity of “the 
Crown ”’ is still maintained, though with increasing diffi- 
culty. In view of the inefficiency of co-operative diplomacy 
within the Commonwealth in the last few years, it is 
maintained only because the Dominions have left the 
conduct of foreign relations to “ the Crown” in Great Britain, 
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which means the Cabinet of Great Britain. The theory of 
co-operation sought to make “the Crown” in foreign 
relations mean the Governments of all the self-governing 
States of the Empire collectively. The terms of the Locarno 
Treaty revealed the breakdown of the theory, and no 
practicable alternative has been suggested. ‘The treaty- 
making resolutions of the Imperial Conference of 1923 
‘over only the minutie of international relations, 
such as the Halibut Treaty between Canada and the 
United States ; they do not touch the issue of peace and 
war. The problem now seems to be becoming whether a 
means can be found of dissolving the unity of “ the Crown ” 
in the international field, as has been done in the field of 
internal government, without at the same time dissolving 
the Commonwealth. The announcement that an appoint- 
ment will shortly be made of a Canadian Minister to 
Washington re-opens the question. The exact terms of the 
appointment will merit the closest scrutiny. Will “the 
Crown ” of Canada be separately represented at Washington 
from “the Crown ” of Great Britain? A form of words 
will, of course, be discovered which will preserve the 
existing legalities ; but can “ the Crown ” in fact be simul- 
taneously represented abroad by two individuals respon- 
sible to different Governments ? The answer to a further 
question is also being awaited with interest: Will the 
United States reciprocate by the appointment of an 
accredited Minister in Ottawa, or will the Canadian Minister 
be treated as a senior member of the staff of the British 
Embassy, ranking in precedence behind all the “ envoys 
extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary ” who repre- 
sent independent States ? 


Canada. October 21, 1926. 





AUSTRALIA 


I, FepErAL CHRONICLE 


N 1920-1 the last general revision of the tariff took 

place, and, in 1922, a Tariff Board was appointed to 
report inter ala upon the necessity for new, increased, or’ 
; reduced duties.* During the years 1922 to 1925 the 
Board, in the exercise of this function, spent considerable 
time in investigating applications for alterations in duties 
and recommended to the Federal Government a revision 
of several items of the tariff. In the main, their recom- 
mendations were accepted by the Government in drawing 
up the schedule of the new tariff of 1925-6. It was first 
submitted to Parliament in September 1925, from which 
date the new or increased duties operate, but no oppor- 
tunity was found for its discussion in that session, which 
ended in a sudden dissolution, not, however, before a 
validating Act had been passed to legalise the collection of 
the duties. In March 1926, six months after its first 
introduction, the tariff was re-submitted to Parliament, 
discussed, and finally passed in July, without serious 
amendment. The form of the 1920-1 tariff is preserved 
in that the three lists, British, intermediate and general, 
remain, while the preference to British goods is somewhat 
increased. The net effect of the new tariff is an increase 
in duties, although some reductions are made. The prin- 
cipal increases occur in woollen and cotton goods and 


* See Tut Rounp Taste, No. 56, September 1924, pp. 815-824. 
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metals and machinery. At the time of the re-submission 
of the tariff the Board had been unable to present its re- 
commendations for the iron and steel industries, but the 
Government promised that more tariff assistance would, if 
necessary, be afforded to these and to some other industries. 
The Government was unable, before the session ended, to 
submit its considered proposals for iron and steel, but an 
emergency measure was passed in the form of a tariff 
schedule embodying substantial increases in ‘duties on 
certain foreign iron and steel products. 

The promise had extended also to cotton growing, and 
was redeemed when the Federal Treasurer, in his budget 
speech, announced that the Government had decided upon 
a bounty to encourage the growing of cotton and the 
spinning of cotton yarn. For some time past the growing 
of cotton has been encouraged by a fixed price for seed 
cotton, guaranteed by the Governments of the cotton 
producing States, and by the Federal Government. Under 
this system the production of seed cotton in Queensland 
increased, in five years, from 45,000 Ibs. to 16,700,000 Ibs., 
while the losses sustained by the guaranteeing Govern- 
ments totalled, in the same period, nearly £300,000. The 
Tariff Board investigated the industry and recommended, 
in substitution for the fixed price, a bounty of 2d. per lb. 
on higher grade seed cotton for the next six years, to be 
reduced by fd. in each of the following four years. They 
also recommended a flat rate bounty of 6d. per Ib. on 
cotton yarn spun in Australia, if 50 per cent. of locally 
grown cotton were used. The Federal Government 
decided upon a bounty of 14d. per Ib. for seed cotton, 
and a sliding scale bounty for cotton yarn. It is proposed 
to appropriate £900,000 in this way in the next five years, 
£600,000 for seed cotton, and {£300,000 for cotton yarn. 
A Bill to give effect to these proposals was introduced into 
Parliament and passed before the end of the session. 

During the past three years the Federal Government has 
taken a practical interest in the development of roads of 
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a standard suitable for motor traffic. The building and 
control of roads is constitutionally not a Federal matter, 
but the Commonwealth Government has over the three 
years granted {1,750,000 to the States, most of it on a 
£1 for {1 basis, for the construction of prescribed classes 
of roads. At a conference held with the State Govern- 
ments a scheme was tentatively approved whereby 
£35,000,000 was to be spent on road development. Of 
this the States were to raise {£15,000,000, the other 
£20,000,000 being found by the Commonwealth, partly 
from existing revenue, but mainly from additional taxes 
on the users of roads. In the budget it was proposed to 
raise this sum by means of special customs duties on 
petroleum and shale oil, rubber tyres, and motor-car 
chassis, the proceeds of which should be hypothecated for 
the purpose of roads, and a Customs Tariff Bill was intro- 
duced to give effect to these proposals. It was seen at 
once that the duties on petrol and tyres were intended to 
be protective as well as revenue-producing, because they 
only applied to the users of imported goods and not to the 
users of locally produced petrol or tyres. The announce- 
ment of these taxes caused widespread protests from - 
motorists, who consider that they already contribute 
heavily enough to the revenue owing to the existing duties 
on tyres and on petrol. This agitation Mr. Bruce de- 
nounced as the result of propaganda on the part of the oil 
companies, which he accused of political blackmail, and of 
an attempt to take over from the Government the manage- 
ment of the country. The Commonwealth Oil Refineries 
Limited, in which the Government is financially interested, 
sells its product at 2d. a gallon less than its competitors, 
and, although the taxes were intended to be paid by road 
users, Mr. Bruce demanded that the other companies 
should not pass the tax on to the petrol users but, by 
selling at the old price, should bear it themselves. He 
threatened, if they raised their prices, to extend the acti- 
vities of the Commonwealth Oil Refineries so as to make 
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Australia independent of the other companies. Later in 
the session the special duties on tyres and chassis were 
withdrawn and the petrol tax was altered to apply only 
to spirit consumed by road using vehicles so as not to 
penalise the use of stationary motor engines. In this form 
the proposal was carried, and the roads scheme was ratified 
by the Federal Parliament, although it has not yet been 
adopted by the States. 

A notable step forward was taken by the Federal 
Government towards a solution of the pressing problem of 
Australia’s future economic development, when the Insti- 
tute of Science and Industry was reorganised and the 
Development and Migration Commission appointed. 

The Institute of Science and Industry becomes the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, and the 
Federal Parliament has appropriated {£250,000 for genera] 
purposes and an additional {100,000 as a trust fund, the 
income of which is to be devoted entirely to the encourage- 
ment of research and the training of research workers. In 
each State a committee has been formed consisting of men 
of distinction in science or in industry, and the chairmen 
of these committees, together with three members ap- 
pointed by the Federal Government and some co-opted 
members, constitute the Council. The executive of the 
Council consists of the three members appointed by the 
Government, and for these positions the following men of 
eminence in their various professions have been secured :— 
Mr. G. A. Julius, a consulting engineer ; Mr. W. J. Newbigin, 
a business manager and an engineer, both of Sydney; and 
Professor A. C. D. Rivett, who holds the chair of chemistry 
at the university of Melbourne. The Council has already 
begun to investigate certain problems of Australian industry 
—+.g., liquid fuels, cold storage, animal and plant diseases 
and pests. In addition, a series of travelling scholarships 
has been instituted, whereby selected graduates in science 
have been sent to various parts of the world for special 
training. The Bruce Government has shown itself alive 
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to the vital necessity for scientific investigation, and the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research appears to be 
laying a good foundation for a work of national importance. 

The personnel of the Development and Migration Com- 
mission has now been announced. It has, unfortunately, 
been too often customary in Australia, in cases where expert 
knowledge or capacity is essential, to make such appoint- 
ments as will represent or placate political parties and 
interests, and to trust that the necessary expertness or 
capacity will be developed in the performance of the 
duties. In this instance, however, the Government has 
wisely chosen to appoint members of the Commission for 
their proved capacity and knowledge. The chairman, Mr. 
H. W. Gepp, formerly general manager of the Electrolytic 
Zinc Company, has a well-earned reputation as a scientist 
and as a business man, and commands general confidence 
as was shown during the discussions in Parliament, when all 
parties combined to approve his selection. The other 
three members appointed are, one a well-known business 
man of Western Australia, another the recent Labour 
Premier of South Australia, and the third the former 
Under-Secretary for Lands of New South Wales. 

The Federal Government, holding the opinion that 
increased production, higher wages and a higher standard 
of living are to be arrived at together, and impressed with 
American movements for promoting harmonious relations 
between employers and employed, recently proposed to 
send to the United States an industrial mission to study 
economic and industrial conditions there. Nominations 
have been asked for from representative associations of em- 
ployers and employees, and when these come to hand the 
Government proposes to select eight for the mission, four 
from each side, to represent as many branches of industry 
as possible. 

The agenda paper for the forthcoming Imperial Con- 
ference was discussed recently by Mr. Bruce in a speech in 
the House of Representatives. Of the three principal 
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items, the relations of the self-governing parts of the 
Empire to Great Britain, Imperial defence, and the economic 
policy of the Empire, he devoted most attention to the 
first. He pointed out that, despite some changes in the 
status of the Dominions, during and since the war, the 
British Empire was, in his view, still a single unit, so that 
when Great Britain went to war the Dominions also were 
at war, although active participation would still depend on 
the determination of each Dominion. In opposition to 
views which had been expressed in other Dominions, he 
maintained that the Dominions must be either inside or 
outside the Empire, and that the notion of being “ inde- 
pendent nations” was “hopelessly irreconcilable with the 
idea of the unity of the British Empire.” It was impossible 
for us in Australia “to escape our obligations whilst we 
remain inside the British Empire, and it is impossible to 
make a declaration of independence. . . . Whilst we enjoy 
its privileges we must also accept its obligations.” Mr. 
Bruce gave a general support to the Locarno Treaty of 
mutual guarantee, indicating that he found in it nothing 
antagonistic either to the principles or the spirit of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. Since the matter, 
however, was to be discussed at the Conference, he did not 
at present ask Parliament to ratify the treaty, but promised 
to take no definite action until it was approved by Parlia- 
ment. The Prime Minister also reaffirmed his support of 
the defence resolutions passed at the last Conference, and 
indicated that his views as to economic policy, especially 
as to trade and markets, had not changed since then, though 
he was not prepared to be dogmatic as to the manner in 
which inter-Empire trade ought to be developed. Mr. 
Charlton, the leader of the Opposition, indicated that he 
was opposed to any change in Imperial relations in the 
direction of enabling Australia to have a voice in foreign 
affairs. ‘The present policy, he thought, had worked well ; 
had enabled Australia to decide whether or not to join in 
any war in which Great Britain was involved; and had 
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prevented any danger of disputes arising between Australia 
and Great Britain which might lead to the disruption of 
the Empire. He also expressed the opinion that the 
Federal Government should not subscribe to the Locarno 
Treaty because it related entirely to European affairs, and 
Australia “ could not afford to become embroiled in the 
concerns of Europe.” 

An amendment of the Invalid and Old Age Pensions Act 
under which Indians born in British India are to be eligible 
for old-age and invalid pensions, if otherwise qualified, will 
apply to a comparatively small number of persons, but is 
worth noting for its principle of according equal treatment 
to Indian British subjects who have been admitted to the 
Commonwealth. 

In June and July of last year, at a conference held at 
Honolulu, the Institute of Pacific Relations was formed. 
The members of the conference, who came from practically 
all the countries bordering on the Pacific, were neither 
delegates from any organisations, nor Government repre- 
sentatives, but were chosen as individuals for their know- 
ledge of, and interest in, Pacific questions. ‘The enthusiasm 
of the Australian members of the conference on their 
return, reinforced by a recent visit from Mr. H. Merle 
Davis, general secretary of the Pacific Council of the 
Institute, has led to the founding of an Australian group 
of the Institute, with two branches, one in Sydney and one 
in Melbourne. There are not many in Australia who 
display much continuous or informed interest in Pacific 
affairs, so that these groups are as yet more important in 
quality than in number. The aims of the Institute are to 
collect and elucidate significant facts relating to the 
Pacific, to act as a clearing house of information between 
the Pacific peoples, and to conduct occasional conferences 
where opinions and points of view are exchanged so that 
more friendly relations and a better understanding may be 
promoted. The Institute is careful to insist that it is 
entirely unofficial in origin and in membership, that it 
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champions no special interests, advocates no specific 
policy, and proposes to make no recommendations as to 
courses of action. In Australia its first work, apart from 
the stimulation of public interest, will probably be the 
co-ordination of existing research work on Pacific problems. 


II. ConstTiTUTIONAL IssuEs 


N the last number of Tut Rounp Taste * reference was 

made, in the Australian contribution, to the proposals 
of the Federal Government to abolish the practice at present 
in force of allocating a portion of the customs revenue to the 
States, and to obtain for the Commonwealth fuller power 
to deal with industrial relations. Since that contribution 
was written, a Bill has been introduced to provide for the 
expenditure over a number of years of a large amount of 
money on the construction and maintenance of country roads 
on conditions to be prescribed by the Commonwealth 
Government, subject to their acceptance by the State 
Governments. Though all three proposals have an important 
bearing on the relations of the States and the Common- 
wealth, no two can validly become law by the same process. 
The financial proposals can be made law by an Act of 
Parliament. The present system, under which a portion 
of the customs revenue is returned to the States on a 
population basis, was established for a period of ten years 
from July 1, 1910, or until Parliament otherwise provides. 
The period having expired the States have been consulted, 
but though they have without exception objected to the 
alternative of the Government, their objections can and 
probably will be overruled by an Act of the Commonwealth 
Parliament. The Roads Bill cannot be effective except 
to the extent to which the States agree toit. The Common- 
wealth has no power to appropriate money for roads or to 


* Tut Rounp Taste, No. 64, September 1926, pp. 846-850. 
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prescribe the conditions under which it is to be spent. It has 
done so in the past, but in the opinion of the present 
Attorney-General its conduct in this respect has not been 
constitutional. It can, however, grant assistance to any 
State on such terms and conditions as Parliament thinks 
fit, and it is now proposed to grant assistance in constructing 
and maintaining a defined class of roads to such States as 
will accept it on terms offered by the Commonwealth. 
The industrial proposals require an amendment of the 
Constitution before they can become law. An amendment 
of the Constitution requires the approval of an absolute 
majority of the members of both Houses of Par- 
liament, followed by a referendum at which the 
proposed law is approved by a majority of the electors 
voting in a majority of the States, and a majority of the 
electors voting in the whole Commonwealth. The pro- 
posed industrial law was approved in the Commonwealth 
Parliament after one important amendment had been 
accepted and one rejected with some approach to un- 
animity, fifty-two members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives voting in its favour, and two against it. In the 
referendum campaign public opinion has been very far 
from unanimous ; party lines have not been followed, but 
there has been abundant evidence of the activity of the 
party spirit. The discussion, indeed, has engendered 
rather more heat than light, and the electors, who must 
go to the poll or be fined, have been left in a state of con- 
siderable doubt as to the probable or possible effects of 
their decision. At the same time the campaign has drawn 
attention to a tendency, indicated by the three proposals 
already mentioned, to enlarge the functions of the Com- 
monwealth at the expense of the States, and to carry the 
process so far that the federal principle which is the 
basis of our Constitution may be superseded by the 
principle of unification. 

At the referendum the electors are asked to approve of 
the addition of a number of clauses to the section of the 
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Constitution in which are enumerated the subjects on 
which the Federal Parliament has power to legislate. The 
substance of these clauses may be summarised as follows. 
It is proposed to give the Federal Parliament power to make 
laws for the peace, order and good government of the 
Commonwealth (1) with regard to companies, whether 
carrying on business within one State only or not; (2) 
establishing authorities, with such powers as Parliament 
may confer on them for the regulation of the terms and 
conditions of industrial employment, and of rights and 
duties of employers and employees in respect of industrial 
matters and things ; (3) investing State authorities with the 
right to exercise any of these powers; (4) with regard to 
trusts and combinations in restraint of trade, including 
trade unions and associations of employers and employees 
for industrial purposes ; (5) protecting the interests of the 
public in case of actual or probable interruption of any 
essential service. Of these amendments, the first four 
are combined in one question on which the electors must 
vote “ Yes” or “No.” The fifth has a question to itself. 

Eminent constitutional lawyers have expressed widely 
differing opinions as to the effect of these proposed amend- 
ments if carried, and as to their political effect the most 
varied predictions have been made both among those who 
advocate an affirmative vote and those who oppose it. 
The confusion has at times been deepened by Federal 
Ministers who since the Bills were introduced have 
expressed different opinions on the same subject. All that 
will be attempted here is to set out the disabilities which 
are said to exist at present, and the manner in which it is 
proposed to remove them. 

The Commonwealth Parliament has power to legislate 
with respect to trade and commerce with other countries 
and among the States, but the High Court has held that it 
has no power to deal with the internal administration of 
companies. Its power to deal with trade unions is limited 
to those which are registered under the Commonwealth 
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Conciliation and Arbitration Act, which at present applies 
to slightly less than half the trade unionists in the 
Commonwealth. Similarly its power to deal with 
combinations in restraint of trade is limited to those of 
which the operations extend beyond one State, and it can 
protect only those “ essential services’ which, like the 
post and telegraph systems, are carried on by the Com- 
monwealth Government, or which are inter-State in 
character. The Commonwealth Parliament has no power 
to legislate directly with respect to industrial conditions. 
It can act only through the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court. An award of this Court will, according to the 
latest decision, override the award of any State tribunal 
or the provisions of any State statute, which purports to 
operate over a field covered by a Commonwealth award, 
but the powers which may be exercised by the Court are 
limited by the Constitution. The Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment has power to make laws with respect to “ conciliation 
and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of 
industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of any 
one State.” Reference to the debates in the Federal 
Conventions shows that it was not anticipated that this 
power would be used except on rare occasions, and in the 
early decisions of the High Court it was so interpreted as 
to be applicable only when there was evidence of wide- 
spread and genuine discontent in any industry. More 
recently, however, a less strict interpretation has been 
adopted. It is now held that a dispute may be created 
merely by the service of demands on behalf of an inter- 
State union and their rejection by employers, and that 
any employer may be made a party to the dispute thus 
created, whether he has a quarrel with his employees or 
not, and whether or not they are supporting the applicant 
union. But these interpretations have not given the 
Federal Arbitration Court the wide powers which a 
State Parliament may confer on its tribunals, whether 
wages boards or courts. The Federal Court cannot act 
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except in relation to a dispute; it cannot pronounce a 
finding after a conference or an enquiry into industrial 
conditions. An award is not binding except on those who 
are made parties to a dispute. The Court cannot make a 
common rule covering all persons engaged in the same 
industry, so that there is always the possibility of different 
conditions operating within the same industry, and of 
unions choosing their forum according to their view of the 
possible attitude of the tribunal. To give the Court juris- 
diction, a dispute must extend or be made to extend 
beyond the limits of any one State, so that there are a 
number of industries which are not regulated by the 
Federal Court, and there is always a temptation to extend 
a dispute in order to give the Court jurisdiction beyond 
the boundaries of the State in which it might have been 
confined. 

In a country in which almost all the conditions of labour 
are fixed either by statute or by tribunal, the inconveniences 
resulting from this division of powers are felt both by 
employers and employees, and it is not denied that some 
remedy should be devised for them. But Mr. Bruce’s 
critics, among Nationalists and among newspapers which 
usually support the Nationalist party, contend that he has 
chosen the wrong remedy. In 1923 after a series of con- 
ferences with State Ministers, Mr. Bruce agreed to an 
amendment which, instead of extending the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commonwealth Parliament, would limit it by 
enumerating those industries on which alone the Federal 
Court could adjudicate, examples of such industries being 
those of shearers and seamen. These critics argue that the 
functions of the Federal Parliament should be limited to 
external affairs, defence and matters which are the common 
concern of the whole continent, and that industrial questions 
and trade within a State can be more efficiently controlled 
by a State Parliament. Mr. Bruce does not advocate uni- 
fication, but his critics declare that his amendments would 
give the Commonwealth control of all industrial conditions 
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and of a considerable portion of inter-State trade, with the 
result that the functions of the States would be so far 
reduced as to make unification inevitable. 

Mr. Charlton, the Labour leader in the Federal Parlia- 
ment, and his most prominent followers there, take the same 
view of the amendments. But unification is on the platform 
of the Labour party and Mr. Charlton supports them. 
Amendments only slightly more far-reaching have been 
proposed by Labour Ministries in the past and, in spite of 
vigorous party opposition, have come within a few votes of 
being carried. Mr. Charlton will have nothing to do with 
the essential services amendment, of which he speaks in 
orthodox language as an instrument of strike breaking. 
But the industrial amendments he regards as an instalment 
of the Labour ideal and, the provisions relating to com- 
panies having been included at his request, he accepts 
them. Co-operation between parties is not so rare in the 
Federal as it is in some of the State Parliaments. But no 
Labour leader at the present time could hope to carry the 
whole movement with him when supporting a Nationalist 
Prime Minister. Mr. Charlton has been denounced for 
parleying with the enemy and has been threatened with 
excommunication. He has stuck to his thesis, however, 
and has been supported by his most prominent followers in 
the Federal Parliament and by some of the most powerful 
unions. Nevertheless, in New South Wales and Queensland, 
Labour has definitely advocated a “No” vote. Labour 
Ministries have thrown themselves with vigour into a cam- 
paign of opposition and two of the largest and most active 
unions in Australia, the Australian Workers’ Union and the 
Waterside Workers’ Federation, are co-operating with them. 

Outside Parliament a majority of the critics have directed 
attention to the manner in which the new powers may be 
abused by their unscrupulous opponents. Labour speakers 
have drawn a sinister picture of the fate which awaits trade 
unions when the right of secret ballots may be conferred on 
their members and the benefits conferred by a State Parlia- 
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ment may be annulled by a Federal Court. Their language 
seems singularly inapplicable to Mr. Bruce, who claims that 
all industrial differences may be healed in an atmosphere of 
mutual goodwill, but coupled with reference to the recent 
deportation proceedings it may serve to consolidate the 
Opposition in a brief campaign. Nationalist opponents, on 
the other hand, refer to the danger of giving a Labour 
majority power to deal with all the companies in one com- 
prehensive Act of confiscation or regulation. They 
are told that Labour Governments in the States have for 
many years exercised the powers now proposed to be con- 
ferred on the Federal Parliament without disaster, but they 
regard the fear of inter-State competition as a valuable 
safeguard and their predictions have gained in weight from 
the speeches of some of the less discreet of Mr. Charlton’s 
supporters. 

Another line of criticism is that the new powers are to be 
exercised not by Parliament, but by “authorities.” Mr. 
Bruce, in his second-reading speech, maintained that one 
of the best features of the proposed law was that questions 
of hours and wages would be decided by tribunals free 
from party prejudice and capable of hearing and assessing 
evidence. But the authorities are to have “such powers as 
the Parliament confers on them” and Mr. Charlton is 
satisfied. Parliament, it is thought, may prescribe the 
maximum hours or minimum wages which the authorities 
may award, or it may supersede an unsatisfactory tribunal. 
Mr. Charlton has claimed that he may make a general 
election turn on the demand for a universal forty-four 
hour week, and the federated unions advocate a “‘ Yes” vote 
on the ground that after the introduction of industrial 
issues Labour supporters will take a more active interest in 
Federal politics. 

It will be seen that the referendum campaign has given 
only the most limited opportunity for considering the 
merits of unification as an alternative to the federal form of 
government. ‘The Canadian model, under which residuary 
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powers are exercised by the central Government, does 
not appear to have been considered at all, though to do so 
would have been quite relevant to the discussion. The 
issues have been obscured by conflicting views on the 
meaning of the proposed laws and as to what forms the 
new machinery will take. But inevitably advocates of the 
proposals have extolled the advantages of a single sovereign 
Parliament, and, disregarding contemporary examples, 
have assumed that it is an indispensable element in the 
dignity of a nation. A majority of the supporters of the 
Bills among Nationalists have maintained that they are 
opposed to unification, but that regulation of industry is 
now so important, and uniformity so desirable, that the 
| controlling authority should be the Commonwealth and 
| not the States. It is only among Mr. Bruce’s Nationalist 
| opponents that the question is treated as one of con- 
§ stitutional principle. They maintain that in any federal 
| system industrial conditions should fall naturally under the 
authority of the States for three reasons: because close 
supervision is desirable, because genuine uniformity is 
impossible among States differing widely in climate, 
resources and efficiency of government, and because 
centralisation must cause delay and unnecessary expense. 
They maintain that the proposals relating to companies as 
framed will give the Federal Parliament control over the 
greater part of the trade of the Commonwealth, and that 
therefore the issue between unification and federalism 
cannot be shirked. 

The nature of the financial proposals has already been 
indicated. The Commonwealth Parliament has an exclusive 
right to raise revenue from customs and excise. It has an 
unlimited but not exclusive power to impose taxation, and 
a power to take over State debts, which has not yet been 
exercised. From 1900 to 1910 the Commonwealth was 
under an obligation, imposed by the Constitution, to return 
three-fourths of its customs revenue to the States; from 
I9IO to 1926 it has been an obligation under a statute of the 
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Federal Parliament either to return to the States out of the 
customs revenue a sum equal to 25s. per head of their 
respective populations or to spend the same amount in 
paying the interest on State debts. The power of direct 
taxation was not exercised until 1910, when a land tax was 
imposed rather with the object of breaking up large estates 
than of raising revenue. At the beginning of the war, 
however, income tax and estate duties were imposed, and, 
with slight reductions, have remained in force ever since. 
All the States have their own income taxes and death or 
succession duties and some have a land tax. It is now 
proposed that the Federal Government shall cease to pay 
to the States any share of the customs revenue and shall in 
return abandon the whole, or the greater part, of the field 
of direct taxation to them. The proposal seems at first 
sight convenient and beneficial to the States ; convenient 
because two authorities will no longer occupy the same 
field, and beneficial because by a carefully balanced system 
of temporary grants each State is to be rendered better off 
financially than at present. Nevertheless, the State 
Premiers have unanimously rejected the gift. They object 
to being deprived of a source of revenue to which all 
citizens contribute, and to being limited to a field in which 
every increase is appreciated as soon as it is made. Further, 
they are not satisfied that their exclusive occupation will be 
permanent. The Commonwealth will retain its unlimited 
right of taxation, and Labour leaders have announced that 
it will be exercised, if deemed necessary, for the purpose of 
carrying out social reforms. Federal Ministers, however, 
persist, and one of the reasons given by the Treasurer for 
his persistence is that he must be unfettered in his control 
of the revenue in order to be able to provide for the uniform | 
development of necessitous States. The motive may be a | 
good one, though the necessitous States themselves do not 
appreciate it, but the Treasurer clearly contemplates a 
position for the Commonwealth which is nearer that of a| 
paramount arbiter than was originally contemplated. 
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By the Federal Aid Roads Bill the Commonwealth pro- 


poses to spend a sum of {20,000,000 over a term of ten 
years on the roads of the States, each State participating 
being bound to contribute 15s. for every {1 contributed 
by the Commonwealth, the Commonwealth money being 
allotted on a basis of three-fifths population and two-fifths 
area. Both the class of roads to be benefited and the pro- 
portions which the States and the Commonwealth may 
raise from loan funds (or revenue) respectively are pre- 
scribed by the Bill, as is also the amount which the State 
Governments may raise from local authorities. The 
scheme is admittedly intended to benefit less thickly popu- 
lated areas which the States have neglected, either through 
lack of funds or through political pressure. It may be of 
the utmost value in developing new country and promoting 
settlement. It has been welcomed as an attempt to redress 
the balance which is supposed to favour unduly the city as 
|against the country. But unquestionably the provisions of 
the Act represent a decided advance by the Common- 
wealth into State spheres of activity. The American 
precedent is quoted, but the conditions which the Com- 
monwealth seeks to impose on the States and the length of 
time for which the agreements are intended prevent the 
parallel from being at all conclusive. It is a minor griev- 
ance in some States that a portion of the Commonwealth 
expenditure is to be defrayed from a petrol tax, and that, 
owing to the unequal development of the States, revenue 
will not be expended in the State in which it is raised. 
One advocate of a “ Yes” vote at the referendum has 
predicted that a leader who came forward with a proposal 
o abolish all State Governments would sweep the country. 
ithout attempting to refute a prophet, it may be said 
hat there would be strong opposition to any change 
nvolving a centralised administration and a centralised 
egislature in a country covering so wide an area and 
ncluding such varied climatic conditions. On this ground 
plone, one of the most influential members of the Country 
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party has declared himself against Mr. Bruce. There has 
been marked impatience with the position of the High 
Court. Many who acknowledge that a federal Constitu- 
tion must be interpreted by the Courts complain that the 
readiness of the High Court to over-rule its own decisions 
leaves Parliament in too much uncertainty as to the limits 
of its powers. Again there is dissatisfaction with the 
present division into States of which striking evidence was 
furnished by the New States movement. The originators 
of that movement were Federalists who believed that the 
functions of the States and the Commonwealth should be 
delimited by a fundamental law. Many of their sup- 
porters, however, professed their willingness to see the 
powers of the States transferred to a central legislature 
which should devolve such duties as it thought fit on 
provincial councils. Both sections of the movement 
emphasised the fact that the areas of the States were 
attributable to historical accidents rather than to any idea 
of convenience in administration, and both demonstrated 
that the feeling of traditional loyalty to a State which was 
noticeable twenty-five years ago has been displaced to a 
large extent, partly by a wider national sentiment and 
partly by the hostility of the country to the city. Another 
fact of importance is the position of two States, West 
Australia and Tasmania, which are to be helped out of 
Commonwealth funds. Other motives tending in the same 
direction are a desire to cut down the expense of govern- 
ment, and a sense of the progressive decline in character 
of the State Parliaments. Estimates of the amount to be 
saved by abolishing State Governments are no doubt 
exaggerated, and it may be supposed that professional and 
business men are even less likely to enter a Parliament 
sitting at Canberra than they are to take part in State 
politics. None the less, the feeling has to be taken into 
account that in Australia the number of men capable of 
taking part in politics and willing to give up their time is so 
small that one Parliament is more than sufficient to absorb 
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them. Labour has another motive in its objection to the 
State Legislative Councils, most of which are elected on a 
property qualification, whereas the franchise for both 
Houses of the Commonwealth Parliament is based on 
universal suffrage. This enumeration may be sufficient to 
show that when Mr. Bruce holds his promised constitu- 
tional session, substantial amendments in the Constitution 
are likely to be brought forward. Possibly it may suggest 
that Mr. Bruce could with advantage have postponed his 
proposals until then, for it would be unfortunate if a 
radical change in the Constitution were rendered inevitable 
under circumstances which prevent a satisfactory dis- 
cussion either of its merits or of the possible alternatives. 
There are, however, many reasons for believing that a 
heavy vote would be cast for unification if it were proposed. 
The relative positions of the States in the Commonwealth 
changed permanently during the war when the Common- 
wealth became responsible for the war debt and was com- 
pelled to exercise its power of imposing direct taxation, 
The formation of a Loan Council under the present 
Federal Treasurer for the purpose of regulating State 
borrowing and preventing competition was another step in 
the same direction. Participation in the Council is volun- 
tary, and New South Wales under its present Government 
stands aloof, but the imposition of direct taxation and the 
formation of the Council are together instances of that 
potential power in the Commonwealth which Mr. Deakin 
once predicted would be destructive of the independent 
existence of the States. 





Australia 


POSTSCRIPT 


Since this article was written the result of the Referen- 
dum has been announced. The vote for the whole Com- 
monwealth was as follows * :— 

For Against 


Industrial Amendments =i & 1,243,368 1,614,268 
Essential Services Amendment as 1,192,129 1,592,510 


In New South Wales and Queensland both proposals 
were carried, though by small majorities in each instance. 
In the other four States both were defeated. So many 
cross-issues arose during the campaign and so much criti- 
cism has been directed to the manner in which the questions 
were submitted, that it would be wrong to attribute the 
result to any one cause. The affirmative vote in New 
South Wales and Queensland may, however, be taken as 
significant of a reaction against extreme legislation, for 
both States are under militant Labour Governments, and 
in both States Ministers and the party organisations con- 
ducted vehement campaigns in opposition. In Victoria, the 
State in which the Prime Minister and the Attorney- 
General have their seats, the “No” majority was very 
large and was probably influenced by a preference for the 
system of wages boards as opposed to the system of 
industrial regulation by courts, and to some extent by a 
desire to retain the supposed advantages of a forty-eight 
hour week, as opposed to a forty-four hour week prescribed 
in New South Wales. Another factor of importance was 
a widespread feeling of uncertainty as to the legal or political 
effects of the proposals. Electors were urged when in 
doubt to vote “No,” and evidently many of them pre- 
ferred, as in previous referendums, to leave things as they 


* At the time of writing the returns were not complete. There were 
still 5,000 votes for the whole of Australia to be counted. 
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are rather than risk the effect of a change. Some of the 
very large number of informal votes may have been given 
intentionally as a protest against compulsion, but the 
percentage, together with other circumstances, is an indica- 
tion of the unsuitability of the referendum for the decision 
of complicated questions. The Government majority in 
Parliament remains unaffected, and before the vote was 
taken Mr. Bruce had announced that, whatever the result, 
he would continue his efforts to improve the machinery for 
dealing with industrial questions, but it cannot be doubted 
that his policy has received a check, and it is evident that 
his conduct of the campaign has given a new weapon to his 
critics within his own party. 


Australia. September 28, 1926. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


I. Tue Economic anp WacE ComMIssION, AND THE WAGE 
Boarp 


T the time of the introduction of the Wage Bill during 
the 1925 session of the Union Parliament it was 
announced by the Minister of Labour that an Economic and 
Wage Commission would be appointed to investigate and 
report on wage rates and conditions of employment and 
“to consider the effect of different wage and labour policies 
upon the opportunities of employment at a wage com- 
patible with a civilised standard of life.” The main pro- 
visions of the Wage Act, 1925, and the full terms of reference 
of the Economic and Wage Commission have been noted 
in an earlier issue of Tue Rounp Tasre.* The Com- 
mission began its investigations in August 1925, and took 
evidence all over the Union. It is our present purpose to 
give some account of the findings of the Commissioners. 
Of the six members of the Commission, two were from 
overseas, Professor Henry Clay from Manchester university 
and Mr. Stephen Mills, C.M.G., an experienced civil 
servant from Australia, who acted as chairman. Together 
with Mr. John Martin, a prominent employer, these 
members produced one report, with reservations and an 
addendum by the chairman. We shall refer to this as the 
“first report.” Mr. W. H. Andrews, Secretary of the 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 61, December 1925, pp. 199-205. 
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South African Trade Union Congress; Mr. F. A. W. 
Lucas, K.C., the chairman of the Wage Board set up under 
the Act; and Mr. W. H. Rood, a Transvaal farmer and 
Nationalist member of the Legislative Assembly, produced 
what we propose to call the “second report.” Mr. 
Andrews appended a note to make clear that though he 
signed the second report he did not think “ that the gross 
inequalities and injustices in South African society can be 
removed by measures such as those recommended,” 
although they might bring about “some partial, though 
perhaps only temporary, improvement ” in the condition 
of the poorer classes ; but apparently he did not think it 
worth while to set down any alternative proposals. 


1. Existing Wage Rates and Earnings 


Both reports open with detailed accounts of the existing 
rates of wages throughout the Union. Very little informa- 
tion of this kind is available from official sources excepting 


such as refers to the principal urban areas, but the Com- 
missioners were able to supplement the official statistics 
with special reports secured through the magistrates in the 
rural areas. The department of census estimated the 
occupied population, excluding Bantu peasants, at 
1,871,000, and an interesting diagram in the second of the 
reports presents a frequency table showing the number of 
workers in each of five wage groups. The figures, which 
cannot be more than rough approximations, show that as 
many as 55 per cent. of the wage earners are earning less 
than {36 per annum, while 25 per cent. receive between 
£36 and £60, 10 per cent. from {60 to £120, 6 per cent. 
from {120 to £240, and 4 per cent. between £240 and £500. 
The fact that, according to this estimate, four-fifths of the 
wage earners are receiving a wage lower than {60 per 
annum would be startling in any case, but it becomes at 
first sight positively alarming when it is recollected that the 
Wage Board is to make awards wherever possible which will 
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enable employees “to support themselves in accordance 
with civilised habits of life” ; and that the departmental 
committee on the cost of living which was set up in June 
1925,” estimated that “ the cost of a minimum regimen on 
a civilised standard of living in the nine principal towns 
might be taken as ranging from {90 to {110 per annum.” 
A Wage Board which sets out in a hurry to raise all wages 
even to that minimum (which has been regarded by the 
artisan class as an insult to a civilised man) may easily set 
half the population out of work within a fortnight of making 
its awards. ‘The Wage Board does not, however, cover the 
entire field of wage earners. Whereas the wages of the 
government and railway staffs are adjusted by special 
conciliation boards, agricultural workers and domestic 
servants are, for purely political reasons, also excluded from 
the operation of the Wage Act and left without any alterna- 
tive provision. Unconcerned themselves by any thought 
of civilised standards, the farmers will no doubt welcome 
the additional labour which, unable to earn the “ civilised 
wage ” that may be enforced elsewhere, will be compelled 
to seek employment in agriculture at wages still further 
depressed by the force of increased numbers. 

The Clay-Martin, or first, report records the main facts 
as to the wage rates at present being paid, stating them in 
unambiguous terms. Outstanding are the unusually wide 
disparities between skilled and unskilled earnings and 
between different districts. In certain skilled male occupa- 
tions the wages in the principal urban districts are stand- 
ardised at above {1 per day, but these rates do not operate 
in the smaller urban, or in the rural, areas. “ The customary 
wages of the local artisans regularly employed in many of 
the country towns . . . are about one-half, and, reckoned 
on the minimum scale, often less than one-half the ruling 
rate of wages in the chief towns.” One exception is the 
printing industry, in which throughout the Union the wage 
rates are based on those in industrial areas and fixed by 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 62, March 1926, pp. 415-417. 
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national agreement. The same applies to a limited extent 
in the building industry. In unskilled occupations wages 
vary downwards from a maximum for certain industries in 
the industrial areas to a minimum in agriculture. “The 
native who works with skilled craftsmen in building or 
engineering would receive on the Witwatersrand {1 a week, 
as compared with {1 per day or more which is the skilled 
man’s rate,” but in agriculture “ there are many grades of 
labourers, from share-tenant to wage-earner ; the industry 
is not on a cash basis, or even on a wage basis ; payment in 
kind makes it impossible in many cases to show remunera- 
tion in terms of money value.” ‘The best paid farm 
labourers are the Cape Coloured workers, who receive 
usually from 2s. to 3s. 6d. per day without payment in kind 
or privileges, compared with 3s. to $s. per day as unskilled 
labourers in the towns. Whereas natives receive on the 
mines a minimum of Is. 6d. per shift, or, say, {2 per month, 
and in Cape Town as much as 73d. per hour for unskilled 
work (the same as the Cape Coloured population), on the 
farms wages average much lower. Thus 


{at Elliot, Cape Province] the wage for men is 10s. a month with 
rations. Where payment in kind is made, a cow and calf, or horse, 
or 12 sheep are given for twelve months’ service. As a rule rations, 
but not a cash payment, are provided in addition. [In Natal, at Paul- 
pietersburg] the majority of farm tenants work six months during 
the year in lieu of paying rent, and receive no wages. [At Babanango] 
no wages are paid to native labourers, but they have “ unlimited 
grazing and cultivation sufficient for needs.” [In the Orange Free 
State, at Harrismith] wages (without payment in kind or privileges), 
10s. to 25s. a month for men, 2s. 6d. to $s. for women, with food 
and sometimes clothing. Alternatively, a heifer is given for six 
months’ service (plus food). Men and women having land for culti- 
vation and grazing as a rule get no wages and have to do farmer’s 
work when called upon. [In the Transvaal, at Wolmaranstad], 
where grazing rights or the right to cultivate land is given, if the 
native has, say, twelve cattle or over he usually assists at ploughing 
and reaping times without payment. Women, boys and girls of 
family may be employed as required at from 3s. to 5s. a month, or 
paid one heifer or tollie a year (value, say, £3 to £4). Many farmers 
release natives during the off season to enable them to earn hut tax, 
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These actual extracts from the reports of the local magis- 
trates will indicate better than any attempt at paraphrase 
the diversity of relationship existing between the farmers 
and their labour. While it must be remembered that since 
1833 legal freedom of movement has existed (except in so 
far as the Native Labour Regulation Act of 1911, section 14, 
and the Masters and Servants Acts in the various pro- 
vinces make breach of contract of service a criminal offence), 
there is nevertheless a ring about these terms of employ- 
ment reminiscent of extracts from English fourteenth 
century manorial court rolls, when enclosures of common 
fields were playing havoc with manorial custom. Agri- 
culture in South Africa is being gradually reorganised on 
the basis of paying wages for labour at least partly in cash. 
Standardisation of method of payment must inevitably 
precede any attempt to raise standards. 

Sufficient has been said to indicate the wide spread of 
wages, and on these facts there is little if any difference of 
opinion between the two reports. Comparisons with 
pre-war conditions, or with existing conditions in other 
countries involve, however, the use of cost-of-living 
indices, and the door is opened for difference of opinion as 
to the choice of the index. The first report adopts standard 
economic practice in preferring an index based on the cost 
of food, fuel, light and rent to one which endeavours 
specifically to include “ sundries ” (such as clothing and 
hardware). ‘The former Director of Census has frequently 
declared in favour of the omission of “ sundries ”*—e.g. : 


For purposes of wage determinations over a long period, the 
consideration of the most uncertain and statistically unsatisfactory 
scale of items included in the group so-called “ sundries” does 
more harm than good, and the safer course by far is to take the series 
of price indexes covering the items of food, fuel, light and rent. 


And in Australia similar advice has been given both by Sir 
George Knibbs, the former Commonwealth Statistician, 


* Census Report for April 1921. 
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and by Mr. Justice Higgins. “The demand for food and 
housing,” it is asserted, “is constant, urgent, universal ; the 
demand for clothing is casual, fluctuating, particular.” 
The result of the difference of opinion is that while the 
first report shows a slight increase in the real wages of 
European skilled workers in certain industries since 1914, 
and makes cautious and valuable international comparisons 
with present-day wages, the second report, including the 
questionable “sundries ” figure, maintains that there has 
been a slight regression since 1913. The authors seem to 
assume that the term “sundries ” attempts to include all 
items of expenditure apart from food, fuel, light and rent, 
which is far from being the case, and that the final figure 
should accomplish the impossible task of measuring the 
actual cost of living of some family or other, rather than 
serve as an index of the changes in the cost of living. One 
of the chief objections against the “sundries ” items at 
prescnt is that they comprise mainly goods and services 
which have risen much more than the average in price. 

The important conclusions of the first report are not in 
any way shaken by this minor difference of opinion : 


Real wages, as distinct from money wages, are high compared 
with other countries. Only the United States, Canada and Aus- 
tralia show higher real wages ; in all European countries real wages 
are much lower than in South Africa. In England they are 30 per 
cent. less, in Amsterdam nearly 40 per cent. less, in Paris and Berlin 
over 50 per cent. less, in Brussels and Milan over 60 per cent. less. 


These are, however, in all cases the wages of skilled artisans 
in the towns, and in South Africa they refer to only a small 
minority of workers, and are “less typical of South African 
wages than the corresponding rates of wages in other 
countries,” on account of “ the wide spread, a spread several 
times as great as in other countries between the highest and 
the lowest rates of wages.” 





South Africa 


2. General Causes Affecting the Amount of Wages 


“‘ Wages, like all other forms of income, depend on the 
wealth of the country, or, in more precise terms, on the 
volume of the national income.” ‘The total income of 
South Africa for the year 1923 was {£186,000,000, “ which 
was the fund from which all wages, salaries, interest, rent, 
profit and taxes had to come,” and which is equivalent to 
£26 per head of the total population, and £43 per head of 
the occupied population. Of the total, about £74 millions 
is intended to represent the produce of native agriculture 
in reserves and locations, and the figure is neither strictly 
comparable with the income of other countries nor is it, 
probably, as reliable as the remaining items. The more 
important figure, therefore, is that which relates to produc- 
tion by workers under European supervision, 1.¢., £1784 
millions, the number of occupied persons in 1923 being 
1,871,000 (of whom 532,000 were Europeans) and the pro- 
duction {96 per head of the occupied population, compared 
with {260 in Canada in 1922, £178 in Australia in 1923, 
and $1,690, say £400, in the United States in 1919. 


The aggregate capacity of industry to pay wages is of the same 
order of magnitude as that of Germany or Italy rather than of 
Australia or North America. (The Commissioners) had no evidence 
that the higher level of wages in industry, transport and mining, 
which was 50 per cent. above the average level of agricultural incomes, 
was at the expense of capital ; it must probably be taken to be the 
result of an unequal distribution of the national income between 
persons engaged in industry on the one hand and persons engaged in 
agriculture on the other. 


The reasons for this unequal distribution are not far to 
seek. In the first place, it is due to the privileged position 
enjoyed by those industries which are sheltered from foreign 
competition : whether by the nature of the work, as in 
building, printing and transport, or by a tariff, as in general 
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manufacturing and also printing. The artisans in these 
industries have improved their position relatively to those 
in gold mining, engineering (which is partially dependent 
on mining), and agriculture, all of which sell their produce 
in the world market and are affected by the world position. 

The second reason is the limitations in South Africa on 
the free flow of labour into the more highly paid occupations. 
In order that a high grade of skill may be maintained, the 
entry into the skilled trades is restricted, by the regulations 
drawn up in the joint apprenticeship committees, to 
juveniles who have attained certain minimum standards of 
education. Education of the required standard is, however, 
virtually a monopoly of Europeans in South Africa, although 
there exists some provision for schools for Coloured 
children in the Cape province, whereby a very limited 
number are able to qualify educationally for admittance to 
certain of the skilled trades. As regards natives, a few are 
trained as skilled artisans in the Transkei reserves, though 
none apparently are members of any of the skilled trade 
unions. So long as this anomaly continues South African 
wages in other than the skilled trades will continue to be 
depressed by the fact that a much larger proportion of the 
population than in other countries is compelled to make 
its living in them. 

The great disparity which exists in the wages of skilled 
and unskilled workers owes its origin to the peculiar con- 
ditions under which modern industrial development has 
taken place in South Africa. The building of the railways, 
the deepening of the diamond mines, and later the develop- 
ment of gold mining had of necessity to be organised, on 
account of the dearth of skilled men, on the basis of a 
small proportion of Europeans and a large supply of un- 
skilled native labour. The high wage paid to the skilled 
men on the Rand was the price that had to be paid to 
attract them from elsewhere to the gold mines, and that 
figure has set the wage for the Union. Recent industrial 
development has taken place on the same basis. 
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The present level of European wages is due to, and dependent on, 
the present level of native and other wages, and neither can be 
increased, except at the expense of the other, unless there is an 
increase in production per head. 


Meanwhile, however, the proportion of Europeans to 
natives has increased and, though the former disparity 
between skilled and unskilled wages persists, an increasing 
number of Europeans are unable to earn the higher rate, 
and they are forced to earn what they can at the lower 
rates of pay appertaining to unskilled work. While the 
second report recognises that the standard of wages of the 
natives must slowly and gradually be raised, there is no 
indication that its authors contemplated any other method 
of securing this end—such as positive action to facilitate 
the entry of those who have the aptitude into other occupa- 
tions—than by the public regulation of wage rates. It is 
clear that little can be done by this method, except to 
increase unemployment, so long as the proportion of 
workers restricted to unskilled work remains so inordin- 
ately high. 

The second report does not attempt to refute the argu- 
ment that the amount payable in wages depends mainly 
on the amount of the national income, but its authors are 
not satisfied that the workers’ share could not be increased. 
Interest payment on capital would in their opinion range 
lower if the Government controlled “ wild-cat ” flotations 
of companies which tend to destroy the investor’s faith in 
South African securities ; the cost of living and the price 
of land would fall if the landowners could be harassed by a 
control of rent charges and a tax on unimproved land ; costs 
of distribution could be reduced, and so on. To admit the 
possibility of some improvement in these directions, how- 
ever, is not to express any hope that the position of the 
workers would thereby be materially improved. A suffi- 
cient increase in the total income being the only hope for 
substantially higher wages, the first report proceeds to 
discuss the hindrances in the way of securing it. The same 
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two factors that are responsible for the inequality of dis- 
tribution of wages are shown to limit also the total amount 
that is available for distribution. 

In a noteworthy section of the first report it is now 
convincingly argued that protection reduces the total of the 
national income and offers no prospect of increasing the 
field of employment for white labour. The general objec- 
tions to protection apply with added force in the case of 
South Africa ; it directly curtails the export trade on which 
agriculture in particular will increasingly depend for its 
prosperity, and it is unnecessary for the healthy develop- 
ment of industries in a country where distance in itself 
provides a natural protection. Five-sixths of the economic 
activity of the Union is restricted in order that a home 
market may be preserved for the one-sixth of the total 
produce which comprises manufactures. In view of the 
fact that all three political parties are apparently pledged to 
|a protective policy, it is of particular importance to notice 
jthat no defence of this policy is made in the second report 
and that a reservation by the member from Australia, to 
he effect that, “in certain circumstances, a case can be 

ade for that policy,” adds a series of objections to its 
adoption in South Africa at the present time. 

In the second place, the circumstances which exclude the 
bulk of the non-European wage-earners—not counting the 
Bantu peasants: they number over 70 per cent. of the 
pecupied population—from anything but unskilled work 
must seriously retard economic progress, 7.¢., the expansion 
bf the national income. The time has gone when the 
natives could be regarded, like mules or oxen, solely as 
brganisms of limited use to the white man as “ muscular 
machines ” ; nor can a policy which involves the employ- 
ment of natives by Europeans in any capacity at all, whether 
purely as unskilled labourers on farms or on the mines or in 
mdustry, or in work involving a more complete utilisation 

f their faculties, be reconciled with any empty aspirations 
f territorial or economic segregation. 
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The contact of natives and Europeans has lasted too long, and 
their economic co-operation is too intimate and well-established for | 
the native to be excluded from European areas and European | 
industries (says the first report). And as far as the detribalised 
natives are concerned, it would appear to be too late for any other 
policy than that of adoption into the European economic system . . . 
Complete separation between white and black is now apparently 
impossible (agrees the second report). 


The fact is that there are to-day possibly 300,000 urbanised 
natives, completely detached from their tribes, endeavour- 
ing to live solely on the wages that they can earn as un- 
skilled labourers or as houseboys in the towns. Nearly 
40,000 have succeeded in rising higher in the scale, as 
ministers, teachers, shop assistants, clerks, traders, and 
even as professional men. Even in the native territories 
“the contact with European economic civilisation has 
undermined the traditional native economy.” ‘The reserves 
are inadequate, the conditions of service on many of the 
farms intolerable, and while about 85,000 natives from the 
Union find work on the mines, on long-period contracts 
which enable them to supplement the inadequate living 
they can secure by agriculture in the reserves, the rest are 
forced into the towns. Whatever success might have 
attended a policy of wholesale treatment of the natives as one 
class forty years ago—and anthropological research sug- 
gests that any policy of differentiating against the South 
African natives as a body would never have been appro- 
priate—it is abundantly evident that any discrimination in 
the economic sphere to-day on a basis of race or colour will 
satisfy nobody. ‘There are too many Europeans below the 
line who need special economic protection, and still more 
who desire it ; and too many natives above the line, who 
neither need nor desire it, to make so comfortable and eas 
a test meet modern requirements. Where land is inade 
quate and the population too poor to acquire more land 
either inside or outside the reserves, the State may provide 
it on easy terms of repayment ; where bywoners and squat 
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ters suffer from insecurity of tenure or unfair remuneration 
for their services, appropriate steps may be taken to convert 
their status into that of tenants—at controlled rentals and 
with adequate compensation for improvements in case of 
eviction—or of wage-earners on standardised terms of 
remuneration ; where the agricultural population is too 
ignorant to make the most effective use of the land it culti- 
vates, special agricultural training may be given to increase 
its efficiency. Economic problems can be solved only by 
adequate analysis of their root causes, and when those 
causes have been ascertained the possibility of finding a 
solution along lines of race and colour disappears. 


. The native (the first report says) can and should increase his 
economic usefulness by widening the range of his occupations and 
raising the level of his skill. . . . The ultimate destiny of, at any 
rate, a majority of the native population of South Africa is to be 
absorbed in and assimilated to the economic system which Europeans 
have introduced. (And the second report echoes :) Every care must 
be taken to see that the native in the Union is in no way precluded 
from the right to economic development, either through agriculture 


in his own territories or in industry where he has gone among the 
Europeans. 


That, however, must have been Dr. Jekyll writing. Mr. 
Hyde also has much to say in the second report, and his 
views do not coincide with those already quoted from it 
on this subject. The central feature of the contradictory 
strain of argument appears to be a fear that the competition 
of native labour will depress the white man’s standard of 
life. No serious objections are raised against Union 
natives, since the detribalised natives are in the same 
position as the unskilled European workers; and it is 
tecognised that if by providing agricultural education and 
by increasing the reserves the pressure on the tribal 
natives to seek work can be removed, there is little danger 
of the flow to the towns continuing at such a rate as will 
cause serious dislocation. On the other hand, it is argued 
that the migration of about 60,000 natives from Portuguese 
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East Africa each year to work in the mines reduces the 
wages that could be secured by Union natives and by 
unskilled white workers, who are compelled to live “as 
‘white kaffirs ’ on a native standard of living.” 

It is entirely overlooked that when a country is grossly 
under-populated—and no other view can reasonably be 
held about South Africa in its present condition—the 
so-called “competition ” of vigorous aid healthy immi- 
grants from outside is more than compensated by the 
advantages of the additional co-operation in exploiting the 
resources of the country. The extra pairs of hands more 
than fill the extra mouths, and to argue otherwise involves 
either maintaining that South Africa is already over- 
populated or else falling into the elementary economic 
fallacy of imagining that no matter what economies in 
production are effected there will always be just the same 
amount of work to go round. The authors of the second 
report show themselves to be sufficiently well acquainted 
with economic principles to realise that the introduction 
of labour-saving machines throughout the nineteenth 


century increased rather than decreased both the oppor- 
tunities for employment and the real wages of the working 


classes, and their reference to the natives as ‘‘ muscular 


machines ” indicates that they realise that the employment 
of natives for certain work may be compared to the instal- 
lation of machines which effect the same reduction in 
working costs. Instead, however, of using this comparison 
to show that the whole community, including the white 
unskilled workers, will benefit by such reductions of 
working costs, both by lower prices and also by the creation 
of new fields of employment for all, they put forward an 
extraordinary suggestion that because in other countries 
machines are used to perform work for which natives are 
used in South Africa, it is not “fair” to compare the 
extremely low unskilled wages in South Africa with those 
ruling elsewhere unless some allowance for the machines 
is made in compensation. Unfortunately, something more 
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than statistical conjuring is needed ta improve the economic 
position of the unskilled labourer in South Africa, and the 
whole point of making international comparisons is lost if 
they are not to show where the need is greatest for an 
increase in the economic welfare of the working classes. 


3. The Scope and Policy of the Wage Board 


In view of the disclosure made in the second report that 
nearly go per cent. of the wage-earners in the Union are 
apparently living below the minimum standards laid down 
by the Cost of Living Committee as essential for life under 
civilised conditions, the recommendations made in the 
reports concerning the policy and method of procedure 
to be adopted by the Wage Board assume an added im- 
portance. 

Both reports agree that the primary work of the Wage 
Board is in the field of the unorganised trades, in which 
wages range below the “civilised minimum.” The first 
report, in fact, would limit its operation in organised 
industries to the investigation of disputes in which it 
could arbitrate at the request of both parties to the dispute, 
in which cases it should “‘ ascertain the bargaining strength 
of the parties ” and make an award “ which the parties will 
come to recognise as representing just what they could 
expect to extract or concede.” In that way all the advan- 
tages and none of the disadvantages of a trial of strength 
would be secured. The second report and a reservation 
by the chairman, influenced no doubt by Australian pre- 
cedents, favoured the retention of the Wage Board as an 
arbitration court behind the conciliation boards in the 
event of a deadlock. It is a contentious point, however, 
whether in fact the hope of a favourable arbitration as 
the reward for obstinacy is not one of the chief obstacles 
to a settlement by conciliatory methods. In the un- 
organised industries the first report urges that the lowest 
paid workers in each industry should be dealt with first, 
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and that standardisation of existing rates and methods of 
remuneration must precede any attempt to raise the 
standards. The second report recognises that “any 
improvement in the wage standards of natives should be 
slow,” although the danger apprehended is that of 
“ demoralising ” the natives rather than that of increasing 
unemployment as the result of too ambitious awards. On 
the other hand, the authors of the first statement contri- 
bute an admirable section emphasising the danger of 
throwing existing workers out of employment. It is no 
part of the duties of the Wage Board to use the wage rate 
as a colour bar, for its function is to fix wages. “If the 
State desires to effect the substitution of one class of 
labour for another, it can pass legislation to effect this 
directly.” “A rate that represents the Lower Quartile of 
existing rates may usually be imposed without causing any 
dislocation.” In making an award to the lowest-paid workers 
in any one industry ina district, the Wage Board should take 
into consideration not so much the wages paid for similar 
work in the same industry elsewhere, as the wages ruling 
for labour of a similar class in other industries in the same 
district. “A change in the rate of payment of one class 
of worker will invariably excite hopes and claims for a 
corresponding advance among allied and neighbouring 
workers,” and the other industries may not be in a position 
to pay the increased wage. In general, if serious dislo- 
cation of employment is to be avoided the wage must be 
adjusted to the capacity of the industry to pay. Finally. 
both reports recommended that the discretionary power 
of the Minister under the Act to enforce or withhold an 
award by the Wage Board should be abolished, in order 
that disputants may not be exposed “ to the risk that their 
affairs may be settled on grounds of political advantage 
rather than economic necessity”; and also that the 
chairman of the Wage Board should be permitted to act as 
liaison officer between the various conciliation boards and 
the Wage Board, in order that the uniformity of policy, 
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which is essential for the avoidance of irritating discre- 
pancies, may be maintained between all wage-determining 
authorities in the Union. 

It must be clear to all that the recommendations in the 
first statement embody the experience gained in attempts 
at the public regulation of wages the world over, and it is 
in some degree unfortunate that the chairman of the 
Wage Board should be a signatory of the second report. 
At the inaugural public meeting of the Wage Board in 
February, the chairman, speaking for the Board, made the 
reassuring statement that 


We quite realise the great disaster which would overtake the 
country if, as a result of our work, serious dislocation occurred in 
one of our great industries, and because of that we recognise that 


it is necessary to proceed step by step rather than by leaps and 
bounds. 


At the time of writing, the first reports of the Wage 
Board, dealing with the sweets, confectionery, baking and 
clothing industries, have just been accorded a noisy recep- 


tion. The vociferous protests from manufacturers which 
have flooded the newspapers must not be regarded as a 
complete condemnation of the efforts of the Board, for it 
is safe to predict that none of the useful work which the 
Board may be able to perform will be received with a 
chorus of congratulations from that quarter. 

On the other hand, the reports contain at least three 
disquieting features which should be indicated here, al- 
though the omission in the published versions of any 
statistics of the existing rates of wages makes any detailed 
criticism of the new rates proposed impossible. In the 
first place, the recommendations are not confined to the 
lowest grades of workers in each industry, whose welfare 
should be the primary concern of the Board, but they 
endeavour to set up a hierarchy of “skilled,” “ grade one ” 
and “ grade two ” workers with, in many cases, an elaborate 
and at first sight exceedingly artificial demarcation of 
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operations between the grades. The rates proposed vary 
downwards from {£6 13s. 6d. to {1 per week for adult 
workers, and are apparently intended to be fully in opera- 
tion by April 1, 1927. The question should be faced 
whether the two ambitions of (a) raising the standard of 
the worst-paid workers, and (b) creating a close preserve 
of semi-skilled and skilled operations by stereotyping the 
organisation of an industry, are not mutually inconsistent. 
For the present the Board should find ample scope for its 
energy in tackling the first of these problems alone. 

In the second place, “the wage rates have been laid 
down on the assumption that there will be no increase 
in the existing customs tariffs for the industries concerned,” 
and “ the Board does not consider that any increase in the 
price of the goods produced in the industries concerned 
need occur to the consumer as a result of these scales.” 
The possibility of unemployment resulting from the new 
rates is considered. ‘‘’There are some firms which, with 
their present methods of management, may have a hard 
struggle to survive. ... There can be no vested right 
to be entitled to continue to run an establishment ineffici- 
ently at the expense of its employees.” It is a grave 
objection to such an attitude, however, that the future 
of the workers involved appears to be entirely overlooked. 
If the displacement of existing workers is to be viewed 
with equanimity by the Wage Board, it will immediately 
forfeit the confidence of the unskilled workers whom it 
was set up expressly to help. 

In the third place, the reports reveal the tremendous 
responsibility which the Act places on the Minister whose 
duty it is to decide whether or no these recommendations 
are to become awards. He is subjected to the possibility 
of bargaining from both sides. On the one hand, he may 
be influenced by ordinary political pressure; and on the 
other hand, the Wage Board itself, conscious that it has 
to combat this political pressure, may be tempted to make 
its recommendations extravagantly generous in the expec- 
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tation that after objections have been lodged more reason- 
able proposals may meet with the Minister’s approval. 
It may fairly be asked whether the present recommenda- 
tions would have been put forward if the Wage Board 
itself had to shoulder the responsibility of enforcing them. 

The Wage Board has within its grasp the power to render 
a great service both to the workers and to the employers 
with wider vision. That service can be rendered only 
with the co-operation of both. It cannot be forced upon 
an unwilling and suspicious industry. If in its first 
endeavours and first reports the Board aims expressly at 
establishing that spirit of co-operation and at building 
up confidence, success may still crown its work. 


II. Toe Ruopesian Rattway AGREEMENT 


N a land so deficient in navigable rivers and good motor 

roads as Southern Africa, railways play an unrivalled 
part in the economic and political scheme of things. No 
South African counts anything that happens to a railway as 
foreign to him even though the railways in question lie 
outside the borders of the Union. Hence considerable 
interest has been aroused here in the provisional railway 
agreement reached by the British South Africa Company 
on the one part and the Governments of Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and the Bechuanaland Protectorate on 
the other. 

Some 2,400 miles of railway are affected. ‘These lines 
form a system continuous with that of the Union—indeed 
the first 112 miles from Vryburg to Ramathlabama run 
over Union soil. To the north the rails disappear beyond 
the borders of the Belgian Congo, to the east they wind 
their way down to the Indian Ocean at Beira through 
Portuguese territory. This system, which thus disregards 
political boundaries in the manner which has been so often 
disconcerting to South Africans in times past, is built 
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up of a variety of sections each of which is owned by 
a limited liability company. The Rhodesia Railway 
Company—Rhodes’s old Bechuanaland Railway Company 
under another name, the first stage of his Cape- 
to-Cairo railway—is by far the largest running in one 
direction from Vryburg to Bulawayo and Salisbury and, 
in the other, across the Zambesi to Kalomo. Next 
in importance is the Mashonaland railway from Salisbury 
to Umtali, which overlooks the stricken field of Massikessi, 
and from Kalomo onwards to Broken Hill. The system 
is completed to the east by the small and terribly costly 
Beira railway (Umtali-Fontesvilla) and the Beira Junction 
railway (Fontesvilla to Beira) ; to the north, the Rhodesia- 
Katanga Junction carries on the Central African line to the 
Belgian border. 

Between them the Rhodesia and Mashona companies 
own three-fourths of the system, but, with hardly an 
exception, their shares and those of the smaller companies 
are held by the Rhodesia Railway Trust of 1899. Eighty- 
five per cent. of the Trust’s shares are held by the Chartered 
Company. The interest of the Company in the railways 
is thus of the closest. The railways, in common with 
nearly all railways in Southern Africa, were originally 
built to link up the mines with the ports, for the railway 
era began in South Africa only with the opening of the 
diamond and gold mines in the ’seventies. Each line was 
built and partially equipped on debenture money—for 
instance, the original share capital of the Bechuanaland 
railway was only £6,000, and the Chartered Company 
guaranteed these debentures readily. The rails at first 
were light, the supply of rolling-stock exiguous ; but more 
could hardly have been expected until the country was 
more fully developed. As development proceeded, the 
railway companies maintained, equipped and improved 
their lines out of earnings. This has been their policy 
throughout, except in the case of some branch lines and 
rolling-stock paid for by the Beit trust funds. 
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Rhodesians have complained, and sometimes with 
justice, that rates have been kept high to pay for all this; 
the companies, or rather the Company, has replied, with 
equal justice, that the traffic did not warrant reductions, 
especially the traffic originating in Rhodesia. Nevertheless, 
both parties have felt that the position of railways entirely 
owned by overseas companies in such a territory as 
Rhodesia was unsatisfactory. The grant of self-government 
to Southern Rhodesia threatened to complicate the 
situation still further; hence, railways were specially 
safeguarded side by side with the natives and the Company’s 
mineral monopoly. Bills relating to railways were to be 
reserved till the clauses of the British Railway Act of 1921, 
setting up a Railway Commission and Rates Tribunal, 
should be adapted to the needs of the two Rhodesias. 
Once that has been done, it is hoped that Rhodesians will 
feel more confident that rates will be adjusted with a view 
to furthering the development of their country, and that 
shareholders will be encouraged to furnish money for 
sorely-needed extensions and improvements. 

The agreement is, of course, contingent on ratification 
by the legislatures of the two Rhodesias. Shortly put, it 
is as follows. A Railway Commission is to be appointed 
consisting of a chairman experienced in practical railway 
working chosen by the three Governments concerned and 
approved by the Secretary of State, and three members, 
one nominated by each Government. In case of disagree- 
ment, the chairman shall decide. Each Government is 
to provide by law that railway rates must receive the 
approval of the Commission and that such rates shall be 
fixed so as to provide running expenses and a limited 
number of other charges. ‘These charges are interest on 
loans, debentures and other fixed charges; an amount 
which, in the opinion of the Commission or, pending its 
appointment, of the Governments, shall reward additional 
capital raised for capital expenditure within certain limits ; 
£150,000 for distribution among shareholders, rising, if 
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all goes well, to a maximum of {£250,000—in other words, 
a guaranteed rate of interest rising from 7} per cent. to 
some II per cent.; finally, a sum of £350,000, gradually 
falling to £150,000, to be placed annually in reserve till 
the total reserve fund amounts to 1,500,000. The 
complete scheme is to come into working in October, 1927 ; 
meanwhile, the companies undertake to reduce rates as 
from October, 1926. The publication of the terms has 
aroused considerable criticism in Rhodesia, but that was 
only to be expected. It is early days yet for us to discuss 
the matter till more is known. Meanwhile, we on this 
side of the Limpopo await the debates in the Legislative 
Council at Salisbury with much interest. 


South Africa. October 22, 1926. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. PARLIAMENT IN SESSION 


N September 11 the first session of Parliament in 

which Mr. Coates has had a majority of his own was 
brought to a close, and he has emerged from the test with 
credit, if not with distinction. He was to a large extent 
an unknown quantity when the electors gave him one of the 
largest majorities a New Zealand Premier has ever had, 
instead of the precarious lead which he had inherited six 
months previously from Mr. Massey. There was bound 
to be some reaction from the high hopes which had been 
based more upon his personality and its clever exploitation 
by his friends than upon any proved capacity as a leader or 
the promise of any new departure in policy. It was also 
almost inevitable that a majority large enough to try 
the skill of a veteran leader would prove embarrassing to a 
prentice hand. If, in these circumstances, the end of his 
first session finds the Prime Minister no longer standing 
on the heights which he occupied at the declaration of 
the poll, the change is only what was to be expected. 
The election picture was too bright to last, and with 
the fading of the colours the ideal has been replaced by 
the real. 

In a short but busy and trying session the Prime Minister 
has shown that he has a strong grip both of his party and 
of the House, that he is well able to cope with elements of 
unrest inevitable with so large a following, and that the 
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election slogan of “ the man who gets things done,” based 
upon his administrative record may now be extended to 
his legislative work. ‘Though not distinguished by any 
achievement of conspicuous merit, the work of the session 
is quite up to the average of recent years in quantity, and 
in quality it does not lag far behind. 

The Sun (Christchurch), deeply impressed by its quantity, 
in its review of the session (September 13) waxed sarcastic 
over the restless activity of our legislators. 


The work of Parliament in a session of fifty-seven days has [it says] 
brought into operation no fewer than ninety-four Acts. These, if 
taken together and a most generous allowance made for their legis- 
lative merit, represent an amazing conglomeration of amendments 
to existing patchwork laws. In all probability not less than ninety 
of the total will have to be amended next year or some time later. 
And thus and for ever the political mill must continue with very 
little grist to grind exceeding small... . 

It is not necessary to review the full catalogue of the Govern- 
ment’s legislative measures. There is nothing in it to arouse 
unqualified enthusiasm. What the taxpayer will regret most is the 
overwhelming evidence that Parliament has become a mere legis- 
lative machine, notable for the sheer bulk of its output, but entirely 
without fame for the quality of the product. 


Even this severe critic, however, whose hyperboles would 
be equally applicable to most other New Zealand Parlia- 
ments during the last thirty years, admits that Mr. Coates 
“has won his spurs with marked credit.” On the debit 
side The Sun mentions “the error of attempting to get 
too much done,” and here substantially all the critics 
—including such good friends of the Government as the 
New Zealand Herald (Auckland), the Evening Post (Welling- 
ton), and The Press (Christchurch)—are in agreement. 
“The man who gets things done,” however, has displayed 
in Parliament a weakness for getting them done too 
quickly. 


&- So far as any generalisation is accurate[said the New Zealand Herald 
of September 13] the dominant feature of the session has been the 
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manner in which the legislation which may possibly have far-reaching 
effects was put through almost before the country in general had 
grasped its purport. 


An abuse which, for more than a generation, has been a 
normal feature of our Parliamentary practice was, rela- 
tively speaking, quite as marked as ever during this short 
session. Measures of great importance were reserved 
till nearly the end, and then a weary and impatient House 
was induced almost blindly to put them through all their 
stages. Members are apt to dawdle when they are fit, 
but they can be driven when they are tired. During the 
long Liberal régime this evil was the subject of constant 
protest from the Opposition, and the term, “legislation 
by exhaustion,” was coined to describe Seddon’s drastic 
methods. But, to leave out of account a man whose 
rough and masterful personality made him an exception to 
so many rules, the difference between Reformers and 
Liberals in this respect has been mainly that of pot and 
kettle. Each party has found it convenient—one might 
almost say necessary—to practise the evil method which 
it denounced in opposition. By way of palliation it may, 
however, be said that, in the absence of the closure, 
exhaustion is sometimes the majority’s only way of answer- 
ing the deliberate obstruction of a minority, and when 
feeling runs high it is not always possible to say that 
the fault is all on one side. 

But the present Opposition has given Mr. Coates no 
excuse for using this method of “ legislation by exhaustion,” 
nor has heattemptedtodoso. He has, however, repeated the 
time-honoured offence of delaying the introduction of impor- 
tant Bills and then hurrying them through at a great pace— 
and the imperfect consideration of sometimes imperfectly 
drafted measures cannot fail to swell the annual crop of 
amending Bills. But the exhaustion point was never 
reached, because the House lent itself too readily to the 
process. Next to the Prime Minister’s personality the 
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most interesting subject of speculation at the opening of 
the session was how the Labour party, promoted for the 
first time to the status of official Opposition after a neck- 
and-neck race with the Nationalists,* would comport 
itself. And especially from the standpoint we have been 
considering, the Labour party, it must be admitted, has 
comported itself very well. It has been critical, but not 
obstructive. While it has not forsworn those fundamental 
principles which are so repugnant to the judgment and 
the prejudices of the country, it has not flaunted the red 
flag as defiantly as it has in previous sessions. The 
thoroughness of this restraint is shown by the fact that the 
Labour party has actually been accused by one of its most 
uncompromising opponents of not being critical or obstruc- 
tive enough! 

The Press (Christchurch) opened its review of the session 
on September 13 with the following words : 


The Labour members who protested on Saturday against the 
rapid passage of the Appropriation Bill are not entitled to much 
credit for their protest. If they were sincerely concerned for the 
public interest, they would have taken steps weeks ago to arrest the 
course of legislation, which has for some time been the subject of 
adverse comment from newspapers of all shades of opinion. They 
are as much to blame as other members of the House for the passage 
of important Bills without proper consideration, and no eleventh- 
hour objection can relieve them of responsibility. 


The article then proceeded to enumerate the measures 
to which the Prime Minister, in his concluding speech, 
had attributed special importance—namely, the Acts 
dealing with family allowances, town planning, local 


* The figures given in Tue Rounp Taste (No. 62) for March 1926, 
page 432, require amendment as the result of two election petitions (Westland 
and Lyttelton) and one by-election (Eden). By a singular coincidence the 
net result is the restoration of the figures provisionally declared at the 
close of the poll and quoted from The Times of November 6 in Tue Rounp 
Taste last December (No. 61), page 208, footnote—viz., Reform (Govern- 
ment), 55; Labour 13; Nationalists and Liberals 11. The only Inde- 
pendent in that list (Sir Charles Statham) has been re-elected Speaker. 
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government loans boards, rural credits, Bank of New 
Zealand long-term credits, scientific and industrial research, 
etc. It found the two financial measures well conceived, but 
“the best that can be said of the Town Planning Act,” 
it added, “is that there will be time to amend it before 
it becomes operative.” It then went on to deal with the 
first measure in Mr. Coates’s list—the Family Allowances 
Act—to which the whole of its detailed criticism is confined. 
This criticism, as will be shown later, was both pertinent 
and severe, but its relevance in this connection is that the 
Family Allowances Act as a Socialistic measure won the 
hearty approval of the Labour party, which had no fault 
to find with it except that it did not go far enough. Thus, 
almost in the same breath, the Labour party was blamed 
for not being critical enough, and the Government for 
introducing a Socialist measure of which the Labour 
party as Socialists were bound to approve. Nor was this 
an isolated instance. It is a remarkable fact that the 
three of their four Bills which excited most uneasiness 
among the Government’s own followers were all strongly 
supported by the Labour party. The Dairy Produce 
Export Amendment Bill, though only concerned with 
machinery, provided opponents of the Control Board’s 
policy of “absolute control,” with an opening for amend- 
ments designed to curtail the powers conferred upon the 
Board by the principal Act, but the Labour party helped 
the Government to reject these amendments. Equally 
congenial to Labour was the Motor Omnibus Traffic Bill 
and the suppression of private enterprise which it proposed 
in the interests of municipal services. These two highly 
controversial measures, against which some of the Govern- 
ment’s followers were in open revolt, Labour was glad to 
endorse as instalments of its own policy. The Reform 
party presented an unbroken front in Parliament in support 
of the more insidious socialism of the Family Allowances 
Bill, but it is probable that none of the Government’s 
measures excited more misgiving in the country or played 
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more obviously into the hands of Labour. It was easy for 
the Labour party to be on its good behaviour. It certainly 
had no call to be critical or obstructive in the face of measures 
such as these. ‘A sound Conservative Government,” 
said Mr. Taper to his friend, “I understand, Tory men 
and Whig measures.” ‘The Labour leader has publicly 
expressed his gratitude to a Government which has given 
point to this saying by an even more striking combination. 


II. Tue Bupcet 


R. W. Downie Stewart’s first Financial Statement, 

delivered on July 8, is a clear, concise and business- 
like document. It contains no surprises, no flowers of 
speech, not even a peroration. One of the last and the 
most meritorious of Mr. Massey’s statements was nearly 
three times as long, and it concluded with the prophecy 
that “the time must come, and soon, when the depression 
will pass away as mist disappears before the rising sun.” 
In an almost identical context Mr. Stewart’s last words 
are that “it is not proposed to make any general revision of 
the tariff this year.” Except, however, for the stricter 
way in which it keeps to figures, the Financial Statement of 
1926 closely follows the lines laid down by Mr. Massey, 
and that for two good reasons. Mr. Nosworthy, Mr. 
Coates’s first Finance Minister, had only a few weeks 
after Mr. Massey’s death in which to submit his first 
budget, and he was necessarily unable, even if he had so 
desired, to undertake any new departure. Mr. Stewart 
had had even shorter notice when he took over the portfolio 
from Mr. Nosworthy on May 24, so he was obliged to follow 
the same course. 

With a revenue of {24,725,762 and a net expenditure of 
£23,570,083 the year 1925-26 shows a surplus of {1,155,679 
—an amount which corresponds closely with the estimate. 
For the current year the revenue is estimated at {24,266,200 
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and the expenditure at {£23,986,616, leaving a balance of 
£279,584 available for the Supplementary Estimates. An 
unsatisfactory feature of our finance, on which stress is 
laid by the Finance Minister, is its dependence on an item 
of such an uncertain character as Customs receipts. No less 
than £8,383,877, which is rather more than a third of the 
whole revenue, came from this source last year—an excess 
of £584,000 over the estimate. After deducting certain 
nominal increases the Minister showed that the real increase 
in the gross revenue over that of the previous year was 
£959,860, to which the increased yield from Customs 
contributed £814,488. The jump of the Customs and 
Excise revenue from {5,185,728 in 1919-20 to £8,769,251 
in the following year, and its almost equally striking drop 
to {5,554,334 in 1921-22 illustrate the appalling possi- 
bilities of this item in a time of “record” depression. 
Since then the rise has been steady, and last year’s figures, 
with imports valued at {53,025,856 and a higher tariff, 
surpassed the high-water mark of five years ago. But there 


is no reason to suppose that this happy process will con- 
tinue indefinitely, and Mr. Downie Stewart himself labours 
under no such delusion. 


For the current year [he says] it will be inadvisable to expect any 
increase in the gross revenue—in fact, the preparation of this 
statement is based on the expectation of a possible reduction. It is 
impossible to expand services in reliance on increased revenue mainly 
derived from Customs duties, a source inherently liable to fluctua- 
tions. Inflated revenue due to increased imports cannot be re- 
garded as stable, and surpluses from such a source should, when 
available, be applied as far as possible to debt-reducing purposes, 
and not be regarded as a basis for reducing taxation. 


The Minister is therefore wise to allow for a decline in 
Customs receipts during the current year and to disappoint 
whatever expectations there may have been of reduced 
taxation. The only questions are whether the trade out- 
look would not have justified writing down a larger sum 
than £600,000, and whether in a future budget provision 
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should not be made to render us less dependent on this 
form of taxation. Another reason given for refusing to 
reduce taxation is the cost of the scheme of assistance to 
family allowances, but this new burden, estimated to cost 
£250,000 during the first year, has since been postponed 
till next financial year. The principal obstacle, however, 
is, as the Minister says, the burden of the war debt. A 
net increase of a little more th~ eleven millions during 
the year brought the gross public debt on March 31 up to 
£238,855,478, of which £75,333,648 represents war debt. 
The expenditure on war pensions and debt charges during 
the year was {5,101,015, or £3 13s. 3d. per head. In an 
interesting table the Minister shows that on a true com- 
parison of the revenue receipts and the charges on taxation 
per head for 1913-14 with the figures for 1925-26, the 
increase in the receipts is almost entirely accounted for by 
these war charges. The actual taxation receipts for 
1913-14 amounted to {5 8s. 4d. per head, but if they are 
increased by one-half so as to represent present-day 
values, the amount will be £8 2s. 6d. as against the 1925-26 
average of {12 4s. 4d. The increase of £4 Is. Iod. is 
substantially accounted for by the war charges of £3 13s. 3d. 
The other notable increase is in the amount allocated to 
social services, including health and hospitals, pensions 
(other than war pensions) and education. 


On a comparable basis [the statement proceeds] the expenditure 
on social services per head of population rose from {2 16s. 6d. 
in 1914 to £4 2s. 4d. in 1926—an increase of 45 per cent. Setting 
aside the amount required to cover war charges and social services, 
which in 1925-26 absorbed £8 19s. 4d. out of a total of {12 4s. 4d. 
per head of revenue collected, the remaining revenue for other 
services does not represent any real increase over that required in 
1913-14. ‘The results demonstrate that economy and control have 
been consistently applied to administrative expenditure, and that 
there has been no undue inflation of departmental services. 





A Traffic Problem 


III. A Trarric Prosiem 


PROBLEM which gave the Government serious 

trouble during the recess, and afterwards came before 
Parliament, originated in the danger with which the 
municipal tramway services and the {6,000,000 invested 
in them have been threatened, especially in Auckland and 
Wellington, by the rapidly growing competition of the 
motor bus. This sort of trouble appears to be inseparable 
from the conditions of modern traffic, but in this particular 
instance the essential difficulties were aggravated by the 
unfortunate course which the Government followed. 
Instead of submitting its proposals, in the first instance, 
to Parliament in the form of legislation with its attendant 
checks and delays, it elected to exercise in a precipitate 
fashion certain powers of regulation which, though not 
actually created during the war period, were evidently 
an outcome of war mentality. No public inquiry was held, 
but after an abortive conference with representatives of 
the interests affected, an Order in Council was gazetted on 
May 7 making a number of regulations controlling the 
competition of motor omnibuses with the tramways. The 
crux of the new code was the following clause which was 
virtually prohibitive in its effect : 


The motor omnibus fare in respect of any passenger carried be- 
tween any places served by a tramway or trackless trolley shall be at 


least twopence more than the corresponding tramway or trolley 
fare. 


The origin of this power by which legitimate enterprises 
already under way were threatened with extinction through 
a stroke of the executive’s pen was remarkable. The New 
Zealand Board of Trade was brought into existence in the 
second year of the war by the Cost of Living Act, 1915. 
Its title sufficiently indicates its scope and purpose. In 
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the first year after the war this Board was put on a perma- 
nent basis with widely extended functions by the Board 
of Trade Act, 1919. The drastic and comprehensive 
character of the legislative powers which the Governor- 
General in Council was enabled to exercise, on the advice 
of the Board, by issuing regulations under section 26 of this 
Act is sufficiently indicated by the following paragraphs 
defining the purposes for which they might be used. 


(a) For the prevention or suppression of methods of competition, 
trading, or business which are considered to be unfair or prejudicial 
to the industries of New Zealand or to the public welfare. 

(4) For the regulation and control of industries in any other 
manner whatever which is deemed necessary for the maintenance 
and prosperity of those industries and the economic welfare of New 


Zealand. 


By a strange freak of draftsmanship the Board of Trade 
was abolished and its powers transferred to the Minister 
of Industries and Commerce by the Board of Trade Amend- 
ment Act, 1923, but the title “‘ Board of Trade Regulations ” 
was expressly perpetuated. Thus we have two Board of 
Trade Acts and scores of Board of Trade Regulations, but 
no Board of Trade, and three years after the abolition of 
the Board the Government is able to bring out a new set 
of “ Board of Trade Regulations ” for the control of motor 
omnibuses. 

The bus proprietors proposed to take action to test the 
validity of these regulations, and public opinion was loud 
in its condemnation of a procedure which seemed toit to be 
neither businesslike nor just. The Government was 
accordingly induced to abandon its proposed short-cut 
in favour of legislation of the orthodox type. ‘The Select 
Committee of the House of Representatives to which the 
matter was referred took evidence of all kinds and at such 
length that nobody was left with any ground for complaining 
that he had not had a full hearing. But except on one 
point its report did not recommend any substantial relief. 
The differential fare was to be retained, as also the provision 
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which made the local body the licensing authority, despite 
the fact that as the owner of a tramway it thereby became 
a judge in its own cause. But the owners of any competing 
bus service were to be entitled to require the local body 
to purchase it, the goodwill being, however, excluded from 
the price. The Bill introduced to give effect to these 


recommendations, also included the following extraordinary 
clause : 


On a petition by not less than fifty residents of a district for the 
establishment of a motor omnibus service to connect with a tramway, 
the local authority shall either provide such a service or refer the 
petition through the licensing authority to the Transport Appeal 
Board, and the local authority shall act in accordance with the 
Board’s recommendations. 


This singular provision, which children are apparently 
as competent as adults to set in motion, was put through 
along with the rest of the Bill; and if its truly rural 
conception is interpreted in the same spirit by the local 
bodies and the Board some interesting results may be 


expected. The measure has now become law—a highly 
artificial and unfortunate piece of legislation. But even 
so it is decidedly preferable to the arbitrary action by 
Order in Council which was originally taken. In the 
House the front of the Reform party was not seriously 
broken by the Bill, and the strong dissent of a few mal- 
contents was more than compensated for by the eagerness 
with which the Labour party rallied to support a measure 
designed to protect public undertakings against private 
competition. But a free vote of the Reform party would 
at least have required substantial amendments. 
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IV. Famity ALLOWANCES 


Y common consent the Prime Minister’s Licensing 

Bill is regarded as the worst blunder of the session. 
Whatever its intrinsic merits, it was a Bill which the 
prohibitionists could not possibly accept, and which, 
especially at the late hour of its introduction, they were 
quite strong enough to block, if not to amend. Though 
not intended as a party measure, the Bill was known to 
have seriously divided the Cabinet and to have endangered 
the unity of the party. It was, therefore, wisely dropped 
without as much as a pro forma second reading. Mr. 
Coates’s rashness in attempting to deal with this most 
contentious of problems, which neither Seddon nor 
Massey ever approached without the utmost caution, 
excited no little surprise. The Bill which would probably 
be put second by a large number of the supporters of the 
Government among the mistakes of the session is the 
Family Allowances Bill. ‘There never was any doubt about 
its passage. ‘Though it embodied a principle of the greatest 
importance on which there had been no general discussion, 
the Bill was put through with the utmost speed and 
debated in the most perfunctory fashion. Introduced into 
the House on a Tuesday, read a second time on Wednesday, 
it was put through committee “in a few moments ” on 
Thursday, and then read a third time and passed. 

The Bill provides that when the family income is less 
than {4 a week, and there are more than two children, 
an allowance of 2s. a week shall be granted for each child 
in excess of two, the payments to cease at the age of I5. 
No contributions from either the industry or the wage- 
earner and no endowments are provided for. The source 


of supply is to be the Consolidated Fund, and its immediate 
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liability in respect of the 60,000 children estimated to be 
affected will be £250,000 a year. 


The crudity of the plan [says the Christchurch Press on Septem- 
ber 13}—a simple payment from the Consolidated Fund to persons 
whose incomes are below a certain level—is almost beyond belief. 

.. The evils of the scheme will assuredly not be long in making 
themselves manifest. Very soon it will be urged that although 
the cost to the taxpayer will be a quarter of a million sterling the 
actual assistance given to the recipients of the dole—zs. per week 
per child—is of very little use. There will follow a demand that the 
rate of payment shall be increased, and we may feel sure that the 
Labour party will bid for new support with the offer to make the 
dole 10s., or even a pound, a week for the dependent of every man 
earning less than a certain weekly wage. ‘The Labour party will not 
be obliged to fight for acceptance of the principle that the taxpayer 
should give a cash subsidy to the workers—the Government 
presented the Labour party with that principle without being asked. 


The Press is a little behind the times in one of its sugges- 
tions. The proposal for a Ios. allowance had actually 
been made by one of the Labour members during the debate 
on the second reading. But far more ominous than the 
Labour party’s inevitable contempt for the smallness of the 
amount was the apologetic air with which the majority 
signified its concurrence. The 2s. allowance was indeed 
described by Mr. Coates himself as only “a modest 
beginning,” and he hoped that when the financial outlook 
improved an increase would be possible. There will, of 
course, be constant pressure to increase the amount 
regardless of that condition. Without a single word to 
indicate the gravity of the issue, and without a safeguard 
of any kind, a perilous principle has, been established to 
which no definite limits can be set, and every election may 
become a public auction to determine how much more it is 
to cost the country. 
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V. ImperraL AFFAIRS 


N Imperial affairs nothing that Mr. Coates has done 

gave greater satisfaction than the declaration which, 
within a fortnight after he had been confirmed as Mr. 
Massey’s successor in the general election on November 4, 
1925, he made in favour of the Locarno Treaty. This 
declaration, which was fully reported at the time in THE 
Rounp Tasie*, expressed the Government’s hearty ap- 
proval of the Treaty, their intention to submit it to 
Parliament for ratification, and their confidence that the 
people of New Zealand would regard the sharing of its 
responsibilities with the Mother Country as a privilege 
rather than as a burden. As the electors had just given 
the Prime Minister a majority of more than two to one 
in the new House, and his statement exactly squared with 
his election utterances and the sentiment of the country, 
it seemed certain that Parliament would send him to the 
Imperial Conference as the representative of a Dominion 
which had accepted the full responsibilities of the Treaty. 
That hope has been disappointed for reasons which have 
not been fully explained, but are evidently not attributable 
to any backsliding. It was on July 28 that Mr. Coates 
first announced the change of front. He did it in an almost 
casual way which suggested some mistake, and it was 
received with surprise and disapproval. But the abstention 
of the other party leaders from adverse criticism, the 
declaration by Mr. Bruce a few days later that the Common- 
wealth Government deemed it inadvisable to submit a 
motion on the Locarno Treaty, and the convincing proof 
subsequently provided that our own Government stands 
exactly where it did in the matter, have combined to show 
that this impression was unjust. It is assumed that a 
common point of view has determined both decisions, and 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 62, March 1926, p. 443. 
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that it is considered best in the interests of unity to leave 
the matter formally open until the Imperial Conference 
has had a chance of dealing with it. 

It must, however, be admitted that there has been no 
hint of the kind in any of the Prime Minister’s references to 
the subject. He has filled the gap with reasons for post- 
poning not merely ratification, but even discussion, which 
are manifestly inadequate. In the statement on the 
Imperial Conference agenda which he submitted to the 
House on September 1 all that he had to say on this supreme 
issue was reserved for his concluding sentences, which were 
as follows : 


Honourable members will notice that I have made no reference 
to the Locarno Treaty. This, of course, does not imply any failure 
on my part, or on the part of the Government, to recognise the grave 
importance of this Treaty, but as I have already explained in answer 
to a question on the subject the delay in the admission of Germany 
to the League of Nations has to some extent altered the position, 
and it has now been decided to take no action during the present 
session in the direction of accepting the obligations of this Treaty. 

No doubt the subject will receive consideration at the Conference, 
but as no direct obligation can be incurred by New Zealand until 
the matter has been considered by Parliament I can see nothing 
to be gained by discussing the question at present when the whole 
position is uncertain. There need be no doubt about the ultimate 
attitude of the Government, nor I think is there any doubt as to the 
opinion of the people of this country, and at the Conference it is 
my intention to express as strongly as possible the view that New 
Zealand will in the future take up the position she has been proud to 
occupy in the past—by the side of Great Britain. 


The concluding sentence faithfully reflects the Imperial 
sentiment of this Dominion. New Zealand has no 
ambition except to retain “ the position she has been proud 
to occupy in the past by the side of Great Britain.” #She 
can trust Mr. Coates to make this fact quite clear at the 
Imperial Conference and to adopt no attitude which is 
inconsistent with it. But in view of the supreme impor- 
tance of the Locarno Treaty, of the abject confession of 
Imperial disunion which is made in Article IX, and of the 
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strong probability that if such a provision becomes a 
normal feature of future treaties the disruption of the 
Empire cannot be long delayed, it is unfortunate that not 
a word was said to explain or to emphasise the gravity of 
the issue. A general explanation would have been perfectly 
compatible with the postponement of ratification and 
might have had a valuable educative effect upon our 
people and even upon others. But the education of this 
country with regard to its Imperial responsibilities is one 
of the things which, except in time of war, our Governments 
have systematically neglected, and the reconstruction of 
the Prime Minister’s Department early in the year has not 
yet made the present Government an exception. 

With a unanimity and a strength of popular sentiment 
behind them that Ministers of other Dominions have good 
cause to envy, our leaders have magnificent material to 
work upon, but public opinion must be kept informed and 
in touch with its responsibilities. Hitherto it has been 
equal to every emergency, but occasional impulses are an 
insufficient foundation for a permanent policy, and even 
they may weaken with the lapse of time if sentiment is not 
reinforced by knowledge. A Minister of External Affairs 
whose official horizon is not limited by the latitude of 
Western Samoa, but wide enough to include both Downing 
Street and Geneva, who is able to keep the detachment of 
mind that the peculiar exigencies of his job demand, not- 
withstanding the rough and tumble distractions of party 
politics, is an ideal of which the fascination of that absorbing 
game will not yet permit our politicians to dream. But 
the appointment by Parliament of an External Relations 
Committee, in which the best might perhaps be made of 
both worlds, is a less impracticable instalment of reform 
which might prove of great educative value. 

A good example of the failure of our statemanship to 
bring practice into line with sentiment and theory in Im- 
perial affairs is provided by the Navy. During the last 
twenty years there has been no subject which could be 
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more unfailingly relied upon to draw a cheer from any repre- 
sentative gathering in this country than our obligations to 
the British Navy. If the speaker added that failure to 
shoulder our fair share of what should be a common burden 
is not playing the game another cheer would always be 
sure to follow. But to excite applause which stimulates 
good feeling and costs nothing is one thing ; to add another 
penny to the income tax at a time of financial stringency 
is another. As long ago as 1922 Mr. Massey declared in his 
Financial Statement that ‘the Dominions cannot allow 
such a very large proportion of the total cost of the naval 
defence of the Empire to be carried by the taxpayers of the 
United Kingdom ; to do so would be grossly unfair and 
unpatriotic.” ‘That year of slump and retrenchment was 
certainly a bad time for a New Zealand Finance Minister 
to think of an increased expenditure for any but the most 
pressing claims, and it is one of Britain’s misfortunes that, 
in her dealings with children who aspire to the privileges 
of manhood without sacrificing those of infancy, she never 
can make a pressing claim. 

Since then, however, New Zealand has considerably 
improved her position, and she will during the current year 
pass the half-million mark which Mr. Massey had in view 
for 1923-24. In the last two years the advance has been 
rapid owing to the taking over of a second light cruiser, 
and the net expenditure on naval defence, which was 
£283,356 in 1924-25, increased to £441,203 last year, is 
estimated at £533,828 for the current year. This advance 
is highly gratifying to all “ square-deal ” Imperialists, but 
even so our naval expenditure will be less than gs. a head, 
while that of Britain is about three times that amount. 
In his statement on the Imperial Conference agenda the 
Prime Minister dealt with the matter in the following 
manner : 

I am satisfied that this country is not yet bearing its full share of 


the burden of naval defence, and I intend to be guided, in the 
decision of this question, and in the direction in which any possible 
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increase should be expended, by the advice of the Imperial authorities, 
and subject, of course, to the concurrence of this Parliament. I 
wish, however, definitely to put on record my entire agreement with 
the Prime Minister of Australia on the subject of the Singapore 
base, which I regard as an indisputable necessity for the adequate 
defence of British possessions. I recognise, however, the difficulty 
of urging upon the Imperial authorities the expenditure of a very 
large sum of money on a base many thousands of miles removed 
from the British taxpayers, who must in the nature of things pay 
the greater part of the cost, and New Zealand must, in the near 
future, consider whether, as an earnest of her bona fides in the 
matter, she is prepared to contribute, either directly or indirectly, 
a proportion of the cost. I cannot too strongly reaffirm what has 
already been asserted on many occasions previously, that the pro- 
vision of this base is a matter of defence, purely and simply, and 
should not in any way be construed as a threat or a menace to any 
other Power. 


Mr. Coates’s references to both points have been well 
received. The delicacy which he feels about adding to 
the burdens of the British taxpayer is appreciated, but he 
would have put himself beyond criticism if in regard both 
to the Navy and to Singapore he had given a definite assur- 
ance that New Zealand would contribute on a proportional 
basis. 

Mr. H. E. Holland, leader of the Labour party and of 
the Opposition, complained that the Prime Minister had 
made no reference to the Locarno Pact or to the question 
of Dominion status, but did not go very deeply into either 
of these matters himself. He admitted that “no part 
of the Empire could maintain its neutrality in the event 
of war,” but appeared nevertheless to consider that a 
genuine advantage was conceded to the Dominions by 
Article IX of the Treaty. “New Zealand,” he said, 
“should not be a party to being drawn into a war, as she 
would be if the Pact were ratified.” Mr. Holland regretted 
that the Dominions had not been consulted before the Pact 
was signed, and argued with force that it should either 
have a time limit placed upon it or be subject to revision. 

On the Government side of the House the most interest- 
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ing contribution to the debate, which suffered from the 
absence of a definite issue, was made by Mr. W. Downie 
Stewart. He denied the existence of “the new status 
which had been so frequently spoken of by the other 
Dominions.” “The supposed equality of the nations 
forming the British Empire had,” he said, “never been 
real,” and in support of this contention he pointed out 


that none of the Dominions would claim the right to 
declare war. 


No nation [Mr. Stewart argued] had more authority than it had 
power, and for a small democracy like New Zealand to claim the 
right to make peace or war seemed to him to be suicidal. All she 
asked was the right to be consulted before any decision was made. . . 

If the King attempted to act on the advice of the Ministers in the 
five Dominions, most hopeless confusion would arise. The British 
Government, therefore, consulted with the Governments of the 
other Dominions, and the ultimate responsibility for the advice 
given to the King must be taken by the Imperial Ministers in Great 
Britain. As far as he knew that was the position, and he did not 
think it was constitutionally possible for it to be otherwise. 


The Finance Minister had on previous occasions ex- 
pressed himself at greater length to the same effect,* 
but the statement was welcome nevertheless, especially 
for its reference to the unlikelihood of any Dominion 
claiming the right to declare war. None of them is so 
ambitious as that, but some would like to be able to declare 
peace when Britain goes to war, while still looking to her 
for protection in their own troubles. New Zealand does 
not share this delusion. She fully understands that she 
cannot both eat her cake and have it. 


New Zealand. September 27, 1926. 


* See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 38, March 1920, pages 469-470; No. 44, 
September 1921, pages 963-964; and No. 49, December 1922, page 232. 
The same No. 49 contains at pages 223-229 a statement of Sir John Salmond’s 


and Mr. Massey’s views on Dominion status a propos of the Washington 
Conference. 
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